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PREFACE 


Our Country was the realization of the dream of 
Youth. 

This book tells the life stories of that group of com- 
paratively young men who championed the cause of the 
Colonies against the affronts of the Mother Country, 
and fought for and founded the Nation. For, when 
the voice of protest and the petitions for redress brought 
no relief, the “Liberty Boys” and the Young Manhood 
of the Colonies shouldered the flint-lock, and resisted 
the armed attempt to enforce taxation without repre- 
sentation. While their elders led by voice and organi- 
zation in the appeal for justice, the Youth of the New 
World took up the fight and carried it on to Indepen- 
dence. Some of them had learned how to fight in the 
French and Indian War; some were frontier born, 
hunters and trappers, and nearly all had learned how 
to defend their homes and their possessions. When 
they heard the call, “To Arms,” shouted by Patrick 
Henry, the youthful barrister of Virginia, who, be- 
fore he was thirty, had denounced the king as a tyrant, 
they were ready. 

John Marshall, the frontier lad, who could shoot 
straight, wield a tomahawk or a scalping knife, was 
ready with his Minute-Men, and this boy of twenty- 
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eight, who, later, became Supreme Court Justice, led 
his frontiersmen against the British regulars, and 
helped to drive them out of Virginia. 

In Massachusetts, John Hancock, the rich young 
dandy, at twenty-eight defied the English tax-collectors, 
and sent a ship named Inberty to flaunt the temper 
of the Colony under the nose of Parliament in London. 
The answer of the King was an order, a few years later, 
to seize him as a traitor, without pardon. As Presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress he signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence “so large that the King could read 
his signature without putting on his spectacles.” 

Young George Washington was fighting the Indians 
with Braddock before he was of age. As a young man 
he joined the patriots in Virginia in defiance of the 
King, and at forty-three was chosen Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Armies. 

The chivalrous and valiant young Marquis de La- 
fayette, who threw in his fortunes with the Colonies, 
and aided so materially in winning France to the cause 
of the Colonies, was a Major General and Washington’s 
aide at the age of twenty, and at twenty-four, was in 
command of a brigade before Yorktown, sharing in the 
glory of the surrender of Cornwallis. 

At Washington’s side as atde-de-camp and colonel 
was young Alexander Hamilton, a Captain of Artillery 
at nineteen, aide at twenty, and, like Lafayette, at 
twenty-four in command of a brigade at Yorktown. 
At thirty-two he was Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, and was called the Constitution Maker. 

The rich young landowner aristocrat of Northern 
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New York, Philip Schuyler, was fighting Indians and 
French regulars at twenty-one, and at forty-one was a 
Major General in command of Washington’s Northern 
Armies. 

The man who consummated the first great treaty with 
England, John Hay, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, was Colonel of the Second New York 
Regiment, while still under thirty. He was a “Liberty 
Boy,” and a fighter for the rights of Colonial New 
York before a gun was fired in the Revolution, and de- 
voted his life to the cause of American justice. 

That immortal document, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was written by a young man under thirty- 
three, who had already defied English law in Virginia, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Robert Morris, the rich merchant of Philadelphia, 
who -was the financier of the Revolution, pledged him- 
self and his fortune to the cause of the Colonies, at 
twenty-eight. 

The stories of the lives of the Founders of America is 
a story of daring, adventuresome, intrepid, irresistible 
youth. It is the story of the developing period—the 
growing-up days—and the vital, telling acts of achieve- 
ment, fortitude, and sacrifice, that gave this country 
its independence, its government and its character. 

To recreate the dramatic parts played by these 
youths of the Revolution, to reveal their personalities, 
their activities and their patriotic devotion to the 
trembling infant of Liberty; to tell how each played his 
part, grasped his opportunity, contributed his genius, 
and devoted his life to the birth of the nation and the 
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establishment of a firm and lasting government, is the 
aim of the author of this book. 

It is addressed to the Youth of America of to-day, 
but its message is the duty of every father and mother 
of America of to-morrow. 

Epwin Witpman. 
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THE FOUNDERS OF AMERICA 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
(1706-1790.) 


FATHER OF THE REVOLUTION 


of peace. He started out in life that way 

when, as a boy, he ran away from home to 
avoid the persecution of a quarrelsome brother; and 
yet, because of his unflinching championship of the 
rights of the people of Pennsylvania against the pro- 
prietary landlords, and later his unyielding stand for 
the position of the Colonies against the infringements 
of the British Parliament, he became known as the 
“Father of the Revolution.” 

During his life he was the most variously honored 
man of his time, both at home and throughout the 
Old World. Distinguished in printing, literature, 
science, invention, civic affairs, philosophy, diplomacy, 
government, and society, he was the most versatile man 
of his day. Though he never studied law, he was the 
match for some of the most astute legal minds of Eng- 
land in their attempt to put him to rout on the in- 
terpretation of the chartered rights of the colonies; 
though unskilled in the Old World arts of diplomacy, 
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he defeated the intrigues of France to gain a strangle 
hold on the United States in the negotiation of a 
treaty of peace with England; though his early educa- 
tion stopped in an elementary school, he was the peer 
and companion of the Encyclopedists of France, of 
Voltaire, of Montesquieu and the dilettantes of the 
salons of Louis XVI; though a stranger to the 
halls of learning, he discovered and applied new and 
great scientific principles of electricity and set them 
forth so lucidly that he startled the wiseacres of the 
Old World. He started newspapers and magazines; 
he organized clubs and learned societies; he founded 
a fire company, a street cleaning department, a public 
library, a college—when such things were unknown 
or rarities in the primitive life of America two hun- 
dred years ago. 

How did this obscure son of a candle-maker, a 
printer’s apprentice at the age of twelve, and a run- 
away penniless boy at the age of seventeen, attain these 
great eminences? It is a story that is grounded in 
thrift, frugality, tolerance, sincerity of character, and 
honesty of purpose; that abounds in wise philosophy, 
and the record of deeds and.acts well performed. 
When Benjamin Franklin was born, J anuary 17th, 
1706, there were only ten colonies in America, with a 
total population of around four hundred thousand 
people. Boston was a city of some ten thousand souls, 
New York was still defended by a stockade, and Penn- 
sylvania was the private property of William Penn. 

Benjamin Franklin’s father was a dyer who had 
come to Boston from England with other dissenters, 
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and had turned chandler and soap-boiler. Benjamin, 
a child of the second marriage, was the youngest of 
seventeen children. His mother, we learn, was de- 
scended from a “godly, learned Englishman, one of 
the first settlers of New England.” Though of hardy, 
practical stock, young Franklin came naturally by his 
talent for letters, for his great-grandfather had served 
a year in prison in England on suspicion of being the 
author of some verses that touched the character of a 
great man of the day, and another relative was the 
author of two volumes of verse. 

Observing his love of reading, Benjamin’s father 
sent the boy, after a year in grammar school, to a 
school for reading and arithmetic. It is interesting 
to recall that he failed in arithmetic but was success- 
ful in writing. The needs of a large family, however, 
were pressing, and at the age of ten Benjamin was set 
to work cutting wick and filling candle molds. Being 
devoted to reading, music, drawing, playing the violin, 
and ingenious mechanical pursuits, as well as the 
swimming and out-of-doors sports which kept him 
healthy, it was not long before he persuaded his father 
to apprentice out his very active youngest to some use- 
ful trade. He could not be held down to the candle- 
shop, so, an elder brother having returned from Eng- 
land with a printing press and type, Benjamin was 
put in his employ as an apprentice. 

He was then twelve years of age and, seized with 
the passion for writing verse, he put a local tragedy 
into poetry, printed it in his brother’s shop, and sold 
the pamphlet on the streets of Boston. The composi- 
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tion was called “The Lighthouse Tragedy,” an account 
of the drowning of a sea captain and his two daughters. 
It was the first essay in print of the afterwards fa- 
mous author of “Poor Richard’s Almanack,” which 
was to give him his first real fame in Philadelphia 
some seventeen years later, and to be read and trans- 
lated into many languages. 

Of a very disputatious and argumentative mind, ac- 
cording to his own confession, though disapproving of 
disputations “as productive of disgusts and enmities,” 
young Benjamin soon found himself in numerous con- 
troversies, stimulated, he admitted, by reading his 
father’s books of dispute on religion. His model, at 
that time, was The Spectator, an odd volume of which 
he had picked up. He sought to imitate its literary 
style, rewriting articles from memory and comparing 
his productions with the original, then turning them 
into verse and back again into prose, in order to school 
himself in the proper arrangement of his thoughts and 
secure a style of expression as similar to the sketches 
in the Spectator as was possible. In this way he was 
able to discover his faults of expression and improve 
them and, as he says, “in time come to be a tolerable 
English writer.” 

In the meantime, every book that he could borrow 
he would read, not only for the information, but for 
the style and to increase his vocabulary. But books 
were scarce and costly to purchase. Among his small 
stock of books were Locke’s “On Human Understand- 
ing” and the “Art of Thinking,’ and a book recom- 
mending a vegetable diet. This latter influenced him 
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to be a vegetarian, and he was able to reduce to a min- 
imum the cost of living, which enabled him out of 
his meager earnings to buy more books. Furthermore, 
the young experimenter found that he “made greater 
progress, from the greater clearness of head and quicker 
apprehension which usually attend temperance in eating 
and drinking.”” Though at this time only a youth of six- 
teen, young Franklin became a glutton for books and the 
wisdom of the classics. Xenophon’s “Memorable Things 
of Socrates” made a lasting impression upon his mind 
and supplied him with resolutions of action and guid- 
ance. “J was charmed with it,” he tells, “adopted it, 
dropt my abrupt contradiction and positive argumenta- 
tion, and put on the humble inquirer and doubter.” 
Thereafter the young man was more modest. “I 
should think it so and so,” or “I imagine it to be 
so and so,” or “It is so, if I am not mistaken,” were 
forms he used theneeforward, throughout his life, par- 
ticularly when he was employed in persuading men 
into measures he was engaged in promoting, and with 
far greater success than by using the words certainly 
and undoubtedly and others giving a positiveness of 
opinion. 

His was a daily struggle for existence; his young 
manhood was spent in the hardest school of self-denial 
and self-imposed tasks of continuous work. Here was 
his day’s schedule: 5 o’clock, rise and address Pow- 
erful Goodness. Contrive day’s business, and take the 
resolution of the day; prosecute the present study, and 
breakfast. 8 to 12, work. 12 to 1, read, or overlook 
my accounts, and dine. 2 to 5, work. 6, put things 
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in their places. Supper. Music or diversion, and 
conversation. Examination of the day. 10 to 4, 
sleep. 

This was the routine of the boy who afterwards was 
known to history as the man who first drew a plan 
for the union of the colonies, who told the House of 
Commons that the American Colonies would never 
submit to taxation without representation; who ex- 
posed the crown governor of Massachusetts and his 
clique who were misrepresenting the position of that 
colony toward the acts of the British Parliament; who 
put his name to the Declaration of Independence; who 
secured and signed the Alliance with France; who ac- 
complished the preliminary treaty of peace with Great 
Britain ; who was one of the signers of the Constitution 
of the United States; who secured a gift of six million 
livres and large loans for bankrupt America from 
France; whose services to his country at home and 
abroad were continuous for over half a century: this 
was the routine of Benjamin Franklin—originator, 
independent thinker, and self-made man. 

When Franklin was nineteen years of age he “con- 
ceived the bold and arduous project of arriving at moral 
perfection,” and, being the most human of men, fell 
short of his goal, but left to posterity a record in wis- 
dom and moral precepts, second only to those of that 
favorite book of his youth, “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Among these precepts, adopted for the guidance of 
his own conduct, were the following: 


Eat not to dullness. 
Speak not but what may benefit others, or yourself. 
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Resolve to perform what you ought; perform without fail 
that what you resolve. 

Waste nothing. 

Be always employed at something useful. 

Use no harmful deceit. 

Wrong none by doing injuries; or omitting the benefits that 
are your duty. 

Avoid extremes, and forbear resenting injuries so much as 
you think they deserve. 

Tolerate no uncleanliness. 

Be not disturbed at trifles. 

Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 


At the age of seventy-nine he remarked in his auto- 
biography: “Tho’ I never arrived at the perfection I 
had been so ambitious of obtaining, but fell far short 
of it, yet I was, by the endeavor, a better and happier 
man than I otherwise would have been if I had not 
attempted it.” 

At this period in his self-taught literary and moral 
development, Benjamin’s brother started a, newspaper, 
the fourth in America, in 1720. Being but a boy 
apprentice, but possessed with the consuming desire 
to appear in print, the young man disguised his pen- 
manship so that his brother would not discover the 
authorship, wrote a communication, and had the pleas- 
ure of finding that it met with the editorial approval 
and was printed. Subsequently, when his brother had 
been imprisoned for an article in the paper offensive 
to the censor, young Benjamin became the nominal 
publisher and was able to write freely for the Courant, 
that being the name of the paper. In fact he wrote 
too freely, for one of his articles of a satirical charac- 
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ter, unfavorable to some of the dignitaries of the town, 
led to a break between the brothers, and a discharge 
from his apprenticeship. Some harsh beatings he re- 
ceived from time to time from his brother, coupled 
with his brother’s resentfulness which made the secure- 
ment of employment elsewhere impossible, led the 
ambitious and independent youth to set out for other 
fields of endeavor. 

What bravery of spirit and resoluteness of purpose 
must have possessed the young lad of seventeen to de- 
cide upon such an adventurous step! With no money 
except that received from the sale of his cherished 
store of books, each bought by sacrifice and privation, 
young Franklin found himself in New York, after a 
three days’ sail on a sloop from Boston. Only one 
person at home knew where he had gone, and that was 
a boy friend who had helped him gain passage secretly 
on the ship. In New York he knew no one, nor bore 
letters of identification or recommendation of any kind. 

Upon making application to William Bradford, one 
of the pioneer printers of the New World, who was at 
that time in New York, the youthful tyro was recom- 
mended to go to Philadelphia where Mr. Bradford 
thought his son might give him a job. Putting his 
belongings aboard a ship, Benjamin started by sail, 
row boat, and land to make the hundred mile journey. 
After many vicissitudes, in which he nearly consumed 
his small stock of cash, he arrived at the “City of 
Brotherly Love,” possessed of one Dutch dollar, which 
he gave to the owner of the boat for his passage from 
Burlington, despite protest, for he had taken an oar 
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during the trip. His act in pressing the doliar upon 
the boatman led to his maxim that “a man is sometimes 
more generous when he has but little money than when 
he has plenty, perhaps thro’ fear of being thought to 
have but little.” 

The future solon of a greater Philadelphia, upon 
the day of his arrival, marched up Market Street eat- 
ing from a loaf of bread, with a roll under each arm. 
As he passed before the house of a Mrs. Read, he was 
greeted with the smiles of a young lady at his ridicu- 
lous appearance. This girl years later became his 
wife. The rolls were purchased with his last pennies 
and the portion was more generous than he expected, 
his New England currency having a much larger pur- 
chasing power in Philadelphia than in Boston. That 
night he slept in the Quaker Meeting House, since he 
had no other place to go, and was worn out with the 
strenuous journey from New York, fifty miles of which 
he had walked. 

Such was the introduction of the future President 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to the Quaker 
city. In the printing house of one Samuel Keimer, 
he found a job. This establishment then consisted 
of an old shattered press and one worn-out font of 
type. His clothes arrived by packet from New York, 
and he made himself presentable and applied for lodg- 
ing at the Read house where lived the young lady who 
had been amused at his ridiculous appearance upon 
the day of his arrival. “I began now to have some ac- 
quaintance among the young people of the town, that 
were lovers of reading, with whom I spent my evenings 
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very pleasantly,” writes the philosopher, “gaining 
money by industry and frugality.” 

About this time it was his fortune to meet a man 
of prominence who was to change the course of his 
whole life and lead his footsteps into the atmosphere 
of high places and to foreign shores, giving him an in- 
sight and taste for things very remote from his humble 
beginnings. This man was the Crown Governor of the 
province, Sir William Keith, who, happening to be in 
the company of young Benjamin’s brother-in-law, then 
master of a ship put in at Newcastle, the port of Phila- 
delphia, where the governor lived, was informed of the 
young runaway’s presence in the city. So the august 
governor personally sought out the humble printer, 
calling upon him at the printing house of Samuel 
Keimer, who, upon the appearance of such greatness, 
“stared like a pig poison’d,” wrote Franklin. 

The governor took Benjamin to a nearby tavern and 
“over the Madeira,” having heard well of him, and 
knowing the printers in Philadelphia to be wretched 
ones, proposed setting him up in business. It was 
proposed at first that Benjamin should secure assist- 
ance from his father, and he journeyed to Boston for 
that purpose. But his father thought lttle of a man 
who would propose to set up in business a boy who was 
only three years of coming of age, and told Benjamin 
that he was too young to be trusted with the manage- 
ment of so important a business, the preparation for 
which was so expensive. When Benjamin returned to 
Philadelphia, the governor declared he would himself 
start him in the business, but he must first go to Lon- 
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don and secure the necessary outfit. “You shall repay 
me when you are able,” said Sir William, “for I am 
resolved to have a good printer here.” 

Thus it was arranged that Benjamin should go to 
England, “chuse the types, make valuable connections 
with book-sellers, and arrange everything to advan- 
tage.” After many pleasant evenings of discourse 
with the governor, it was arranged that Benjamin 
should sail on the good ship Annis, which made an an- 
nual trip to England. The money for his expense and 
purchases was to be sent aboard, for the governor had 
failed to provide it in advance. When the ship came 
in the Channel the captain opened the bag containing 
the governor’s letters, but alas! there was none for 
Benjamin. The governor had not kept his word, and the 
young man was about to land in the great city of Lon- 
don without money or friends, except those he had 
made aboard ship. One of them, a merchant of Phil- 
adelphia, gave him some good advice: “To improve 
himself, and take a job with a printer, so that when 
he returned to America he would be able to set up in 
business to great advantage.” 

Despite the infamous trick of the shifty governor, 
Franklin afterwards spoke well of him. Aboard the 
same ship was a young friend of his who, though good 
company in London, always kept him in debt by 
borrowings from the wages he succeeded in earning at 
his trade. This deferred his return, so that he re- 
mained in London nineteen months before saving 
enough to pay for a passage home. While there, work- 
ing in the big printing houses, the nineteen year old 
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Benjamin was dubbed the “Water-American,” because 
of his abstinence from all strong drink. From the press- 
room to the composing-room he passed, learning valu- 
able lessons in the art of printing, and living frugally 
at a lodging house over an Italian warehouse. 

His return to America was expedited by the mer- 
chant, Mr. Denham, whom he had met on the passage 
over. Mr. Denham offered to give him employment 
as a clerk in his Philadelphia store, at a salary of 
fifty pounds a year. So on July 23rd, 1726, in com- 
pany with the merchant, he set sail for his native land, 
arriving on October 11th. Mr. Denham’s death early 
the following year cut short Benjamin’s career as a 
merchant, but his short experience taught him valu- 
able lessons; and the merchant remembered him by a 
small legacy, though it is not recorded that he ever 
received anything. 

While he was in London, his pen had not been idle. 
He had written a few pamphlets which were published, 
and had accumulated additional books; and he had 
added many thoughts to his journal, by which he pro- 
posed to regulate his future conduct more successfully, 
for his stay in London had been very disturbing to 
his religious instinct and to his better habits of life. 

Shortly after the return of Franklin to America he 
began in earnest that great career that was to start 
with the founding of a printing house of his own, and 
to lead to high position in the service of the colony 
and the whole country. The printing house of Frank- 
lin & Meredith was established in 1728, an enterprise 
begun after leaving Keimer. Meredith was a former 
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acquaintance in the printing house of Keimer, and 
was able to secure the backing of his father, a man 
of some wealth. After the partnership was arranged 
and business started, Franklin began a series of essays 
called “The Busybody,” dealing with homely matters 
so effectively that he attracted general attention. 
These essays contained much moral advice, ridiculed 
many absurdities of the times, and took up serious ques- 
tions relating to the financial and commercial prosperity 
of the province. These he contributed to the Mercury, 
William Bradford’s paper. It was said of Franklin 
that he wrote these racy essays to destroy the circula- 
tion of Keimer’s paper, The Universal Instructor in 
all Arts and Sciences and Pennsylvama Gazette, 
which had been his idea, but stolen and made use of 
by the wily Keimer before he could bring it out. 
Whether this is so or not, the Instructor failed and fell 
into Franklin’s hands for a mere pittance. 

He now turned his attention to political economy. 
The trade of the province was much restricted by lack 
of currency; the people of adjacent colonies paying 
their taxes with jewelry and paper money was the 
only method whereby it could be expanded, as he had 
seen in New England. He therefore started a move- 
ment for the increase of the currency. In this he 
succeeded and was rewarded with the contract for the 
printing of thirty thousand pounds sterling in paper 
money. “A very profitable job,” he says in his Auto- 
biography, “and a great help to me.” It was in this 
campaign for the expansion of the circulating medium 
of the province that he brought forth the argument 
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that labor is the measure of value, adopted forty seven 
years later by Adam Smith in his “Wealth of Nations.” 

The romance, if romance can be applied to the life 
of Benjamin Franklin, that was begun when, as a boy, 
he entered Philadelphia and passed the house of Mrs. 
Read, was renewed. Repenting his “giddiness and 
inconstancy when in London, as in a great degree the 
cause of her unhappiness,” he married the lady, Sep- 
tember 1st, 1730, despite the fact that she had been mar- 
ried in the meantime, though separated from her hus- 
band, who was supposed to be dead. The marriage 
proved to be a very happy one during the forty years 
she survived. ‘“We throve together, and have ever mu- 
tually endeavor’d to make each other happy,” wrote 
Franklin three years before her death. To her he in- 
scribed a poem, a stanza of which he was fond of 
quoting: 

“Some faults we have all, and so has my Joan. 
But then they’re exceedingly small; 


And now I’m grown used to them, so like my own, 
I searcely see them at all. 


It was while Franklin was manager of the printing 
house of Keimer that he formed the first secret club 
of its kind in Philadelphia, known as the Junto. It 
was limited to twelve of his “ingenious acquaintances” 
and devoted to the discussion of Morals, Politics, or 
Natural Philosophy. The object was “the sincere 
inquiry after truth, without dispute or desire for vic- 
tory. Positiveness or direct contradiction was penal- 
ized and prohibited under small pecuniary penalties.” 
It existed forty years and was the nucleus of the Amer- 
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ican Philosophival Society, of which Franklin was the 
first president. 

Among other activities he devised and constructed 
the first copper-plate press in America for printing 
paper money, checks, and bills. He also opened a 
stationery shop and started a subscription library, the 
mother of the circulating library in America and the 
beginning of the Philadelphia Public Library. His 
next innovation was a fire company, something unknown 
to the province at the time, and the first to be formed. 
The city of Philadelphia had numerous laws and rules 
designed to secure mutual codperation in the extin- 
guishing of fires, but no organized company. Each 
shop and house was ordered to have buckets, and there 
were two or three crude English-made engines; but at 
the alarm of fire all would be confusion and dis- 
order. Franklin organized the Union Fire Company, 
which was quickly followed by others, much to the 
improvement of the methods of checking and extin- 
guishing conflagration. 

When he was twenty three years of age he began 
to give his weekly paper, the title of which was short- 
ened to Pennsylvania Gazette, a tone of seriousness 
that the early issues had lacked. He realized the im- 
portance of securing adequate advertising patronage 
and of making his publication a political power in 
the province. He sought to widen its circulation and, 
though newspapers were not allowed to be carried by 
post-riders, he resorted to methods to get the post- 
riders to deliver them to out of town subscribers. To 
divert and amuse home patrons he kept the columns of 
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The Gazette bristling with his wit, maxims, satires, 
verses, and imaginary contributions on some of the 
nuisances of the time. He frequently replied to his 
own letters, purporting both to come from subscribers. 
He invited readers to set forth their views and in- 
spired others to answer, starting lively controversies 
on the pros and cons of public questions, and in articles 
on domestic economy, moral essays, and pieces full of 
quips and good natured raillery “to ally the heats and 
tumours of our spirits, and to make man forget his 
restless resentments,” he said. 

The Gazette succeeded, and was followed by a 
series of almanacks, the third and most famous of 
which was the “Poor Richard,” in 1732. It was 
modeled after the English and American almanacks 
of the period, which gave weather forecasts and a fore- 
cast of eclipses, the calendar of days and months, a 
chronology of historic dates, birthdays of famous indi- 
viduals, church days, holidays, court and fair days, 
conditions of the moon and planets and forthcoming 
events as told by them, together with a liberal sprin- 
kling of sense and nonsense in verse and prose. ‘Poor 
Richard’s Almanack’” had an instantaneous success. 
Franklin devised two characters who were the sponsors 
of his almanack, Richard Saunders and his wife, 
Bridget. Richard was very poor and Bridget was 
very proud. These two personages became the vehicle 
of his wit in maxims, anecdotes, experiences, and 
observations. 

The sayings of “Poor Richard” were constantly 
quoted in the daily speech of the people and have sur- 
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vived to the present time. Says “Poor Richard’: 
“Tle that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night’; “Laziness travels so 
slowly that Poverty will soon overtake him”; “Early to 
bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise”; “Never leave that till tomorrow what you 
ean do today”; “Little strokes fell great oaks”; “Three 
removes as bad as a fire’; “Fools make feasts and wise 
men eat them”; “Tt is hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright”; “Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other.” These maxims and many 
others have become part of our daily speech. Franklin 
reaped a good profit from his venture, selling annually 
ten thousand copies. He made no pretense of orig- 
inality, but referred to his proverbs “as the wisdom of 
many ages and nations.” 

When, in 1756, Spain and France joined in a war 
against England, the conflict endangered the American- 
English colonies. With the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
opposed to war-like measures of any kind, it fell to the 
colonies to arouse the people to the danger of the 
situation and to take measures of defense against the 
French and Indians. In a pamphlet, Plain Truth, 
he states “the defenseless position in strong lights,” 
and was called upon by the people and authorities to 
organize and lead a regiment. It was Colonel 
Franklin’s only actual military service. 

Upon this occasion, journeying to New York to 
secure some cannon from Governor Clinton, he and 
the committee were at first refused, because the Eng- 
lish governor was loath to arm the colonists, fearing 
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what use they might make of the arms. “But,” tells 
Franklin, “at dinner with the council, where there was 
great drinking of Madeira wine, the governor softened 
by degrees, and said he would lend us six. After a 
few more bumpers he advanced to ten; and at length 
he good-naturedly acceded eighteen.” 

It was shortly after that he invented an open stove, 
still used; started a college, now the University of 
Pennsylvania ; was given degrees by Harvard and Yale; 
and drew a plan to unite all the colonies for defense. 

At the age of forty-two, he made his world famous 
discoveries in electricity, having sold out his news- 
papers for the purpose of continuing his studies in the 
electrical phenomena of nature. 

When dissatisfaction took an active turn against the 
practice of exempting from taxation the proprietors of 
estates purchased from Penn, the Assembly of the 
province decided to petition the king and appointed 
Franklin to go to London and support the petition. 
Thus began his long residence abroad, which was not 
wholly to terminate until his return from France, in 
1785, to become President of Pennsylvania and a 
delegate to the convention that framed the Constitution 
of the United States. It was during his residence in 
England that he contended before Parliament for the 
rights of the colonies, under their charters, to resist 
and refuse to pay the internal taxes imposed by that 
body. Later, as Commissioner for the colonies to 
France, he did much to stimulate France to make com- 
mon cause with the colonies against England and send 
troops and ships, and loan money, for that purpose. 
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From an old print 
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When examined before the British House of Com- 
mons, in 1766, ten years before the Declaration of 
Independence, in relation to the Stamp Act, Franklin 
was asked if he thought the American people would 
submit to pay duty, if the Act were moderated. His 
reply was that of a fearless patriot: “No. Never, 
unless compelled by force of arms,” he told the English 
statesmen. The Act was repealed, but the adroit and 
revenue-hunting Englishmen immediately passed the 
Declaratory Act which was no less offensive to the 
colonists, giving Parliament “the right to bind the colo- 
nists in all cases whatsoever.” TF ranklin’s unalter- 
able position was that the charters of the colonies were 
granted by the sovereigns of England, and that they 
gave the colonies the right to make their own laws and 
impose their own taxes; and that Parliament was not 
an executive body, but a legislative one, and its acts 
were not binding on the colonies. It was the main- 
tenance of this position at home and abroad that 
precipitated the conflict that caused the Revolution. 

The incident that caused the break in the relations 
of Franklin and the British Ministry, and indirectly 
brought conditions to a crisis in Massachusetts, was 
the discovery, on the part of Franklin, of certain 
letters written by the governor, Thomas Hutchinson, 
of Massachusetts, to ministerial friends in London 
which suggested an abridgment of the rights of the peo- 
ple. The publication of these letters in Boston caused 
a crisis in colonial affairs. Franklin, through a friend 
in high circles, had secured the letters and sent them 
to a friend in the Assembly of Massachusetts, for which 
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colony he was also acting as agent, holding that they 
were not private, but public documents. These let- 
ters were read by John Adams, in the provincial Assem- 
bly, and by others, greatly to their amazement and 
resentment, and Samuel Adams gave them to the press. 
Franklin lost his position as Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the colonies and was threatened with arrest; 
in fact, he was put through Star Chamber proceedings, 
in an attempt to intimidate him. He was tempted 
by certain English friends with offers of high prefer- 
ment if he would take the Tory or pro-British side; 
but he maintained his position in an open pamphlet, 
published in London. He was loaded with epithets, 
called a rebel and a fomenter of colonial troubles, an 
ungracious wretch who incited his country to blood- 
shed and rebellion. Franklin stuck to his post and 
delivered his famous ‘Declaration of Rights” to the 
British Ministry, and left London on the 21st of 
March, 1775, arriving at Philadelphia on the 5th of 
May, to learn, to his great joy, the news of the vic 
torious resistance of the Massachusetts Militia at Lex- 
ington and Concord. On the day of his arrival he 
was chosen a member of the Continental Congress, of 
which he remained a member fourteen months and was 
made Postmaster General of the united colonies and was 
designated a member of all of the important committees 
of Congress. 

The story is told that on a certain November morn, 
in 1776, a mysterious foreigner appeared in Phila- 
delphia and took lodgment incognito at one of the 
obscure inns. Having thus sequestered himself, mak- 
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ing no friends or acquaintances, he dispatched by 
messenger an unsigned letter to Congress, stating that 
he had a very important message to deliver. The let- 
ter was handed around and provoked only a smile. 
Then came another still more persistent, urging the 
seriousness and importance of the communication. A 
committee of three was thereupon designated to wait 
upon the mysterious personage. Benjamin Franklin 
was named as one of that committee. At an appointed 
rendez-vous the parties met, and the Americans 
were informed that if the Continental Congress needed 
munitions of war, troops, money, and ships, France 
would be glad to supply their needs. The secret 
emissary was asked for letters but significantly pointed 
to his throat, implying that he preferred to keep his 
head intact, and quickly left the committee’s presence. 
That was the origin or cause of the commission of 
Franklin to France. Congress named him as Com- 
missioner to France, to join Arthur Lee and Silas 
Deane, already there to “feel out France” and the 
temper of the French court. Franklin was ordered 
to depart the following September. His arrival led 
the English Minister to declare that if that American 
rebel were to live in Paris and be received he would 
depart. France, still desirous of preserving a sem- 
blance of neutrality, hinted to Franklin that it would 
be advisable to take up his residence at Passy, which 
place he made his home during his long stay in that 
country. 

His fame as a philosopher, a scientific man, and a 
pamphleteer had preceded him. The greatest writers 
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and thinkers of the time honored him and visited him 
at Passy. Busts were made of him, his portrait was 
placed upon rings, bracelets, and snuffboxes. His 
maxims and writings were published and quoted; he 
was the lion of the hour. A French sympathizer came 
to him and deplored the continual retreats of Washing- 
ton at New York and in New Jersey. “(a ira, Ga ira,” 
(“It will come right,” or, “it goes on,”) was Franklin’s 
famous reply, which became a quip in Paris, and later 
a French revolutionary watchword and war song. 

As propagandist of the American cause in Europe, 
Franklin was popular with the liberty loving Freuch- 
men, and the success that followed his mission 
was vital to American revolutionary affairs. Besides 
his great influence with the court, he cemented the love 
of the French people to America and wiclded an in- 
fluence with the Whig party in England, which was 
indulgent to the Colonial attitude. He was able to 
handle the wily De Vergennes, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who saw in the Alliance with America 
only those points that were advantageous to France. 
Further, he was able to carry out a preliminary treaty 
with Great Britain, irrespective of the demands of 
France who was delaying its consummation in order 
to use America as a whip to secure better concessions 
for herself. He accomplished not only loans for the 
American cause, but so impressed the king that he 
secured an outright gift of six million livres. 

Those eight years of Franklin’s stay in Paris were 
momentous both for America and France. The words 
and thoughts of the great philosopher left an enduring 
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influence on the French mind. They contributed no 
small share to the early French revolutionary move- 
ment that followed our War of Independence. They 
cemented the heart of France to the soul of America 
and made the citizens of two great republics brothers 
in the cause of freedom. 

To his repeated requests to Congress to return to 
America, heed was finally given. In his seventy-ninth 
year, after the articles of the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain were completed, he was succeeded, as 
Jefferson, who followed him, put it, not replaced. So 
infirm was he that he was not able to present his resig- 
nation in person at Versailles. The king sent him, 
as a token of his regard, a portrait of himself set 
round with diamonds. 

Franklin was indefatigable. Besides his duties as 
President of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention, he started 
an agitation for the abolition of slavery. He had been 
made a member of the Royal Society, and St. Andrews 
had given him the title of Doctor. He died April 17th, 
1790, “completing nothing but successful in every- 
thing.” Of him Bryant wrote: “He saw, as it seems 
to me, further into the true province and office of a 
free government and the duties of its legislatures than 
any man of his time. He saw that it is not the busi- 
ness of a government to do what can possibly be done 
by individuals. He saw that what the government had 
to do was to restrain its citizens from invading each 
other’s rights, and compel them to respect each other’s 


freedom.” 
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The name of Franklin, next to that of Washington, is 
the most generally known, not only to every school-boy 
in the country, but to every American of today, as it 
has been for over a hundred years. It stands today 
as a synonym of thrift, industry, common sense, and 
character. It lives in the names of cities, counties, 
towns, streets, quasi-public and private corporations— 
banks, fraternal societies, insurance companies, fire 
companies, thrift and loan associations—printing- 
preszes, stoves, print paper, and motor cars. There 
is no state in the Union without a town of Franklin; 
Ohio has nineteen towns of Franklin; twenty states 
have a Franklin County. The name of Franklin 
oceurs on the map of the United States one hundred 
and thirty-six times. 

When Benjamin Franklin was first honored in his 
native state of Massachusetts by having his name con- 
ferred upon a town, he was notified of the intention 
of the people of the community to build a church, and 
was given the opportunity of presenting a bell for the 
steeple, as was a custom in those days. Acting upon his 
invariable principles of self-improvement first, he wrote 
and advised them to spare the expense of a steeple 
on his account, and proffered a gift of books as the 
foundation of a library, “sense being preferable to 
sound,” he admonished. 


SAMUEL ADAMS 
(1722-1803) 


WHO ORGANIZED THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY IDEA 


a AM” ADAMS was a red-blooded fighter. He 
was the kind of man who makes revolutions; 
not the disorderly kind, but the reformer who 

bases his cause on logic, justice, and orderly resistance 

when all other methods of appeal fail. In England, 
when Samuel Adams was defying the British exploi- 
tation of the colonies, he was called an “arch rebel.” 

Although he was a calm, serious-minded, deeply re- 

ligious man, not given to jokes or gaiecty, he was ad- 

dressed and referred to by his contemporaries affection- 
ately as “Sam.” He was a “good fellow,” despite his 
deadly seriousness. That was probably because he was 
liberal towards others. He wasn’t afraid of new ideas 
or change. He wasn’t afraid to question the acts of 
the British Parliament, and he never hesitated to stand 
for the rights of the colonists against injustice and 
intolerance. 

He was graduated from Harvard College in 1740, re- 
ceiving the degree of Master of Arts three years later. 

His thesis on that occasion was prophetic, and some- 


what startling to the staid dignitaries of the Royal 
27 
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Colonial days. It was, “Whether it be Lawful to 
resist the Supreme Magistrate, if the Commonwealth 
can not otherwise be preserved.” IIe maintained that 
it was not lawful. When, many years later, a British 
Governor General was the bearer of pardons for the 
offending colonials, two exceptions were made: John 
Hancock, a rich Boston merchant and leader of the 
republican party and the local militia of New England, 
“and one, S. Adams.” 

So it is plain that Sam Adams was more or less the 
original trouble-maker in Massachusetts. At least, he 
was able to express his own and a lot of other people’s 
thoughts about those doings in Parliament which of- 
fended the loyal subjects of his Majesty, George ITI, 
in New England, as well as some of the other Ameri- 
can provinees. Even as a boy, Sam was a good talker 
and could hold his own in debate. When he stood 
behind the counter in Thomas Cushing’s counting house 
he was given to “meddling” in local affairs in Boston. 
He had no taste nor tact for selling goods, but, as we say 
in these modern times, could “sell” his ideas about this 
or that Royal edict that sought to interfere with New 
England ideas relating to worship or trade. 

When Parliament passed a law that abolished private 
or “Land” banking in the colony, thus ruining his father 
who was engaged in that business, Samuel Adams had 
personal reasons for resenting the arbitrary acts of 
England. He did not, however, make a personal issue 
of the matter, except some years later, after his father’s 
death, when some creditors who had suffered under the 
failure sought to make it a personal issue and sent a 
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sheriff to seize Sam Adams’ house. He met the sheriff 
at the door and threw him into the street. The eredi- 
tors decided not to hold the son responsible for the 
debts of the company with which his father was 
connected, and the Assembly sustained him. 

Samuel Adams’ life and activities were important 
to the founding of the United States in several ways, 
but first and foremost was his connection with the New 
England, and particularly Boston, Town Meetings. 
He was dubbed the “Man of the Town Meeting.” 

The town mectings were the public forums of the 
times, where the men chosen to represent the voice of 
the people on local issues were elected deputies and 
instructed to champion the issues and the exact point 
of view of their constituents. But the town meetings 
were more than forums; they were the governing body 
of the towns, called into being by the warrants of a 
certain number of freemen, or voters. Business was 
conducted upon definitely laid out plans in advance, 
no business being permitted to come before the meet- 
ing except that in hand. They ran the two hundred 
towns of Massachusetts very satisfactorily until some 
of the towns, like Boston, became too large, and also 
until the ideas presented in the town meetings began 
to run counter to those promulgated by the mother 
country for the colonies. The town meetings then had 
their representatives in the Provincial Assembly and 
were able to speak for the colony as a whole. 

It was first in the Town Meetings of Boston that 
Samuel Adams began to raise his voice against the 
arbitrary acts of England, which ignored the “priv- 
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ileges and rights of the colonists as Englishmen,” he 
asserted, and later as a member and corresponding 
clerk of the Assembly. He was elected to the Assem- 
bly when he was forty-two and had come through a 
hard school of training. Brought up in comparative 
wealth, he was compelled by the financial disaster that 
had overtaken his father to take a position in a mer- 
cantile house and engage in a vocation not to his liking. 
Being a studious and book-loving young man, in his 
spare time he was much given to contributing articles, 
then called letters, or correspondence, to the papers 
of the city. He wrote under various noms de plume 
such as Pro Bono Publico, and often answered his own 
contributions under Rex Americus. He was a fluent 
and forceful writer and his contributions attracted wide 
attention. Later he developed the art of oratory, and 
as he was a thorough student of history and the classics, 
he was able to make himself a power not only in the 
colony but a thorn in the side of the British govern- 
ment of the city, and the Parliament in England itself. 
One of his earliest protests was against the system that 
then combined the offices of military and civil affairs 
of the colony under one head. 

In order to support himself and his family he be- 
came a maltster, in partnership with his father, who 
became engaged in this business after his retirement 
from the banking enterprise prohibited by an act of 
Parliament. He also was appointed a tax collector 
and was designated to visit the schools of the colony 
and report upon their progress. He did not make 
much of a success in any of these undertakings, and it 
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was not until he “found himself,” in 1764, as a mem- 
ber of the Assembly and clerk of that body that his 
star began to rise. For the following ten years he 
was a powerful influence in the Assembly as a bold 
representative of the republican principles of the 
people. 

Samuel Adams came from one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families of New England, being a 
direct descendant of John Adams of Devonshire, Eng- 
land. His grandfather and the grandfather of John 
Adams, afterwards President of the United States, 
were brothers. His father was a deacon of the Old 
South Church, of Boston, a selectman, and a member 
of the Assembly. He was a man of wealth and lived 
handsomely in a commanding mansion of the town. 
In this environment of religious and political impor- 
tance Samuel Adams was reared. 

After the expensive Seven Years War, and the ac- 
quisition of the French territory in America and India, 
England found herself in need of funds, and naturally 
turned to the American colonies to furnish the sinews 
of government. George Grenville, the British minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, decided to revive certain obsolete 
laws of revenue in America, and employed the naval 
vessels of England to enforce them. He also concluded 
to cut off the profitable American trade with the French 
West Indies, which would affect the interchange of 
American lumber and provisions for the sugar, molas- 
ses, and rum of those colonies, and so enforce trade 
with the mother country. He attempted this, without 
consulting the people and their legislative representa- 
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tives in New England, and revived an English law 
known as Writs of Assistance, regarded as a dead letter. 
These writs were to be granted by the Superior Court 
of the Colony to officers of the customs, empowering 
them to search houses of those suspected of smuggling, 
which practice rapidly became general after the pro- 
hibition of trade with the French West Indies. 

At this time Boston was the great port of shipping 
of the New World, although the shipping interests of 
the colonies were important all down the coast, not 
only in New England but in New York and Virginia. 
English authorities held that Writs of Assistance were 
legal; the colonists disputed the point; at any rate 
they had no intention of accepting them calmly. 

In addition to the Writs of Assistance which were 
granted under much protest and often resisted by force, 
Grenville decided to impose a Stamp Act upon the 
colonies, in order to raise needed revenue, not only 
for home purposes but to pay the cost of keeping up 
a colonial army. 

This Act, having been passed by Parliament, brought 
Samuel Adams into the arena of public affairs. He 
was appointed by a committee organized by the town 
of Boston to draft a paper presenting the sentiments 
of the community on the subject. In this document 
he first denied the right of the British Parliament to 
impose taxation without representation, and set forth 
the suggestion that the colonies unite to secure a re- 
dress from their grievances. “If our trade may be 
taxed, why not our lands, the produce of our lands, 
and in short everything that we possess or make use 
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of?” he said. “This, we apprehend, annihilates our 
Charter rights to govern ourselves... If taxes are 
laid upon us in any shape without our having a legal 
representation where they are laid, are we not reduced 
from the Character of free Subjects to the miserable 
State of tributary Slaves?” 

The document closed with an appeal to all the North 
American Colonics to unite that “all may happily at- 
tain Redress.” He further asserted that the judiciary 
of the colony should be dependent upon the general 
assembly for their salaries and insinuated the gentle 
suggestion that until the burdens of taxation be re- 
moved, agreements should be made to boycott English 
importations. A memorial formed from this docu- 
ment was sent to the colony’s agent in England for 
transmission to Parliament. It was of no avail, at 
the time, and resistance to the act took a militant form. 
The stamp collector was hung in effigy and the house 
of the British-appointed Supreme Justice of the colony 
was raided and burnt. 

Samuel Adams addressed a town meeting after 
these exhibitions of violence, and order was restored. 
Gloom settled over Boston during the following months. 
The merchants refused to touch the stamps and all 
business was conducted without them. The courts 
were closed and citizens scttled their differences by 
arbitration. The newspapers printed a death’s head 
in place of a stamp. Samucl Adams was chairman 
of a committee appointed to draw up a petition to 
present to the Governor and Council. He called in 
his cousin, John Adams, and Jeremiah Gridley, the 
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head of the Massachusetts bar, and James Otis, the 
fiery lawyer who had denounced the Writs of Assist- 
ance, to support the petition. 

While the tempest raged over the various attempts 
of the changing ministries of England to impose tax- 
ation on the colonies, Samuel Adams conceived the 
idea of writing and sending a circular letter to “each 
House of Representatives or Burgesses on the Conti- 
nent,” setting forth the grievances of Massachusetts, 
but without any attempt to influence the other colonies. 
This letter, followed by others, had wide effect both 
in America and in England. On the one hand, it 
was the beginning of a correspondence that eventually 
culminated in the First Continental Congress; and on 
the other hand it caused England to make an impres- 
sive display of naval force in the harbor of Boston. 

The circular letter had suggested .a uniform plan 
of action in the different Icgislatures to protest against 
the acts of Parliament. The sentiment was regarded 
as seditious and the Massachusetts legislature was 
called upon by the Governor to rescind its act under 
threat of suspension. But the colonies responded in 
no unquestionable terms. Connecticut, Virginia, New 
Jersey, and Georgia joined Massachusetts. “This is 
a glorious day,” exclaimed Samuel Adams. The As- 
sembly, under the leadership of Adams, declined to 
rescind, and a petition was prepared asking “that his 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to remove his 
excellency, Francis Bernard, from the government of 
the Province.” The Governor suspended the Assembly. 

From then on until the arrival of English troops 
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from New York it was a drawn battle of 
Samuel Adams, the republicans of the Assembly and 
the Town Meeting against the Crown authorities. In 
the mind of Adams all hopes of reconciliation were 
abandoned, though he drafted frequent memorials and 
petitions, even to the last meeting of the Assembly, 
before leaving Boston for Philadelphia as a delegate 
to the Congress. “I will oppose this tyranny at the 
threshold,” he said. 

When General Gage, the British commander-in-chief 
of all the forces in the colony, arrived in Boston with 
two regiments, Sam Adams began a bombardment of 
letters, correspondence, and pamphlets that stirred all 
New England. He demanded that the colonists should 
have exactly the same rights under the British Con- 
stitution that were extended to the Englishmen at 
home. In Parliament, and by the Tories at Boston, 
Adams was called the “chief incendiary,” the “all in 
all,” the instar omnium, the “arch-rebel,” and. other 
pet names, but his power was so great. with three- 
quarters of the people that none of the Crown officials 
dared do more than call him names and threaten 
charges of sedition and disloyalty. 

Samuel Adams demanded that the governor remove 
the Red-coats from Boston. The governor, then Ber- 
nard, offered to return one regiment to Halifax. “Both 
or nothing,” became Adams’ slogan, and he won. In 
an attempt to conciliate the colonists, Parliament 
abolished all duties except on tea. Adams demurred. 
It was the principle of taxation without representation 
that he was fighting for. Worn out with the contest, 
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Bernard retired, and the people, in their joy, celebrated 
his departure with a great jollification. ‘“Maim that 
Adams,” said Bernard. ‘Every dip of his pen stings 
like a horned snake.” Thomas Hutchinson, an Ameri- 
can born, was appointed the new governor. Ile said 
of Adams: ‘Such is the obstinacy and inflexible dis- 
_ position of the man that he can never be conciliated 
by any office or gift whatever.” 

Tea then became the issue of the day. The tea 
business was in the control of the new governor’s sons, 
and the opposition was doubly fierce. A league of 
Tea Abstainers was formed by the women and not a 
drop of tea was drunk openly in the colony. Seven- 
teen million pounds accumulated in the warehouses of 
England. 

About this time Benjamin Franklin, who was in 
London as agent for Pennsylvania, was appointed 
agent for Massachusetts, also. He had achieved 4 
great reputation for his liberal and patriotic views and 
acts both in Pennsylvania and since residing in Lon- 
don. To Franklin, then, Adams sent a full letter of 
instructions giving in great detail the grievances of 
the colony. Shortly after this Franklin secured a 
number of letters that Governor Hutchinson had writ- 
ten to the ministry, greatly misrepresenting the atti- 
tude of the people of Boston towards the acts of Par- 
liament, and recommending a drastic curtailing of the 
rights of the people. These letters were read by Sam- 
uel Adams in the Assembly and published in the pa- 
pers of the day. It was the opinion of the committee 
having the letters in charge that they tended and were 
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designed to overthrow the constitution and introduce 
arbitrary power in Massachusetts. The exposure of 
the designs of the Tories was complete. 

Samuel Adams, in a petition to the King, urged the 
recall of Hutchinson and followed it up in an open 
letter proposing that a “Congress of American States 
be assembled,” and that an “American Commonwealth” 
be formed and put into execution, “unless our political 
fathers can secure American Liberties in some other 
way.” To put this suggestion into being, he renewed 
the activities of the Legislative Committee of Corre- 
spondence, which had been continually augmented by 
the local committees of correspondence between the 
different towns of the colony. 

In Philadelphia the agents of the East India Com- 
pany, who were appointed to sell tea, were requested 
by the colonists to refuse or resign the appointment. 
A similar action was carried out in Boston. But 
the Boston merchants refused to resign. Already 
a “tea ship’ was in the harbor. The Committees of 
Correspondence pledged themselves to resist the land- 
ing of the cargoes. In a stirring address at a Town 
Meeting, Adams declared that the “tea shall be sent 
back,” and not a dissenting voice was raised. 

A monster meeting of the people faced the ships in 
the harbor, and the captains asked for clearance from 
the governor to return to England. Hutchinson re- 
fused, whereupon Adams declared: “This is all that 
this meeting can do to save the country.” When dark- 
ness had fallen on the assembled citizens, suddenly, 
at a preconcerted signal, half a hundred “Mohawks” 
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rushed by the door and hurried to the wharf. Un- 
resisted, they climbed over the sides of the ship and 
hurled the cargo of tea overboard. The fife and drum 
sprang out of the darkness, and the “Mohawks” and 
the great crowds of citizens marched through the 
streets. “The Boston Tea Party” was Sam Adams’ 
reply to Parliament and the Crown Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

John Hancock, who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence so large that “the King could read his 
signature without putting on his spectacles,” was one, 
among many other prominent patriots, who was a 
leader of the famous Boston Tea Party. In other 
ports, Charleston, New York, and Philadelphia, the 
tea was left to rot in the warehouses. “It is more to 
be dreaded than pestilence,” said Adams. 

As a retaliatory measure the Port Bill was passc4 
by Parliament, and Boston was closed to trade. Ships 
were forbidden to enter, while other ports were desig- 
nated. A still further act was passed to deprive the 
colony of any jurisdiction over the judges or juries, 
which was an infraction of the Constitution of the 
province. Other nullifying acts were passed, and 
General Gage was sent up from New York to super- 
sede Hutchinson. The legislature was prorogued and 
the civil authority of the colony was at an end. 
Hutchinson and eleven thousand loyalists departed for 
Halifax, never to return. 

The Committee of Correspondence had not been in- 
active and New York, Philadelphia, and Virginia had 
announced that “Boston must be sustained.” In his 
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desperation, Gage attempted to bribe Adams by gifts 
and promises of great advancement. Adams listened 
to the secret messenger of the Governor, then with in- 
dignation replied: “Sir, I trust I have long since 
made my peace with the King of Kings. No personal 
inducements shall induce me to abandon the righteous 
cause of my country. Tell Governor Gage that it is 
the advice of Samuel Adams to him to no longer insult 
the feelings of an exasperated people.” Mr Adams 
was offered a title and a large pension. 

His devotion to the cause of the colonists was so 
devoid of all personal ambition and so indifferent to 
danger that he was kept constantly on the verge of 
poverty. His small salary as clerk of the Assembly 
was turned over to his frugal wife, who by utmost 
economy managed to stretch it to meet their daily 
needs. 

Dramatic moments were to follow at Salem, where 
the Assembly was to meet for the last time. The Tory 
members attempted to crowd the house and fill the 
rostrum. Intimidation was intended. Adams pointed 
to the chair, occupied by a Tory member dressed in a 
gold-laced coat. ‘‘Sir,” he said, “my company will not 
be pleasant to the gentlemen who occupy it. I trust 
that they will remove to another part of the house.” 
Compliance was immediate. Adams dispelled any 
illusion that they may have had that he feared them. 

By a plan he had conceived, Adams lulled to sleep 
the opposition of the Tory members who, in the belief 
that some compromise was to be made, one by one 
left the House. Then, suddenly, he locked the door, 
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put the key in his pocket, and deputies were elected 
to the First Continental Congress, that was to be held 
in accordance with the plans of the Committees of 
Correspondence of the different provinces. When the 
governor’s representative was finally admitted, with 
orders to suspend the Assembly, the great plan of 
Samue! Adams had been completed. “And now,” said 
Adams, “it is the virtue of the yeomanry that we are 
chiefly to depend on.” 

Samuel Adams had become too dangerous a person 
to arrest. He represented practically the whole peo- 
ple; he was the real governor of the province. Simple 
and unaffected in his manner, unostentatious in his 
habits and mode of life, he was one of the plain people. 
He could speak in terms they understood, chat with 
them informally and unreservedly, and explain to them 
the issues of the day in words that they comprehended. 
He was constantly in the public eye, in Faneuil Hall 
and the Old South Church, in the ship yards and at 
the docks. He was the spirit and “moderator” of the 
town meetings. Toward every arbitrary measure that 
came across the seas he was first and foremost in the 
opposition. On the platform and in the press he 
fought British oppression at every turn. To that end 
he gave his whole time and all the strength and talents 
he possessed. It was said that he wrote under twenty- 
five noms de plume and drafted, besides, for the Assem- 
bly about every paper and petition that they promul- 
gated. He was an astute, wily, alert and resourceful 
politician, and was a genius in selecting men to stand 
for issues and go to the front line of battle. He was 
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always willing to stand in the background, as is the 
duty of generals today, ready to jump into the fray 
when, there was danger of defeat. He was an organizer 
and originator of the first magnitude. ‘He was,” 
said Thomas Jefferson, “the Man of the Revolution.” 

Samuel Adams was fifty-two years old when, on that 
fateful night, he and John Hancock started for the 
Congress at Philadelphia. It was the first time that 
he had left his native New England. For this great 
journey he had been presented with a new suit of 
clothes, a new hat, and shoes, and necessary accom- 
paniments of travel. His cousin, John Adams, loaned 
him a horse for the three hundred mile journey to 
Philadelphia, and John Hancock, the rich merchant, 
it is conjectured, paid the bills, although there is a 
record of the Assembly having voted money for the 

delegates. 
' - This first Congress was called for the purpose of 
uniting the colonies in the cause of obtaining redress 
of their grievances from the King. Independgnce was 
not the issue, although it was regarded as an eventu- 
ality if no heed was given to their petitions to the 
Crown. It was the first time in the history of Amer- 
ica that such a Congress had been brought together. 
It was Samuel Adams who was the originator of the 
idea, and it was he “more than any other member 
that was the fountain of our more important meas- 
ures,” said Jefferson. . ; 

At that first Congress, Samuel Adams opposed fur- 
ther concessions to Parliament. “I should advise per- 
sisting in our struggle for liberty, though it was re- 
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vealed from heaven that nine hundred and ninety- 
nine were to perish, and only one of a thousand to 
survive and retain his liberty. One such freeman 
must possess more virtue and enjoy more happiness 
than a thousand slaves; and let him propagate his like, 
and transmit to them what he hath so nobly preserved.” 

In Boston Adams urged the preparation for defense 
and counselled the Massachusetts militia not to per- 
mit the Crown forces, of which there were now twelve 
regiments in the city, to penetrate the country fur- 
ther than ten miles. When Gage attempted to capture 
the militia’s munitions at Concord, he stopped on the 
way out at Lexington to arrest, with no chance for 
pardon, Adams and Hancock who were spending the 
night at the house where Hancock’s father had resided 
for half a century. This caused the clash at Lexing- 
ton which started the Revolution. Adams wrote his 
wife, “Gage had made me respectable by naming me 
the first among those who are to receive no favors 
from him.” 

It was the Adamses in the Second Congress who se- 
lected and nominated Washington to be commander- 
in-chief of the Continental army, John Adams making 
the motion and Samuel Adams seconding it. Samuel 
Adams supported Washington unfalteringly through- 
out the revolution. 

Upon his return to Boston he found the General 
Provincial Assembly already organized and in session. 
He was appointed Secretary of State, and again rode 
three hundred miles to Philadelphia to attend the third 
session of Congress. To a friend in Boston he wrote; 
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“The child of Independence is now struggling for 
birth. I trust that in a short time it will be brought 
forth, and, in spite of Pharaoh, all America will hail 
the dignified stranger.” Independence was born, July 
4th 1776; for without it, Adams maintained, there 
could be no possibilities of securing foreign alliances. 
It was the culmination of his dream, and its actual 
achievement represented his political strategy. The 
will for freedom had been aroused; the achievement 
of that end depended upon the assistance of the enemies 
of Great Britain, as Adams and the statesmen of the 
times realized. 

Samuel Adams’ signature is affixed to the Declaration 
of Independence. He served in Congress until 1781, 
when he retired from the national arena to become a 
leading member of the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention. In Congress and in his own state he never 
relaxed his vigorous championship of the cause so dear 
to his soul. In debate and by his pen he kept up the 
fight, always on the side of Washington, though an 
ardent democrat and loath to delegate sweeping powers 
to any man or body of men. He was chosen lieutenant 
governor of Massachusetts in 1789, and governor from 
1794 until 1797, when the condition of his health 
necessitated his retirement from public life. 

Samuel Adams was now seventy-five. His life’s 
work was done. A presidential election had just taken 
place at which Virginia had given him fifteen votes for 
the office of chief executive of the nation. He was 
honored at home and abroad. His services to his state 
during the years since his retirement from Congress 
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had been great, though his anti-federalist tendencies 
had isolated him from playing a part in the national 
government and defeated him for Congress. Yet, it 
could never be said that Adams opposed the federal 
union, even though he adhered to the principles of state 
sovereignty. William V. Wells, Adams’ great-grand- 
son, thus describes the toil-worn patriot in his old age: 

“He always walked with his family to and from 
church, until his failing health prevented. His stature 
was a little above medium height. He wore a tie-wig, 
cocked hat, buckled shoes, knee-breeches, and a red 
cloak, and held himself very erect, with the ease and 
address of a polite gentleman. On stopping to speak 
with any person in the street his salutation was formal, 
yet cordial. His gestures were animated and in con- 
versation there was a slight tremulous motion of the 
head. He never wore glasses in public, except when en- 
gaged in official duties at the State House. His 
complexion was florid and his eyes dark blue. The eye- 
brows were heavy, almost to bushiness, and contrasted 
remarkably with the clear forehead, which at the age of 
seventy, had but few wrinkles. The face had a benig- 
nant, but careworn, expression, blended with native 
dignity (some have said majesty) of countenance, 
which never failed to impress strangers.” 

To his last, Samuel Adams never lost sight of the 
cause of the common people. He retained his interest 
in the publie school and counselled the legislature not 
to decrease the appropriation for grammar schools, “the 
ancient and beneficial mode of education in grammar 
schools,” he said, “where the poor and the rich may 
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derive equal benefit, while none, excepting the more 
wealthy, generally speaking, can avail themselves of the 
benefits of academies.” 

The old patriot died, October 2nd, 1803. He died 
as he had lived, poor to the end; the only competency 
he knew, and which supported him in his old age, was 
the money paid by the government for the services of 
his son who was a surgeon in Washington’s army. The 
grave of Samuel Adams was unmarked for many years. 
He was buried with solemn ceremony in what is now 
known as Adams Square, close by the scene of the “Bos- 
ton Massacre,” where was shed the first blood in the 
clash between the British Red-coats and the citizens of 
Boston. A simple metal disk marks the grave, in the 
very heart of Boston, on Tremont Street, close to the 
curb. Its only inscription is, “THIS MARKS THE GRAVE 
OF SAMUEL ADAMS.” 


JOHN HANCOCK 
(1737-1793) 


THE GREAT MERCHANT-PATRIOT OF 
THE REVOLUTION 


HEN the author of this volume was a very 
\ \ young boy his father offered him a big cop- 
per two-cent piece for every time he read 
through the Declaration of Independence; and, if 
after reading it fifty times he could recite it, an extra 
dollar. He read it fifty times and, aside from a few 
phrases, the most vivid thing that stood out in his mind 
was the signature of John Hancock. He thought that 
Mr. Hancock must have been the most important per- 
son who signed that historic document because his sig- 
nature was by far the largest and easiest to read. 
John Hancock’s signature is probably the best known 
one in the United States, even today, over one hundred 
and forty-eight years since Hancock, with a flourish 
of his quill, inscribed his name at the bottom of that 
immortal declaration, “so plain that George the Third 
may read it without his spectacles,” as he remarked. 
But John Hancock, then President of the Continental 
Congress, deserves fame from that act as well as other 
brave and patriotic deeds in those days when a hang- 
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patriotic cause in America. His was the first signa- 
ture to the Declaration and for over a month the only 
one, except that of his secretary. It was deemed a 
wise precaution to withhold others, as the act was 
regarded by the British as treasonable. 

John Hancock was no coward, nor did he ever hes- 
itate to pledge his services and his large fortune to 
the fight of the colonists for their rights, and he had 
much to lose, in worldly goods as well as liberty and 
personal safety. He had large mercantile interests in 
Boston and ships on the seas, great warehouses filled 
with valuable shipments, and a fine mansion and much 
real estate in the city. He was of good English de- 
scent and his family bore a coat-of-arms: a raised hand, 
as if in warning, and above it three fighting cocks, 
underneath which was inscribed in Latin, “No pleas- 
ure without pain.” Above the shield was a fighting- 
cock with the tail of a dragon, indicating an ancient 
house of honorable record in the service of the King. 
The arms literally symbolized the family name—hand- 
cock, simplified to Hancock. 

John’s uncle, a wealthy merchant of Boston, died 
when the young man was twenty-six years of age; his 
grandfather was a noted minister of Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, where occurred the clash between the British 
regulars and the State militia in April, 1775. His 
father was a minister of Braintree, where John was 
born January 16th, 1737, two years later than John 
Adams. The latter was also of that place, and was the 
lineal descendant of John Alden of the Mayflower. 
The two boys, preéminent in the revolution, were neigh- 
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bors and playmates, though John Hancock’s father 
died when he was seven years of age, and the future 
President of the Continental Congress and the first 
American governor of Massachusetts was sent to live 
with his wealthy uncle, Thomas Hancock, in the great 
granite and brownstone house on Beacon Mill, Boston. 
Tis uncle Thomas owned the whole of that later aris- 
tocratic hub of Boston. At that time it was used as 
a pasture for his cows. 

Young John had entered a stately and elegant home, 
the petted and favorite nephew of the great merchant, 
who at once planned to make him his successor in his 
business, and his heir. Thomas Hancock was a man 
of social distinction and a patron of literature and 
education, presenting Harvard College with five hun- 
dred pounds sterling and establishing a scholarship of 
Oriental Languages and of Hebrew; besides, he had 
a large library of his own, a rare and prized posses- 
sion in those days, and one that proved valuable to 
the young scion of the house, who was to attend Bos- 
ton Public Latin School, the most exclusive and an- 
cient school in the city. 

Those were days when boys’ brains were crammed 
with the classics. Not to read Latin and Greek was 
not to possess the rudiments of education. The his- 
tory of the ancients and the Bible were elementary 
studies. ‘“Atsop’s Fables,” “Eutropius,” and “Lilly’s 
Grammar” came next, and Cicero, Virgil, Xenophon 
and Homer followed. The literature of our Revolu- 
tionary times is laden with the classics, with religious 
precepts, and ancient philosophy. Fiction was taboo, 
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and “light reading” was unknown, unless we except 
the English publications, “The Tatler,” and “The 
Guardian.” 

There were no steel pens in those days, and the hand- 
ling of a quill, an art, was part of the school curricu- 
Tum. John Hancock became an adept at the quill, 
and in his signature he no doubt expressed his pride 
in the mastery of that refractory article. 

John followed his uncle’s gifts to Harvard. It was 
the inevitable destination of a graduate of the Latin 
school. There was no bridge across the Charles River, 
and the delays of the ferry at Charlestown made the 
circuitous route by Roxbury and the Neck more to 
be depended upon. The trip required early rising and 
much inconvenience, and John Ilancock, after the 
Revolution, in 1785, was one of the first incorporators 
of a bridge across the river at Charlestown. He had 
not forgotten his strenuous journeys to Cambridge 
during his Harvard days, when at six in the morning 
he began his college day by listening to the Scriptures 
read in Hebrew or Greck, and none too short a prayer 
by the President. 

Harvard was devoted to the preparation of young men 
for the ministry, though geometry, astronomy, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic were given in the senior year. 
Young Hancock, who was shortly to enter the count- 
ing house, or office, of his uncle, took more interest in 
these studies, than the divinity subjects, and the phys- 
ies, ethics, metaphysics, and disputes that preceded 
them. John was a good student, favored in rank, due 
to the social importance of his family, and came out 
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of college a polished, courtly, and popular young man. 
He was graduated at the age of seventeen, July 17th, 
1754, with the regulation degree of A.B., to subse- 
quently be given M.A. and also an LL.D. at Yale 
and at Brown University, and become a Fellow in the 
American Academy. 

John did not prepare for or enter the ministry as 
was his natural inheritance from his grandfather and 
his father, but was escorted proudly down to Long 
Wharf, at the end of Boston’s “Main Street,”—State 
Street—and given a more intimate view of the ware- 
houses and the ships that carried the flag of the house 
of Hancock. John was apprenticed by his uncle in 
the mercantile trading business that was the largest in 
the city of seventeen thousand inhabitants. 

For six years he stuck to it and mastered the details 
so successfully that his uncle decided to let him see 
the other end of the trading game, and sent him to 
London to observe and study and become acquainted 
with the English agents of the firm. They were in- 
structed to find him good and reputable lodgings and 
to supply him “with what money he may want for his 
expenses.” It was evident that his nephew had won 
his complete confidence, for he notified his agents that 
upon the return of the young man he was to become 
a partner of the firm. “He is a sober, modest young 
man,” remarked John’s uncle. In a letter that fol- 
lowed the departure of the young merchant his uncle 
warned him to beware of pickpockets, lest he lose the 
watch he had given him, and to fill his mind with wise 
improvements. 
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The young man’s year and a half in London gave 
him the opportunity of seeing something of Royalty , 
and of mecting the leading British merchants in the 
American trade. John bore himself with dignity and 
dressed in the elegance of the day, though “wore no 
lace,” he wrote his uncle. He wrote that he was 
slightly apprehensive that his tailor’s bill would amaze 
his doting uncle; but he was the recipient of no criti- 
cism from home. He witnessed the coronation of 
George the Third and his marriage to Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. He was present at some of 
the debates in Parliament when William Pitt was Prime 
Minister. 

It is not recorded that he brought home any im- 
pression of disturbing conditions that portended the 
subsequent measures of taxing the Colonies’ trade, 
though taxation was then the prime subject of discus- 
sion in England, following the wars in the East and 
the English contest with the French in America. “I 
shall with satisfaction bid myself adieu to this grand 
place with all its pleasurable enjoyments and tempting 
scenes, for more substantial pleasure which I promise 
myself in the enjoyment of my friends in America,” 
he wrote upon the eve of his intended departure in 
the spring of 1761. 

Young John, however, did reflect London upon his 
return, for his taste in clothes and wigs did not dimin- 
ish. He became the “Beau Brummel” of Boston 
town and the youths of the day watched his increasing 
wardrobe with keen interest, if not jealousy. Among 
his outfits were gold-laced coats of broadcloth, velvet 
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breeches, green, lilac, blue, and white silk stockings, 
with shoes bearing gold and silver buckles, shirts 
trimmed with lace and other attributes of the English 
gentleman, somewhat shocking to the more modest of 
puritanical Boston. Thus elegantly attired, the young 
merchant went to and fro in his social life, and though 
less conspicuous in his daily business clothes, he main- 
tained “proper attire,” befitting his station. 

John Hancock never lost his pride in dress, though 
he joined the patriots in wearing homespun garments 
after the passage of the non-importation act. His 
uncle’s fondest dreams were realized, for the young 
man, then twenty-seven years old, succeeded amazingly 
in the management of the company’s ships, warehouses, 
and stores and real estate. Thomas Hancock died in 
1764, leaving his entire property, except reservations 
for his wife, to his beloved nephew, John, amounting 
in value to seventy thousand pounds sterling and a 
prosperous going business. That business and the 
management of his property was carried on with in- 
creasing success. 

All was not well, however, with trade with England. 
Restrictions on American manufacturing, hints of in- 
creasing taxation in a new form, known as the Stamp 
Act, and other schemes to relieve the over-taxed Eng- 
lishman at home, began to arouse the Colonists against 
the mother country. John Hancock’s uncle had been 
a loyal Royalist and totally out of sympathy with the 
radical orators of the day. John was nurtured and 
brought up in the school of conservatism and religious 
obedience and discipline. It was not until, as a mer- 
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chant, he began to see the disaster that would follow 
the policy of the English ministers towards the Colony 
and trade that his protest was voiced in his letters 
to his agents in London. “I wonder that the mer- 
chants and friends of America do not make some 
stir for us,” he wrote. The English merchants did 
protest, but their voices were drowned in the clamor 
for taxing the American colonists. “It will ruin 
our trade,” wrote Hancock, when the Stamp Act was 
announced. 

John Hancock built a new ship which was signifi- 
cantly named Inberty. He sent it to England in 
August, 1765, six months after the passage of the 
obnoxious act. By it he dispatched a strong protest 
against the execution of the act, observing portentously 
that “our stamp officer has resigned.” When the 
stamps arrived a month later he wrote to England that 
“it is universally determined here never to submit to 
it—the consequences will be more fatal to you than to 
us.” Thus he had joined the revolt. He attended 
town meetings and, like Samuel Adams, acted as 
Moderator, or Chairman. He joined a committee to 
instruct the course of the General Assembly. He had 
witnessed riots and seen the Stamp Officer’s effigy 
burned and an attack on the Crown Governor’s house. 
He had notified his representatives in England that 
a “thousand guineas would be no temptation to me 
to be the first that should apply stamps.” He fur- 
ther wrote that he had the “rights and liberties and 
privileges of the English Constitution, and I as an 


Englishman will enjoy them.” 
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Taxation without representation the Colony of 
Massachusetts would not have. The deputies of nine 
colonies met at New York and appealed for their 
rights as Englishmen. Franklin had informed the 
British Parliament that the American colonies would 
never submit, and lost his job and was sent home for 
his pains. As has been told in this volume, the Act 
was repealed, but a more obnoxious one was passed 
giving the King and Parliament the power to make 
laws for the colonies and people of America, and speci- 
fying any proceedings denying such power were null 
and void. It was a distinction without a difference. 

Boston and John Hancock, however, rejoiced and 
celebrated the repeal of the Stamp Act; but the colo- 
nists were soon to feel the strong arm of their Sover- 
eign. British soldiers were sent over to enforce the 
acts of Parliament and billeted upon the colonists, 
who resisted the impositions. Duties were raised on 
numerous articles of necessity in America, and edicts 
were issued placing the complete control of the gover- 
nors and judges under British orders.? 

The clash came when the Liberty was seized by the 
British revenue collectors, on the charge of making a 
false entry of her cargo. The case was defended by 
John Adams on the ground that a law had been broken 
which the Colony had no share in making. It was 
the beginning of the end—and end that was contested 
at Concord and Lexington, and led to an uprising of 
the Colonies equally oppressed by offensive and arbi- 


1 Other incidents that followed in Massachusetts are told in the 
sketches of Samuel and John Adams. 
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trary acts of the mother country, in which they were 
not permitted to have a voice or representation. 

Hancock had become a patriot. The rich aristocrat 
of Boston who wore gay velvet and lace and carried 
a gold headed cane was first to lead a procession of 
protesting citizens through the streets of Boston. His 
demeanor was quiet and his methods orderly, but his 
presence and counsel and his purse were always first 
to open for the defense of the rights of the people. He 
turned his business over to subordinates and gave his 
time and his money to the cause of liberty. He ceased 
to be the merchant who feared for his trade with Eng- 
land and became the patriot ready to serve with his 
rifle and wealth. 

He helped force the Royal Governor to remove the 
Red-coats from the city, and he tock a seat in the 
legislature and became a member of a committee of 
public safety. The King denounced him as a traitor 
and ordered that no quarter or pardon be granted him. 
Included in this “honor” was his friend and co-worker, 
Samuel Adams. 

It was John Hancock who received the Hutchinson 
Letters? from Benjamin Franklin and turned them 
over to Samuel Adams to read at a closed session of 
the Assembly. In the meantime Hancock bought and 
presented to Harvard College over a thousand volumes 
of a character that tended to stimulate liberalism of 
thought. He also fitted out his place of worship, the 
Brattle Street Church, at an expense of one thousand 
dollars. He was made Colonel of a company of Cadets, 


1 See sketch of Benjamin Franklin. 
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and in 1774 was unanimously chosen to the General 
Court. 

In England the reaction to the Colonies’ protest was 
to repeal the Tax bill, except the tax on tea. Then 
came the famous Boston “Tea Party” in which it was 
said John Hancock’s Cadets took part, and the sub- 
sequent closing of the port of Boston, and the arrival 
of troops from New York. The port was sealed, not 
a ship of Hancock’s left Long Wharf, the warehouses 
were deserted, and row boats and scows and fishing 
smacks were idle. The town was blockaded by British 
men-of-war, town meetings were forbidden, and Bos- 
ton lay idle and depressed. 

When the Colonies called the delegates to Congress 
in Philadelphia, John Hancock took charge of matters 
at home. His purse, it was said, was largely contrib- 
uted to the expenses of the Massachusetts delegates. 
When General Gates ordered the troops to seize the 
powder stored at Charlestown, New England arose. 
The Governor called an assembly to meet at Salem, 
then rescinded the order, but two hundred and sixty 
representatives assembled and adjourned to Concord, 
where John Hancock was elected President. 

At Cambridge the Congress reassembled and ap- 
pointed a military committee of which Hancock was 
chairman, and prepared for action. Officers were ap- 
pointed and preparations were made for military 
needs. Legislative prerogatives were taken out of the 
hands of Royal authority and John Hancock, in his 
proclamation, omitted for the first time in the Colony’s 
history the name of the King. The military authority 
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of the Committee superseded the orders of the Royal 
Governor-General Gage. The war note was struck, 
and the King pronounced New England in a state of 
rebellion. 

John Hancock was sent to the second Congress at 
Philadelphia as a delegate and was chosen unanimously 
as its first President. Thus were the carping critics 
of Hancock silenced. Those who asked “why he stayed 
at home” were answered. It was carried out as ar- 
ranged between Samuel Adams and himself. Adams 
was an orator; Hancock, an organizer. 

At Concord in March, 1775, John Hancock took the 
chair in the second meeting of the newly organized 
Provincial Congress. The military activities of Gage 
hung over the assemblage of patriots. A day of fasting 
and prayer was appointed and coincidently a Commit- 
tee of Safety was authorized to form six companies of 
artillery, volunteer militia, and minute men, all to be 
ready at the call of the committee. The Colonial had 
learned the lesson of going to church with a gun on his 
shoulder. The Congress adjourned; but Hancock and 
his friend, Samuel Adams, remained at Lexington, 
near by. Here Hancock’s grandfather had lived, and 
his house, still owned by his grandson, was now oc 
cupied by the parson. 

At midnight they were aroused by the famous rider, 
Paul Revere, who had seen signal lanterns on the bel- 
fry of the North Church in Boston, and brought the 
news that Gage had started his troops to seize the mil- 
itary stores of the militia. Hancock jumped from his 
bed and started the meeting-house bell ringing, to 
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arouse the people. It was a signal understood in the 
town, and two hundred and fifty men were in arms 
by daybreak. 

Hancock grabbed up a gun in the parsonage and 
started for the common to take command of the pa- 
triots, but the hand of fate interposed. Had John 
Hancock joined the little group of Middlesex yeomanry 
who fought the British at Lexington he undoubtedly 
would have been shot. Both he and Samuel Adams 
were marked men, especially sought by the British 
regulars. Fortunately his mother and her niece, Dor- 
othy Quincy, his fiancée, appeared at dawn and joined 
their protests with Samuel Adams and his aunt, who 
was at the parsonage, against exposing himself to cap- 
ture or worse. Hancock was eager to risk his life with 
the patriots and had to be carried off to safety by 
Adams, until the conflict was over. Then he and his 
companion continued their journey to Philadelphia 
to attend the Continental Congress. Dorothy was 
anxious to return to Boston, despite his peremptory 
orders that she and his mother accompany him on his 
journey to the house of a friend. ‘Recollect, Mr. 
Hancock, I am not under your control yet,” retorted 
the spirited girl who was to become his wife. “TI shall 
return to Boston and my father tomorrow.” 

It was an eventful trip that the two Massachusetts 
delegates, John Hancock and Samuel Adams, took to 
Philadelphia. They were received everywhere with 
honor. In New York several thousand people fol- 
lowed Hancock’s carriage and insisted upon taking out 
the horses and drawing the carriage through the streets. 
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His modesty prevailed and despite continued attempts 
he proceeded through the city in his carriage drawn 
by his horses. Outside of Philadelphia the delegates 
were met by several hundred soldiers mounted and 
formed with drawn swords. Again the people tried 
to disengage his horses and draw the carriage through 
the streets, and again he protested, declaring that he 
would not permit the people to degrade themselves, but 
would get out and walk by their side, if they persisted. 

The delegates to the Continental Congress were jeal- 
ous of John Hancock’s popularity, but the President 
of the Congress so conducted himself that the adula- 
tion that was paid him was shared by his associates, 
modestly and without revealing the fact it was John 
Hancock who furnished the coach and presumably 
paid the bills incident to the trip. His fortune was 
always at the service of his compatriots, though his 
mansion in Boston was seized and occupied by Gen- 
eral Clinton, and his ships were tied up at Long Wharf. 

At that Second Congress in Philadelphia, John Han- 
cock was a large figure. His immaculate attire, his 
reputed wealth, his prestige in Massachusetts, his loss 
of the Liberty to the British, his aristocratic bearing, 
and his conspicuous services to the cause of the Colo- 
nies made him the peer of the New York and Vir- 
ginia patriots. If Adams was envious of Hancock’s 
popularity he did not express it, for it was he who 
nominated Hancock President of the Congress, to suc- 
ceed Peyton Randolph, who was called to Virginia to 
preside over the Legislature. So the proscribed Han- 
cock, who was charged by George Third as a traitor 
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to be arrested without clemency, was elected to preside 
over the Second Congress of Colonists, in rebellion 
against the tyranny of Great Britain. 

John Hancock undertook a great task. He did not 
seek it. He accepted his responsibility with great 
modesty. He refused to take the chair until Benjamin 
Harrison dragged him forward and pressed upon him 
the honor that had come to him unsolicited. 

There were men of iron will and giants of ability 
in that Second Congress—men who knew that they were 
standing in the shadow of the gallows, who were 
branded as traitors, and who could not count upon the 
spineless quasi-patriots who played safe. ‘They rep- 
resented colonies widely differing in their points of 
view, united only on one point—a demand for redress 
from the wrongs and insclence of the country they 
at heart loved and recognized as their sovereign. They 
all pined to sccure the redress that they sought, but 
despaired of receiving any, and were determined that 
the issue that had arisen must be settled now, and by 
war if necessary. ‘Those were stirring, momentous 
times, when lives were in jeopardy and degradation 
and disgrace lingered in the offing. “We must hang 
together or we will hang separately,” as one signer 
expressed it, afterwards. 

The nation was in arms, the British ships held our 
ports, and Red-coats occupied Boston and New York, 
and lay in ships off the Virginia shores. “To Arms” 
was the cry that resounded from Massachusetts to the 
Southland. Then came the great disappointment of 
John Hancock’s life. Like Patrick Henry, John Mar- 
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shall, Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and some other 
of our great founder-patriots, John Hancock was burn- 
ing to back personally his convictions in the arena of 
war, but was denied the opportunity. 

The wise guardians of our liberty weighed men care- 
fully, and moved with prudence. They were hard 
when it came to the selection of a Commander-in-Chief 
of the Continental Armies. They measured men as 
nature had made them. They picked men to fight the 
battles, to lead the armies, and men to carry on the 
parliamentary and constructive tasks of legislation and 
the economic problems of the sincws of war. They 
discarded John Hancock as Commander-in-Chief and 
called George Washington to lead the Continental 
Armies. If the oft criticized Congress made many 
mistakes of commission and omission, it made no mis- 
take in this decision, either in retaining John Hancock 
where he rendered his best service, or in appointing 
George Washington. This history testifies. 

George Washington was a trained soldier who had 
fought the frontier battles of the English against the 
French and Indians; John Hancock had no military 
experience outside the coloneley of the Boston Cadets 
and a desire to be first in war. John Hancock, how- 
ever, proved his greatness in character in accepting the 
decision of Congress and complimenting Washington 
and sustaining him always, as President of Congress, 
though in his heart he never wholly forgave Congress, 
or Washington in the coveted command. That Sam- 
uel and John Adams presented Washington’s nomina- 
tion to Congress as the man of the hour, was a pill so 
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bitter to Hancock that for years he was estranged from 
his erstwhile compatriot and friend. 

To Washington he wrote: “I must beg the favor 
that you will reserve some berth for me, in such depart- 
ment as you may judge proper; for I am determined 
to act under you, if it be to take a firelock and join 
the ranks as a volunteer.” Hancock signed Washing- 
ton’s commission as General and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of the United Colonies, but Washington 
respectfully declined his offer to serve in the army. 
It was not in Hancock’s fate to be a soldier; his serv- 
ices were more important in the field of parliamentary 
activities that his associates urged upon him. What- 
ever his personal feelings may have been he gave Wash- 
ington his continued support in his long and desperate 
campaign. 

Despite Dolly Quincy’s threat to defy her lover’s 
request and return to British-occupied Boston, she did 
not carry it out. John Hancock’s will prevailed, aug- 
mented by the strong influence of her aunt, and they 
took refuge in Connecticut, accompanying him that 
far on his way to Philadelphia. He took them to the 
house of a friend, Thaddeus Purr, relative of Aaron 
Burr, at Fairfield, and left them with the promise of 
returning as soon as his duties would permit. 

The wayward girl, much hurt, was appeased at last 
by many thoughtful and beautiful gifts from her 
fiancé, the President of Congress. On one occasion he 
sent her two pair of white silk and white thread stock- 
ings, “which I think will fit,” he added; also one pair of 
black satin shoes, one “very pretty light hat,”’ one neat 
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airy summer cloak, two caps, a parasol anda fan. Dolly 
was a poor correspondent, and all through his ardent 
courtship and afterwards, he chided her for her neglect 
and her short letters. It is hinted, in explanation of 
her earlier omissions in this respect, that she fell under 
the charms of young Aaron Burr, and during the 
absence of her fiancé consoled her loneliness with a 
gentle flirtation with the college youth who frequently 
visited his ancestral home, where she was quartered. 
Presumably John Hancock heard of such rumors and 
hastened his wedding, which occurred at the Burr 
homestead, during a congressional recess, August 28th, 
1775. He at once removed the idol of his heart to 
Philadelphia and she became a dutiful wife and highly 
popular and esteemed in the social circles of the Capital. 

John Hancock presided over the torrential disputes 
and bickerings preliminary to the adoption of the 
Articles of Federation, which was the precursor of 
the Constitution of the United Sates. It was a try- 
ing time for the President of Congress, striking out on a 
new path of independence, attempting to bind the col- 
onies in a Union when each was seeking to withhold 
sovereign rights that nearly defeated the project of con- 
federation. Hancock’s excellent business training, his 
poise and stately manner, his patience and his knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law and methods, helped to avert 
partisan and factional divisions that, while natural 
under the circumstances, were prejudicial to the har- 
monv so desired, and so necessary to the success of 
the Continental armies. His health was impaired by 
the task and he begged relief and a leave of absence. 
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After the Articles were accepted and signed he returned 
to his home in Boston, though later to return to the 
scene of his great service as President of Congress 
again. 

The gratitude of Washington followed him; and 
though the personal feelings that were engendered at 
Washington’s appointment as Commander-in-Chief 
were never wholly healed, each recognized and ad- 
mired the vast public service of the other. John Han- 
cock signaled his regard for the father of his country 
by naming his second child, John George Washington 
Hancock. 

Back in Boston Hancock was made Major General 
of the state militia, and succeeded by his diplomacy 
and hospitality in preserving peace between the dis- 
gruntled citizens and the French allies, who came over 
with Count d’Estaing and failed in their attempt to 
reduce the fleet of Lord Howe off Rhode Island. 
Hancock’s military exploit into that state was not bril- 
liant, except in display and accoutrements, but his 
diplomacy in correcting an accident of war was impor- 
tant in preserving the friendship of Louis XVI. 

Hancock successfully opposed the return of the 
British refugees, who had deserted the cause of the 
Colonies, taken flight on British warships to Halifax, 
and now sought to return, be forgiven, and have their 
property restored. This unfortunate band of refugees, 
or Royalists, never were permitted to return to their 
former homes, never were forgiven by the Colonists, 
and ended a pitiable existence abroad, uncared for by 
the country they were loyal to. 
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As first governor of Massachusetts under the Con- 
stitution, Hancock rendered a service only second to 
his record in Congress. He was elected by 11,000 
of 12,281 votes. The readjustments of taxation fol- 
lowing the war, in 1783, found the State heavily in 
debt, its currency depleted, its soldiers’ certificates re- 
duced to twelve and a half cents to a dollar, and a 
levy of two million dollars as a war assessment by 
Congress. Hancock abandoned all attention to his 
private business, though despite the British depreda- 
tions it still continued to be one of the largest in the 
city, and gave his full time and energy to putting the 
State on a sound financial basis. Five years of hard 
work broke his health and he resigned from the gover- 
norship in 1785. Despite his earnest desire to retire 
from public life he was returned to Congress and again 
became its President. 

When the fight for the adoption or rejection of the 
Federal Constitution came up in Massachusetts, it was 
‘John Hancock who was chosen to preside at the Con- 
vention. Had not his diplomacy prevailed it is doubt- 
ful if Massachusetts would have ratified, for the 
opposition was in the majority at the assembling of 
the convention. His calm counsel and conciliatory 
attitude, his shrewd tact and sound advice, won the 
delegates over—even his earlier opponent, Samuel 
Adams—though it was only adopted by a major- 
ity of nineteen votes out of three hundred and 
fifty-five. 

Again Hancock was elected to the chief magistracy 
of his state, an office he held for five terms. John 
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Hancock served his country and his state to the full of 
his ability. The inheritor and possessor of great 
wealth, he died a poor man, unpaid by Congress, and 
owing debts that took his heirs many years to pay. 
He gave freely to the government, to patriots, and en- 
tertained gorgeously and with good effect. He became 
the supreme power in the great state of Massachusetts, 
and though he made enemies and stood the brunt of 
sneers and political attacks, he was beloved by the people 
and his name stands today firmly as one of the great 
founders of the nation, supporters of the Constitution 
and national honor and its integrity at home and 
abroad. He died in office, October 8th, 1793, only 
fifty-six years of age. A procession a mile and a half 
long, in which were the chief dignitaries of the state 
and the most eminent men of the nation, followed his 
body to the grave. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(1732-1799) 


THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY 


F George Washington had not lived and been just 
the man he was, there would not have been any 
United States. That is the reason that he is 

called the “Father of his Country.” As a soldier, a 
statesman, and a private citizen, George Washington’s 
name is unblemished by the slightest tarnish. He 
lived through the most perilous days of the nation’s 
birth and the most hazardous period of its infantile 
development, and survived to see it built upon a firm 
foundation of enduring strength. To this accomplish- 
ment he contributed the brains and energies of his 
whole life. His name is emblazoned in American 
history as the symbol of all that the Nation represents 
and seeks to preserve. He is its ideal man. 

George Washington came from good old English fight- 
ing stock, his great grandfather having emigrated from 
the north of England to Virginia about the year 1657. 
From the earliest history of England and down through 
many centuries the members of the family of De 
Wessyngton, or Wessyngton, as the name was so long 
spelt, were distinguished in war and learned profes- 
sions. Many received knighthood for their public 
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services. Even to this day their names are found 
recorded in local histories or engraved upon enduring 
monuments in cathedrals and churches, as was the 
custom of the time. The stock from which George 
Washington’s great-grandfather came was that of Lau- 
rence Washington, Esquire, of Grey’s Inn, son of John 
Washington, of Warton in Lancashire, England. Lau- 
rence Washington was mayor of Northampton and re- 
ceived a grant of a manor in Northamptonshire, and 
other lands in the vicinity. This manor is known as 
Sulgrave Manor and bears the ancient arms of Wash- 
ington from which it has been said came the idea for 
the American flag, as the arms contains three red stars 
and two red bars. 

John and Laurence Washington, great-grandsons of 
the grantee of Sulgrave, emigrated to Virginia. John 
became a Colonel in the Virginia forces. He was an 
extensive planter and a magistrate and member of the 
House of Burgesses. His grandson, Augustine, was 
the father of George, who was a son by the second wife, 
the beautiful Mary Ball. George was born February 
22nd, 1732, at the family homestead on Bridges Creek. 
It was a small old fashioned house of the period, with 
a long sloping roof and but four rooms on the ground 
floor, the others being in the attic. Today only a stone 
marks its site, bearing the inscription that it was the 
birthplace of Washington. 

Shortly after his son’s birth, his father moved to an 
estate opposite Fredericksburg, Virginia, where George 
spent his childhood days. The first rudiments of 
his education were imparted to him by one of his 
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father’s tenants, Mr. Hobby, the sexton of the parish, 
in the only school house, a small rude building, that the 
place afforded. It was at home, however, that George 
received those instructions in mental and moral culture 
that were the foundation stones of his character. His 
father, as was the custom of the day, sent his eldest 
son, Lawrence, to England to be educated. When he 
returned, an accomplished and cultured man, he took 
young George under his especial care. Though there 
was fourteen years difference in their ages, the older 
brother always made a companion of George; and 
when their father died and the estate, afterwards called 
Mount Vernon, fell to Lawrence, it became the second 
home of the younger brother, George. It was from 
Lawrence that he first gained his taste for military 
things, for Lawrence was a soldier-sailor and fought 
in the West Indies under Admiral Vernon, after whom 
Mount Vernon was named. He was also present in 
the siege of Carthagena and fought with distinction. 
It was natural, therefore, that George, the worshipping 
brother, should imbibe the military spirit, and become 
at once the leader among his schoolmates in mimic 
parades, reviews and sham fights. George was con- 
sidered the commander-in-chief of Hobby’s school, and 
maintained his rank, though often contested by a play- 
mate, named William Bustle. 

To his mother George Washington was obedient 
and dutiful to the day of her death. Her slightest 
wish was a command, as when she tearfully opposed 
his joining the British navy, for which he had pre- 
pared himself. It was her daily custom to gather 
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her children around her and read from the Bible and 
Sir Matthew Hale’s “Contemplations, Moral and De- 
vine,” a favorite book with her, and one containing 
many sound precepts that sank into the mind of her 
eldest, George. This manual of conduct was always 
preserved by Washington, having on the fly-leaf his 
mothers’ signature in her own handwriting. It is 
now among the precious relics at Mount Vernon. 

But possibly the greatest influence upon the life 
of young Washington was brought about through the 
marriage of his brother, Lawrence, to the daughter 
of an English gentleman, Sir William Fairfax, who 
resided near by on his estate “Belvoir,” in Fairfax 
County, a few miles below Mount Vernon, on the 
Potomac. Fairfax, who was the cousin and agent of 
Lord Fairfax, and had served with distinction both in 
the army and as governor of one of the English colo- 
nies, was highly educated and possessed great culture 
and a wide experience and acquaintanceship in the af- 
fairs of the world. Residing with him was the dis- 
tinguished English nobleman, Lord Fairfax, who pos- 
sessed an extensive domain in America. He was a 
man of exalted character, an Oxford graduate and an 
officer of an English regiment. He possessed an im- 
mense territory lying between the Potomac and Rap- 
pahannock rivers, extending to the Allegheny moun- 
tains and comprising, among other lands, a great part 
of the Shenandoah Valley. It was a princely domain 
and one the young Washington was to survey and fight 
over during many of the early years of his budding 
manhood. 
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The warm hearted old bachelor, Lord Fairfax, then 
in his sixty-fifth year, took an interest in Washington 
and often made him his companion on his walks and 
rides a-horseback over his great estate. Though only 
sixteen years of age at the time of his early acquaint- 
ance with the Fairfaxes, George was tall and athletic in 
build and modest and frank in manners. By this time 
he had become proficient in those branches of knowl- 
edge that appealed to his practical mind, particularly 
in the elements of what at this day might be designated 
as a business education. Before he was thirteen he 
had mastcred all kinds of legal forms and mercantile 
papers, such as notes, bills, decds, bonds, and forms of 
bookkeeping, a knowledge which proved to him, his 
country, and posterity of great value. In his athletic 
pursuits, running, leaping, wrestling, tossing bars, 
pitching quoits, and riding, he was the match for 
boys far advanced of his age. The place is still pointed 
out at Fredericksburg where he flung a stone across the 
wide Rappahannock river. 

After his disappointment in not being able to join 
the navy, although a midshipman’s warrant had been 
obtained and he had gone so far as to board a man-of- 
war at anchor near Mount Vernon when his mother’s 
appeal made him reverse his plans, he returned to 
school and devoted himself to studies that would fit 
him for civil or military service. Among these was 
surveying, then a very important profession in the new 
country wherein there were so many boundaries to be 
traced and so many disputes arising. About this 
time young George became enamored in his first love 
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affair. A certain “lowland beauty” seized his heart 
and caused him much perturbation. Though it is said 
he never revealed his ardent feelings for the young 
belle of the county, he turned to poetry and nursed his 
secret passion. He wrote in his diary: 


“Ah, woe is me that I should love and conceal; 
Long have I wished and never dared reveal.” 


It was evident from his tender lines that the em- 
barrassment of modesty prevented him from making 
an avowel. The young lady who was the object of his 
passion was reputed to be a Miss Grimes, who after- 
wards became Mrs. Lee, the mother of General “Light 
Horse” Harry Lee, who was always high in Wash- 
ington’s favor and given many important commands 
which he bore with great distinction. Later he fell 
under the spell of a beautiful girl he met while the 
guest of Lord Fairfax’s home, Belvoir. She was a 
sister of the wife of Col. George Fairfax, the son of 
Sir William. Of her he wrote to a friend: 


“My residence is at present at his lordship’s, where I might, 
were my heart disengaged, pass my time very pleasantly, as 
there’s a very agreeable young lady lives in the same house, 
but as that’s only adding fuel to fire, it makes me the more 
uneasy, for by often and unavoidably being in company with 
her, revives my former passion for your Lowland Beauty, 
whereas was I to live more retired from young women, I 
might in some measure alleviate my sorrows, by burying that 
chaste and troublesome passion in the grave of oblivion.” 


Just why young George never revealed his love for 
the Lowland Beauty history sayeth not and even tra- 
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dition gives no clue to his weakness in this early 
campaign, the first and only one at which he ever 
balked. It did not, however make serious inroads upon 
his moods or time, for we find him much engaged with 
the company and pursuits of the lord of the manor. 
His lordship was a prodigious fox hunter and kept a 
pack of hounds and a stable of fine horses. The sea- 
son was on and George being an excellent horseman, 
bold and skillful, even though but a youth, his lordship 
counted upon him to join in the chase. So on the 
great domains of the Fairfaxes George learned the art 
of horsemanship that always distinguished him in the 
hardships of the campaigns during those seven years 
of the Revolution when he was on horseback most of his 
waking hours. Furthermore, his skill in the chase en- 
deared him to the heart of the English sportsman. 
It was during those hunts that his lordship revealed 
to him that he was anxious to have his lands surveyed 
and set off in sections so that he could maintain his 
rights and eject squatters who were settling without 
leave upon his domain. 

Thus began his career as a surveyor and at the 
early age of seventeen. In the spring of 1748 young 
George, with his party, set off through the gap of the 
Blue Ridge and along the banks of the Shenandoah, 
a beautiful stream named by the Indians, meaning 
“daughter of the stars.” On this trip into the wilder- 
ness he gained his first experience with frontiersmen, 
squatters, hunters, and German emigrants seeking a 
home and freedom in the wilds of America, rough and 
hardy men with whom he was to have much to do when 
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in later years he had to depend upon such stock to 
fight the battles of his country. Then, too, he received 
his first introduction to Indian life and came to under- 
stand their traits. It was a rough experience but 
beneficial and greatly enjoyed by the athletic youth. 
“T have not slept above three nights in a bed,” wrote 
George to a friend at home, “but after walking a good 
deal all day I have lain down before the fire upon a 
little straw or fodder, or a bear skin, whichever was to 
be had, with man, wife, and children, like cats and 
dogs; and happy is he who gets the berth nearest 
the fire.” 

For his services he received about three and a half 
dollars a day, and so pleased was Lord Fairfax with 
his report of the country that thereafter he took up his 
residence across the Blue Ridge, at Bath, one of the 
warm springs of Virginia, later known as Fairfax. 
For three years young Washington continued his oc- 
cupation as surveyor, having, through the influence of 
his patron, been appointed to the office of public sur- 
veyor. Many of the fine sites that he surveyed he 
was able to purchase and some of them were long held 
in the Washington family. During his expeditions he 
was frequently the guest of his lordship at “Green- 
way Court,” the name given to the stone house where 
Lord Fairfax made his “quarters.” During these 
visits the young surveyor and his lordship would en- 
gage in hunting expeditions, long rides through the 
forest, and upon these occasions his lordship would 
impart to the young Washington information of the 
courts of Europe and out of his store of learning many 
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valuable thoughts that were stimulating to the mind 
of ambitious youth. 

But events were soon to develop that took the boy 
from the peaceful pursuits of a public surveyor to the 
more active mission of military service. France and 
England were engaged in a dispute over the boundaries, 
France having formed a plan for connecting Canada 
with Louisiana by a line of posts that encroached upon 
English territory in Virginia, and of arousing the 
hostilities of the Indians against the English settlers. 
The Governor of Virginia prepared to resist the en- 
croachments and divided the province into military 
districts each having an adjutant-general, with the 
rank of a major, to organize and equip the militia. 
Because of his wide knowledge of the western country 
and his acquaintanceship with the people of the colony 
his brother Lawrence, now a member of the House of 
Burgesses and a prominent man in the community, was 
anxious to have George given the appointment. To 
this the governor readily consented and the young 
surveyor immediately went into intensive military 
training, utilizing the assistance of some of the veterans 
of the late Spanish War. One gave him instruction in 
military tactics, put him through manual exercises, 
and instructed him in field maneuvers, while another 
taught him the art of fencing, and broad-sword exer- 
cises. Hardly had he prepared himself for the ex- 
igency of war when his brother Lawrence fell ill and 
died, leaving him the eventual heir and master of 
Mount Vernon, and the responsibilities it entailed. 
Though deeply affected by the loss of his beloved 
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brother, Washington bore up with the courage that was 
characteristic of him throughout his after life amid the 
disappointments on the battle field, and started on a 
mission for the governor through the western country 
to the French outposts in Ohio. He passed through 
the frontier settlements over the Alleghany Mountains, 
taking careful note of the military aspects of the route 
and using his skill in making friends with the Indians, 
which all proved of great value to him in his later cam- 
paigns against the French both in company with 
Braddock’s expedition and during his independent 
commands. 

Young George’s conferences and dealings with the 
Indians make a fascinating story, revealing his sagac- 
ity and straightforward methods of meeting knotty 
questions and turning the suspicious half-savages 
into valuable allies and friends, who always trusted 
him and knew that he kept his word. It is a story, 
however, too long to enter into in this brief biography 
That he escaped with his hfe during those perilous 
campaigns into the wild country, was regarded as 
little short of miraculous. Upon the occasion of 
Braddock’s defeat young Washington had two horses 
shot from under him and four times was shot through 
his coat, but escaped uninjured, though the British 
general, Braddock, was mortally wounded. “I ex- 
pected every moment to see him fall,” said Dr. Craik, 
Washington’s life-long physician who accompanied the 
fateful expedition, “but nothing but the superintend- 
ing care of Providence could have saved him from the 
fate of all around.” 
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George Washington was at this time commissioned 
a colonel and was aide to the English general whom 
he brought back to die, the whole command having 
devolved upon the young man of twenty years of age, 
who executed a masterly retreat through the wilderness 
and conducted the remnants of Braddock’s ill starred ex- 
pedition back to safety, though set upon by the French 
and their allies, the Indians, from all sides. During 
a subsequent expedition when Washington was second 
in command, he and his troops received from the House 
of Burgesses a vote of thanks for their bravery and 
their gallant defense of their country, though through 
the blundering and treachery of some of the officers the 
expedition Was not a success. In one respect, however, 
it was a turning point in the life of the young surveyor- 
officer. He was made by the Virginia legislature 
commander-in-chief of all the troops of the colony and 
commissioned to visit Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston, for the purpose of meeting General Shirley, 
commander of the Crown forces in the colonies. Vexa- 
tious and offensive questions of rank and precedence 
between the colonial officers and those appointed by 
the King had hampered discipline and the codrdination 
of the militia with the British regulars and impeded 
and threatened to disrupt military movements, Wash- 
ington had gone before the Assembly in Virginia and 
secured legislation giving the power of courts-martial, 
of punishing insubordination, mutiny, and desertion 
with severity, both among the privates as well as 
among the officers, and he now determined to face the 
Crown Commander of the Colonies and uphold the 
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right of rank and precedence of the colonial officers 
on an equality with those who held commissions from 
the King. He started from Mount Vernon in mid- 
winter, accompanied by his suite, and their black 
servants in livery. His intercourse with British of- 
ficers led him to believe that it was important to 
present an impressive front to the officers in the cities 
through which he would pass as well as to the com- 
manding general himself. How he prepared to carry 
this out is revealed in his instructions, still preserved 
in the archives, to his tailors in London. His entire 
party was on horseback, and here is the order he sent 
in advance to London, when he first contemplated the 
trip: 

“2 eomplete livery suits for servants; with a spare cloak, 
and all other necessary trimmings for two suits more. I 
would have you choose the livery by our arms, only as the 
field of the arms is white, I think the clothes had better not 
be quite so, but nearly like the inclosed. The trimmings and 
facings of scarlet and a scarlet waistcoat. If livery lace is 
not quite disused, I should be glad to have the cloaks laced. 
I like that fashion best, and two silver laced hats for the 
servants. 

“1 set of horse furniture, with livery lace, with the Wash- 
ington crest on the housings, &e. The cloak to be of the same 
piece and color of the clothes. 

“3 gold and scarlet sword-knots. 3 silver and blue do. 1 
fashionable gold-laced hat.” 


Thus the future father of his country revealed his 
observance of all the trappings of rank usual in the 
British regimentals of the time. He at least proposed 
that the haughty British general would have no cause 
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to sneer at the accoutrements of the Colonial officers, 
as he had done to some of the representatives of the 
Crown in Virginia. During his entire life Wash- 
ington observed the forms and customs of dress and 
manners of the best social usages, and this punctilious- 
ness on his part, when he became the first President 
of.the nation, gave his opponents of the Jefferson 
school of democracy a target to criticize him on the 
grounds that he aped the manners and customs of the 
British aristocracy and aspired to become a King. An 
absurdity, of course! For no man of high station 
was ever simpler in his life and relationships with his 
fellow men and his officers and subordinates than the 
great Washington. Throughout his military career 
and during the period when he was twice President of 
the United States his one ambition was to retire to the 
tranquillity of his home at Mount Vernon and enjoy 
the simple life of a farmer and country gentleman. 

Washington’s trip to Boston was eventful. He not 
only found that General Shirley refused to put the 
colonial officers in the regular establishment, with com- 
missions from the King, but he learned that the Earl 
of Loudoun was to be sent over to America to take su- 
preme command of all the troops in the colonies, uniting ~ 
them under military rule and obliging the Assemblies, 
magistrates, and people to furnish quarters and raise 
funds for their support. Loudoun was also to be 
designated as Governor of Virginia. 

While in Boston, Washington attended the sessions 
of the Massachusetts legislature and thus became ac- 
quainted with the leading men of New England, as he 
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had also done while in New York and Philadelphia. 
He received much distinction from the foremost officials 
of Massachusetts which resulted in an acquaintance- 
ship that revealed to them the traits and abilities that 
made him first in their choice for the commanding 
general of the Continental forces when the Revolution 
became a fact many years later. 

Upon his return to Virginia he found the country 
in alarm over the encroachments and menaces of the 
Indians. There followed several years of active meas- 
ures of defense and stirring fighting which eventually 
culminated in a successful campaign against the French 
fort, du Quesne, which had stood out against Braddock 
and his own subsequent expedition. The fort was 
changed to the name of Pitt, and the great object of 
the campaign against the French and the Indians was 
accomplished. Colonel Washington retired to private 
life, resigned his commission, and married the charm- 
ing young widow, Mrs. Martha Custis, whom he had 
met at a dinner at the residence of a friend while en- 
route on his expedition to Fort du Quesne. The happy 
event occurred at the “White House,” the residence of 
the rich widow, January 6th, 1759, at which place 
Washington took up his home for three months pre- 
paratory to entering the House of Burgesses, to which 
he was elected. 

The war between France and England for dominion 
in America had ended, and Washington prepared to 
settle down to private life, having served his country 
in every capacity to which he was called, both with 
valor and success. “TI am now, I believe, fixed in this 
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seat” he wrote from Mount Vernon, “with an agree- 
able partner for life, and I hope to find more happiness 
in retirement than I ever experienced in the wide and 
bustling world.” He had nine thousand acres under 
his own management, and in one year raised seven 
thousand bushels of wheat and ten thousand of Indian 
corn. As a member of the Virginia Legislature he 
opposed the principle of taxation of the colonies as 
asserted by the British Parliament. His career had 
just begun. 

The voice of Patrick Henry and the resolutions of 
the Legislature declaring that the General Assembly 
of Virginia alone had the right to levy taxes on its 
citizens were approved by Washington. He wrote to 
his wife’s uncle in London that “it is impossible, or 
next to impossible, under our present circumstances, 
that the act of parliament can be complied with, were 
we ever so willing to enforce its execution. And not 
to say (which alone would be sufficient) that we have 
not the money enough to pay for the stamps, there are 
many other cogent reasons which prove that it would 
be ineffectual.” 

England answered petitions and arguments, memo- 
rials and prayers, with troops to enforce the Stamp 
Act. Washington submitted a plan to the General 
Assembly to pledge themselves not to import or use any 
articles of merchandise or manufacture subject to the 
stamp duty. The Colonies united their interests in a 
General Congress at Philadelphia at which George 
Washington represented Virginia, with Patrick Henry 
and Edmund Pendleton. It was at this Congress that 
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the great orator, Patrick Henry, said: “I am not a 
Virginian, but an American.” The keynote of the 
common cause was struck. While hoping to avert the 
horrors of war with which he was so familiar, Washing- 
ton held that the people would never “submit to the 
loss of their rights and privileges, which are essential 
to the happiness of every free state, and without which, 
life, liberty, and property, are rendered totally in- 
secure.” 

The Congress of the Colonies showed itself fully in 
sympathy with Massachusetts and in Virginia General 
Washington announced that should occasion require 
the troops to be drawn out he would accept the com- 
mand; for, he wrote to his brother, John Augustine, 
“It is my full intention, if needful, to devote my life 
and fortune to the cause.” 

He was soon to have that opportunity. In the fol- 
lowing year when the second Congress decided to 
resort to arms, George Washington’s military talents 
were called into service. He was made chairman of 
all the military committees and unanimously elected 
Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Armies. He 
received the honor with great diffidence, declaring that 
as no pecuniary consideration could have tempted him 
to assume such an arduous task, he could accept no 
profit from it. “TI will keep an exact account of my 
expenses,” he said, “and that is all that I desire,” and 
that was all that he accepted at the close of the war. 

General Washington took command at Cambridge, 
Mass., July 3rd, 1775, after the disaster of Bunker 
Hill. The city and defenses of Boston were in the 
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hands of the British Army and Navy. The Virginian 
faced three of Great Britain’s best fighters, Howe, 
Clinton and Burgoyne. Opposing these three com- 
manders and their trained regulars, were Washington, 
Charles Lee, Putnam, and Greene with fourteen thou- 
sand untrained militia, illy equipped and poorly sup- 
plied with munitions of war, sadly in need of clothing, 
gunpowder, tents, and supplies. Washington added 
to this command a regiment of Morgan’s riflemen from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. Against his 
forces were pitted the eleven thousand perfectly 
equipped and well disciplined British troops. 

Thus commenced the siege of Boston to drag through 
a weary winter of privation, and of heroic struggle to 
reinforce the disappearing army of “Embattled far- 
mers,’ whose enlistments were for only one year. 
Washington’s forees were not strong enough nor suffi- 
ciently supplied with cannon and ammunition to war- 
rant an attack on the British troops. It was not until 
he was able to bring to his command additional forces, 
cannon, munitions, and supplies, that he turned his 
guns on Lord Howe. The British Commander, after 
a slight display of force, folded his tents and took to 
the ships in the harbor. The occupation of Boston, 
March 17th, 1776, was Washington’s first triumph. 
He took possession of the city that for a year and a 
half had suffered under the rule of the British Com- 
mander. A vote of thanks was passed by Congress 
and a gold medal was struck in Washington’s honor. 

The year before Boston was a severe test of the 
new Commander-in-Chief’s resourcefulness and military 
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skill. Besides repulsing the attacks of the British 
around Boston, he sent an expedition into Canada— 
and directed movements against the Tories and In- 
dians in the Mohawk Valley. 

Before New York, whither he moved his army after 
taking Boston, Washington made one of those masterly 
retreats before superior British force, that was to char- 
acterize his tantalizing campaign in New Jersey, and 
save his constantly changing army for ultimate victory 
over the enemy at Yorktown. Though hemmed in and 
attacked on land and sea by Lord Howe, he succeeded 
in taking his army of nine thousand across the bay to 
safety above the city of Harlem Plains. 

George Washington was more than a mere com- 
mander of the Continental Armies; he was the active 
head of the Revolution. We had no President at the 
seat of Government, and Congress lacked that unity 
of action that was so badly needed. It befell to Wash- 
ington actually to advise, urge and entreat Congress 
to support him and sustain the armies of the young 
Confederation. 

As the English pressed up the Hudson River, Wash- 
ington retreated to a better position and strained every 
effort to increase and train his raw forces for action. 
The British were near their base of supplies and, rein- 
forced by additional troops, made repeated attempts 
to trap the Continentals. Washington, however, 
moved across the Hudson into New Jersey. His 
army was vanishing, not from loss on the field of bat- 
tle, but from lack of recruits and terminations of en- 
listments. His appeal to Congress and to his men 
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could not stem the tide. At Trenton, in the winter 
of 1777, the Continental Army had dwindled to three 
thousand ragged and poorly nourished soldiers. This 
meager remnant of the army of independence in the 
midst of a supine people, when the indifferent and 
comfortable civilians were burning their holiday can- 
dles and enjoying their sumptuous repasts, struck two 
deadly blows at the British at Trenton and Princeton, 
crossing and recrossing the Delaware River under the 
most hazardous circumstances, taking a thousand Hes- 
sian prisoners with them. With most of his generals 
at loggerheads and disagreeing with him, denying him 
their support, the determined Commander-in-Chief 
and his rugged troops still saved the Revolution. His 
victories over the British aroused Congress and the 
nation. 

In the Spring, Washington defeated Howe’s attempt 
to cross New Jersey. While the British took Phila- 
delphia, the seat of Congress, Washington, not being 
able with his small army of eight thousand men to 
stem the 18,000 red-coats of Howe and Cornwallis, 
nevertheless planned and conducted a campaign five 
hundred miles to the North, that culminated in the de- 
feat of Burgoyne at Saratoga, a victory that established 
the Revolution at home and turned the eyes of Europe 
toward America. In spite of internal jealousies and 
partisan politics Washington fought on. He had but 
one ambition—to gain the liberties of the people and 
the independence of the Colonies. The petty ambi- 
tions of scheming rivals and the asperities and criti- 
cisms of officers or politicians gave him little concern, 
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In the grim desperation of Valley Forge, within strik- 
ing distance of Philadelphia, he and his tattered, 
underfed, and unpaid soldiers spent the terrifying 
winter months of ’78. Aided by the veteran European 
soldier, Baron Steuben, he built up into fighting form 
his weakened army. When the new English Com- 
mander, Sir Henry Clinton, relieved Sir William 
Howe and took command of the British forces, Wash- 
ington confronted him with 13,000 well trained Con- 
tinental troops. He was ready. Despite the weak- 
ness, if not treachery, of one of his generals, he forced 
Clinton out of Philadelphia and drove him in hasty 
retreat to New York, with the wreck of his army and 
a loss of two thousand men. 

The great general of the Revolution was victorious, 
and thenceforth he was to move on to glory and suc- 
cess. But his path was filled with many vicissitudes 
incident to the internal and economic conditions of 
the young Confederation of States. The French al- 
liance heartencd the cause, and the French fleet, French 
money and French troops came to the aid of Washing- 
ton at a critical moment. After a year of dishearten- 
ing events, though he held Clinton bottled up in New 
York, Washington learned that a second French flect 
was on its way to codperate with the armies under 
his command. 

The country was in financial chaos, the treasury was 
empty, and the soldiers were on the point of mutiny. 
Washington unsuccessfully urged the French soldiers 
of Rochambeau to join him and attack New York. In 
the South, the army of Gates was defeated; and to 
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add bitterness to his cup, Benedict Arnold, whom he 
had so greatly relied upon, turned traitor to the cause 
and attempted to betray West Point to the enemy. 
1781 was a desperate year for Washington and the 
cause of independence. The promised help from 
France was delayed, the condition of the Continental 
army became more and more desperate. Mutinies oc- 
curred; and only Washington’s example and influence 
over the patriotic soldiers, who endured so much, held 
them together for the great victory that awaited them. 
After the failure of Gates in the South, the success 
of Washington’s appointee, General Greene, turned the 
tide of affairs and prepared the way to the great final 
victory at Yorktown. At last the fleet of the French 
Commander, De Grasse, arrived and Washington has- 
tened with Rochambeau and the French troops to Vir- 
ginia, in accordance with his instructions to De Grasse 
to meet him in the Chesapeake. The success of his 
carefully weighed plan to bring into play all the French 
forces came on the 17th of September, 1782, when 
Lord Cornwallis and his 7,000 men surrendered to 
Washington and his French allies. 

After Yorktown, Washington returned to Philadel- 
phia and urged Congress and the Nation not to be less 
vigilant in prosecuting the war. He did not trust the 
overtures of Great Britain for peace. Our ships were 
attacked on the sea, and our seamen pressed into the 
British service or thrown into dungeons to die. Wash- 
ington counseled pressure and forced the British to 
definite overtures for peace. 

On December 23, 1782, he took formal leave from 
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the army, presenting his resignation in person to Con- 
gress and retiring to the private life of a country 
gentleman at Mount Vernon. The new nation was at 
peace, the army had been discharged, and all the world 
waited to observe the workings of the greatest repub- 
lic ever founded. Though George Washington’s career 
as a soldier had ended, his service to the nation was 
not over. Mount Vernon became the mecca of pilgrims, 
great and small, of statesmen, generals, artists, and 
authors. Despite his great desire to be left in the en- 
joyment of the retirement he had so well earned, Wash- 
ington was soon called to the service of the Union in 
stemming the factional dissensions that were arising 
between the States. He was sent by Virginia as a del- 
egate to the Continental Convention at Philadelphia in 
May, 1787, and called to preside over that body for 
four months. The end of these sessions witnessed 
the adoption of the Constitution, to which Washing- 
ton’s signature is attached. “If it is good, it will 
work its way,” he said; “if bad, it will recoil on the 
framers.” 

One year from the sitting of that historic convention 
Washington was elected unanimously the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was then 57 years 
of age and, though “grayed in the service,” approached 
the duties that confronted him with the full vigor of 
mind and body, ready to abandon his cherished desire 
for retirement and take up the vast responsibility of 
guiding the turbulent young nation through the con- 
flicts that followed the battle of States’ rights. After 
a triumphant trip to New York he was inaugurated, 
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April 30th, 1789, with an untried Constitution to put 
into being and only a Congress to look to for the per- 
formance of the functions of Government. Washing- 
ton entered upon a new era. The people had placed 
the responsibilities of leadership again in his hands 
and to him came the responsibility of giving the na- 
tion a governing machinery, with no precedence of 
forms to guide him. Even the question of how to 
address him was in doubt. Should it be “His High- 
ness,” or “His Excellence ?” Washington finally de- 
cided that he should be addressed as simply, “The Pres- 
ident of the United States,” which Congress approved. 
Washington selected his cabinet from the two factions 
that had been formed as a result of the fight for and 
against the Constitution. His one idea was to unite 
the country and wipe out sectional animosity. He 
had great problems to meet: Indian fights and rela- 
tions, public credit, foreign intrigues, treaties, debts of 
the States, financial policies, a national bank, coinage, 
foreign commerce, the development of American in- 
dustries, tariff questions, taxation, and knotty prob- 
lems of statecraft that arose from British antipathy 
and from the reactions of the French Revolution. The 
British caused constant trouble with the Indians, and 
the French sympathizers nearly precipitated civil war. 
It was a perilous period for the young Republic, but 
Washington’s clear brain and steady hand guided the 
ship of State safely through the turbulent waters of 
political discontent, economic peril, and mischievous 
interference from our enemies, That he received the 
approval of the people was evinced upon his second 
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candidacy for the Presidency. He was again unan- 
imously elected to that high office. The strifes that 
were engendered as an outgrowth of old-constitutional 
and anti-constitutional partisanship were carried on 
into party politics, and Washington’s second term saw 
the growth of the Federal and Anti-Federal political 
parties. In his sound Americanism he was supported 
by the Federalists, who opposed the hysteria of radical 
republicanism of the French Jacobin stripe that came 
across the water with the pretensions of the tyrannical 
and murderous Terror and the Directory and threatened 
to plunge the United States into war with her former 
friend and ally, France. 

Washington’s great Americanism, and firm stand 
both in national and foreign affairs, saved the nation 
from its wavering factions within and sinister influ- 
ences beyond its borders. After eight eventful years, 
the maker of the nation sought again peace and retire- 
ment where he could rest and “make and sell a little 
flour annually,” he wrote, “and repair houses going 
fast to ruin.” 

George Washington retired to the privacy of Mount 
Vernon in March, 1797, having declined to bear fur- 
ther the burdens of public office. He left the seat of 
government amid the plaudits of his countrymen and 
passed triumphantly homeward to the place that was 
to become his final resting place. Crowds pursued 
him and during his last years at Mount Vernon he was 
visited by the world’s distinguished travelers as well 
as by his countrymen from all parts of the nation, 
eager to pay tribute and homage to the man who more 
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than any other contributed to the birth and making of 
the nation. 

Only once did he step forth in his retirement and 
that when the nation was threatened by a war with 
France in 1798. In response to the universal call 
he consented to again become Commander-in-Chief 
and reorganize the armies of the United States. Wash- 
ington was then 66 years of age. 

The tremendous task had been more than his strength 
could stand, after a life of exacting labor and con- 
tinuous hardship, and he who had justly earned the 
title of “The Father of his Country,” died, after a 
brief illness, at Mount Vernon, December 13, 1799, 
beloved by the nation he had served so ardently, and 
recognized by all the world as one of the greatest of 
generals, statesmen, and men of all history. 


PATRICK HENRY 
(1736-1799) 


THE ORATOR OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HEN Patrick Henry was a boy he spent his 

\ \ days doing the things that most boys would 
hke to do. He hunted in the forest with 

his gun and followed the brooks with his rod. Hours 
at a time he would sit on the bank of some placid 
stream and watch the cork of his fishing rod. For 
days he would wander through the forest alone in the 
quest of game. When not engaged in these sports he 
would sit for hours beneath some great tree in a favor- 
ite haunt and idle his time away. In the words of 
his schoolmates, “He loved idleness for its own sake.” 
It took many years for this solitary and diffident 
youth to find his voice, but when he did it echoed from 
an obscure country courthouse in Virginia to the halls 
of Parliament, in London. Colonial America had 
heard orators before Patrick Henry came to manhood. 
The southern colonies bred many eloquent speakers 
but Patrick Henry was the Demosthenes of his day. 
He spoke in the language of the common people and 
swept them with him in the fury of his passionate 
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solence of regal rule, and aroused their burning resent- 
ments to action. In his native state of Virginia the 
voice of Patrick Henry made the American Revolution 
a fact. 

And because as a boy in the depths of the woods 
and by the quiet streams he had drunk in the grandeur 
of nature and learned to think, he, as a man, was able 
to express his thoughts in noble and accurate figures 
of common understanding. While some publicists 
take their inspiration from history and the heroic 
deeds of the great actors in the drama of life, others 
fill their minds with the elementary common sense of 
the multitude. Young Patrick learned his lessons in 
the school of life from his contact with the forces of 
nature and the daily association of those in the humble 
sphere in which he was brought up. 

At the age of twenty-seven he was borne in triumph 
from the courthouse of his native town on the shoulders 
of his townsmen and the assembled spectators, in trib- 
ute to the success that his eloquence had wrung from 
a jury. A year later his fiery words “gave the first 
impulse to the ball of Revolution,” and he was elected 
a member of the House of Burgesses of Virginia. 
Ten years later, after Parliament had closed the port 
of Boston in retaliation for the dumping of a cargo 
of English tea in the harbor, Patrick Henry’s historic 
utterance, “Give me liberty or give me death,”’ re- 
sounded throughout the American Colonies and be- 
came the battle ery of the Revolution. 

The story of Patrick’s boyhood is drab and discour- 
aging. It is not a story of voluntary industry, of 
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studious application, of consuming ambition, or luck, 
yet there is in its recital a great lesson. It is the 
lesson of success that comes to a boy who finally finds 
his right vocation—and who fails in everything else. 
Success often comes that way. Patrick Henry was 
a dismal failure, as the world counts success, until he 
discovered that he could utter all the things that he 
had been thinking about, at times when he was expected 
to be thinking about what he was doing. 

Patrick came of good stock. His father was a 
Scotchman who came to Virginia from Aberdeen, and 
married the widow of a man of considerable position, 
Colonel Syme, and herself of the well known Vir- 
ginia family of Winstons. It was from the Winstons 
that Patrick inherited his talent for oratory, for 
William, of that name, had enjoyed a great local repu- 
tation for eloquence in “stump speeches” to the disgrun- 
tled Virginia troops in the French and Indian War, 
persuading them to remain in the service even against 
their will, after the disastrous defeats of Braddock. 
Colonel John Henry, Patrick’s father, besides serving 
as colonel of a regiment of the Virginia militia in the 
frontier Indian Wars, was a leading surveyor of the 
county of Hanover, and a presiding magistrate of 
the county court. His uncle, for whom he was named, 
was a clergyman of the church of England, who fol- 
lowed John Henry to America, and became the minis- 
ter of St. Paul’s parish in Hanover. It was to this 
uncle that young Patrick owed such early education in 
the classics as the worthy divine was able to impart to 
his truant nephew. 
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When Patrick Henry was born, May the 29th, 1736, 
and as he grew to manhood, there existed in Virginia, 
and close at hand, every opportunity for securing a good 
education and the cultivation of the society of cultured 
people. Patrick, however, had little or no use for 
either. He made little progress in his studies at the 
Hanover country school, so his father opened up a 
small school in his own home and there he was given 
a superficial knowledge of Greek and Latin, though 
a thorough instruction in mathematics, the only subject 
that would lure him away from the rod and gun. It 
was impossible, however, to hold him indoors, and 
despite parental efforts Patrick was seldom to be found 
when school hours arrived. 

Later in life his lack of early education brought 
taunts upon him that he was illiterate, asperities, how- 
ever, that did not much disturb him, as he never lacked 
words that were understood or metaphors with which 
to drive home his point. In those early school days 
Patrick was indeed an “odd Dick.” No threats or 
persuasion could make him give up his forest haunts 
and attend to his duties at school. At this period 
in his life, he cared nothing about dress or personal 
appearance. He manifested no special talent or 
genius. 

The only points that were brought forth in any com- 
ment upon his mental qualities were his alert powers 
of observation and that, though he talked but seldom, 
when he did his comment on human character was 
keenly analytical. Patrick was to pay dearly for his 
indolence and his wanderings from school and duty. 
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Years of hardship and privation was the harvest of his 
waywardness and contempt of study. 

Patrick, however, must have had a doting father; 
for despite the boy’s truancy, and though unable to 
keep him in school, he placed him for a year in the 
store of a local merchant, and after one year’s expe- 
rience set him up in business with his older brother. 
In this enterprise he was a conspicuous failure, the 
store proving to him but a point of observation upon 
the characteristics and foibles of the neighbors who 
came to trade, or his acquaintances who came to loaf 
and chat with him. Furthermore, he showed a dis- 
inclination to refuse credit to any who asked it. He 
“could not find it in his heart,’ he said, “to disappoint 
them.” At the same time the occupation was too con- 
fining to his restless soul, and at the least excuse he 
would desert the counter for the woods and the stream. 

He had also developed a taste for music and learned 
to play the flute and the violin. In the evening his 
time was spent with these new found friends. From 
music he turned to books, and for the first time sought 
the companionship of the best authors obtainable, but 
less with the object of study than from a desire of the 
enjoyment to be derived. 

In the store his principal occupation was discussion. 
He achieved quite a local reputation for his capacity 
for argument and comment. These diversions, how- 
ever, did not increase trade. Patrick was still a very 
young man, only eighteen, and his brother as poor a 
business man as himself. 

Despite the failing store and the impending catas- 
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trophe of bankruptcy, Patrick’s spirit was undaunted. 
When he met a charming young girl, the daughter of 
a neighboring farmer, he paid her swift courtship, 
presumably winning his way to her heart with the aid 
of his violin. He married her and settled on a small 
farm, purchased with what was left when he sold out 
the contents of his abandoned mercantile enterprise. 
This was adding fuel to the flames of his economic 
situation, for Patrick knew nothing about farming, 
and the few slaves that he possessed soon found it out. 
Furthermore he had no inclination to do any manual 
labor himself. Patrick and his young wife struggled 
along as best they could, no doubt with some parental 
help from both sides of the family, for two years. 
Perhaps concluding that his former experience in 
store-keeping would enable him to succeed in a second 
attempt, he sold out the farm and again embarked upon 
a mercantile career. But too often for this second 
venture to prosper was the door locked, and Patrick 
would disappear in the woods with his gun. His grow- 
ing family was his best customer, and as his interest 
in reading increased his taste for the store grew less 
and less. His mind was consorting with the heroes of 
Greece and Rome while his hands were indisposed to 
give attention to the work at hand. In a few years 
actual bankruptcy overtook him. But Patrick’s spirit 
was evidently not greatly disturbed by misfortunes 
that would have overwhelmed a less buoyant nature. 
Thomas Jefferson, who was then a boy of seventeen, 
knew Patrick at this period of his life. Jefferson was 
then a student at Williamsburg, and during the 
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Christmas holidays of 1759-60 visited a neighbor, Col. 
Dandridge, in Hanover. He tells of meeting Patrick, 
though much older than himself, frequently in the 
social festivities of the place. ‘‘Ilis passion was music, 
dancing and pleasantry,” says Mr. Jefferson, “and he 
excelled in the last, and it attached every one to him. 
... Mr. Henry had, a little before, broken up his 
store, or rather it had broken him up; but his mis- 
fortunes were not to be traced, either in his countenance 
or conduct.” It was evident that young Henry had 
lost nothing that he valued, in his failure as a 
merchant. 

Having tried the store and the farm, and failed, he 
now determined to try law. His natural aptitude for 
discussion and argument led him to think that he 
might earn a living by employing the abilities with 
which nature had endowed him. Moving into the 
tavern of Mr. Shelton, his wife’s father, and giving him 
assistance in return for the home that was afforded to 
him and his family, Patrick began the study of 
the law. 

The young man’s six months’ readings of the laws 
of Virginia and some books that he was able to secure 
did not equip him for the bar, but the knowledge that 
he absorbed, coupled with his natural abilities, led 
Judge Randolph, who examined him, to remark: “Be- 
hold the face of natural reasons; you have never seen 
these books, nor this principle of the law; yet you are 
right and I am wrong; and from the lesson which you 
have given me (you must excuse me for saying it) I 
will never trust to appearances again. Mr. Henry, if 
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your industry be only half equal to your genius, I 
augur that you will do well, and become an ornament 
and an honor to your profession.” 

Patrick Henry was now twenty-four years of age and 
his career may said to have begun, though four years 
passed before he attracted attention. He knew very 
little of the law and almost nothing of its forms and 
practices, thus the opportunity for the expression of 
that art that was to make him famous was consequently 
deferred. 

In the meantime he studied, and for a time con- 
tinued to help his father-in-law in his tavern where he 
and his increasing family lived. Patrick Henry gave 
up hunting and fishing. He had found his vocation, 
and while his general characteristics remained the same, 
as they did throughout life, he no longer idled his 
time away. True, he talked with the frequenters of 
the tavern, the small planters and tradesmen, slave 
traders and town characters who gathered at the porch 
and in the barroom. He became known as a young 
fellow who could put things together better than the 
other fellow; who could make them laugh, make them 
solemn or serious, and fire them to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. He learned things, about his own abilities, 
and about the politics and life of the people, that were 
valuable to him in his office up the street. Though his 
fees from his practice were small they were numerous, 
and it was not long before he was able not only to 
support his family but aid his father-in-law by ad- 
vances of money. 

Towards the close of four years’ practice at the bar, 
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Patrick Henry was to be called upon to defend the 
vestry of the parish of Fredericksville for withholding 
from the parson two-thirds of his salary in the year 
1758, The act on the part of the parishioners was 
based upon an act of the legislature of 1755 and re- 
newed for one year in 1758 giving the vestry the option 
of paying the clergy’s salary in paper money of the 
colony instead of in tobacco, as was established by the 
act of 1748. The paper money of the colony had not 
increased in value and tobacco had, so that the min- 
isters objected to not only what they claimed the un- 
constitutionality of the act but to the arbitrary cutting 
of their salaries. They were entitled to sixteen thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco, under the old act. In the 
year in question it was worth four hundred pounds 
sterling, while in the money of the colony based on the 
price of tobacco at the date of the passage of the former 
act it would only bring them one hundred and thirty- 
three pounds sterling. 

The court had already rejected the validity of the 
later act, and it only remained. to determine the 
damages to be brought in to the rector of Fredericksville 
parish. At least that was the attitude of the counsel 
for the vestry when they turned to Patrick Henry for 
help. A jury was summoned to “examine whether the 
plaintiff had sustained any damages, and what.” 

The case in question was not the first of the kind 
that had agitated the clergymen of Virginia. It was 
a controversy that had been dragged through the courts 
and been before the bar of public opinion for some 
years. It had developed into a fight between the 
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tobacco growing parishioners and the ministers, and 
was, at the time Patrick Henry took up the defense, 
the burning issue of the hour. The court room was 
filled with visitors from all the country around, in- 
cluding twenty representative clergymen of the colony, 
while outside was a throng of anxious and interested 
citizens. 

Among the spectators and interested parties to ar- 
rive was Patrick Henry’s uncle and namesake, the Rev. 
Patrick Henry. The young lawyer approached him 
and requested him not to remain. ‘You know, sir,” 
he said, “that I have never yet spoken in public, and 
I fear that I shall be too much overawed by your pres- 
ence to be able to do my duty to my clients; besides, 
sir, I shall be obliged to say some harsh things of the 
clergy, and I am very unwilling to give pain to your 
feelings.” His uncle courteously withdrew, counsel- 
ing his nephew that he would do himself more harm 
than the clergy. 

Then came the first real trial of Patrick Henry’s 
ability and his oratorical power over a jury. He rose 
awkwardly and began haltingly. The clergy nudged 
each other and his father, who was present, was cov- 
ered with confusion. Then suddenly his clownish 
manner fell away like a cloak and his face lighted up 
with enthusiasm and confidence. He found his voice 
and his words flowed with ease and gathered in force 
as his argument unfolded. All the fire of his latent 
eloquence burst forth. It was a theme that bore on 
taxation and the rights of the colony to make their own 
laws without submitting them to the King. The vic- 
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tims happened to be the clergy but the fundamental 
thought was based upon a broader consideration than 
the rights of any class or sect. It engaged the elo- 
quence of his soul and fired the pulsation of patriotism, 
that afterwards enabled him to lead the people like 
sheep to fight for the cause of human rights. 

In less than five minutes, after the close of his speech, 
the jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiff—of one 
penny damages. The parsons were defeated, and 
thenceforth the case was known as “The Parson’s 
Cause,” and Patrick Henry’s fame was secure. It 
was then that the crowd carried him out of the Han- 
over Court-house on their shoulders, not because of the 
defeat of the clergy, but in sheer enthusiasm for his 
eloquence. Even the court overruled a motion for a 
new trial. 

In that famous moment of Patrick Henry’s triumph 
he uttered a sentence that was not forgotten. He as- 
serted “that a king, by annulling or disallowing acts 
of so salutary a nature, far from being the father of 
his people, degenerated into a tyrant, and forfeits all 
rights to his subjects’ obedience.” It was this sentence 
that struck horror to the conservative subjects of the 
Crown; and to the bosoms of the mass of Virginians, 
gratitude and enthusiasm. 

A new leader of the people had arisen. To this 
body Patrick Henry belonged. By birth, education, 
or lack of it, and in manners of dress and speech, he 
belonged to the yeomanry. They accepted him as their 
own and he was unshaken in his fidelity to them. 
Though he stirred up the deadly hatred of many an old 
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Colonial leader, and aroused the envy of rival aspirants 
at the bar and in political life, he came to be the beloved 
leader of them all. In his heart he bore no malice 
against his antagonist and, though a fighter with all 
the arts in his power, he was not a hater. 

His next appearance was on the floor of the legisla- 
ture at Williamsburg, the capital of the Colony, in de- 
fense of a member charged with the corruption of the 
suffrage in his campaign. Though Henry did not 
gain his client the contested seat, he gained for him- 
self such a personal triumph that in the succeeding 
year he was elected to the House of Burgesses from 
his native county of Louisa. There he rendered dis- 
tinguished services that were to stamp him as a 
great political leader, opposing the loaning of public 
moneys to individuals, and the imposition of the hated 
Stamp Act on the colony of Virginia. It is there 
he uttered the famous words which have lived in 
history: “Cesar had his Brutus; Charles the First 
his Cromwell; and George the Third—” at which cries 
of “Treason” filled the hall, to which Patrick Henry 
paused in stately defiance, and continued; “and George 
the Third may profit by their example. If this be 
treason, make the most of it.” 

It was at this session of the House that Mr. Henry 
introduced resolutions against the Stamp Act, much to 
the consternation of the prominent and high social dig- 
nitaries of that august body whom the intrepid young 
leader of the people took by surprise. What was called 
“a bloody debate” followed. “Many threats were ut- 
tered, and much abuse cast on me,” said Patrick Henry, 
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long afterward. He was charged with being egotis- 
tical, presumptuous, and dangerous, but “his torrents 
of sublime eloquence” prevailed. 

The day following his famous reference to the King 
the resolutions, with some amendments, were passed, 
“by a very small majority, perhaps of one or two only,” 
wrote Henry himself. The King’s attorney angrily 
left the house, declaring that he “would give five hun- 
dred guineas for a single vote.” 

On the afternoon of that day, tells a historian, Pat- 
rick Henry, knowing that the session was ended and 
that his own work was done, was seen “passing along 
Duke of Gloucester Street wearing buckskin breeches, 
his saddle bags on his arm, leading a lean horse.” 
Thus departed for home the hero of the hour. That 
was the 30th of May, 1765. 

On the following day the veteran politicians and 
lawyers met and modified and cut the original resolu- 
tions, but the effect of the original and the patriotic 
eloquence of the great orator and statesman had started 
on their swift passage to the remotest provinces of the 
New World to fire men’s souis with patriotism and 
arouse them to defiance of the tyranny of their British 
rulers. Patrick Henry was regarded everywhere as 
the champion of Colonial liberty. 

Though the Stamp Act was repealed, the joy of the 
Colonists was short lived. The British parliament did 
not propose to relinquish its position and declared 
its intention of raising revenues in the colonies and 
quartering troops on the inhabitants. Though Patrick 
Henry had become the most prominent lawyer in Vir- 
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ginia he continued as a member of the House until the 
close of the revolution. During the critical years pre- 
ceding the outbreak he consistently maintained that war 
was inevitable. ‘She will drive us to extremities,” he 
said, “no accommodation will take place—hostilities 
will soon commence—and a desperate bloody touch it 
will be.” 

“But do you think that an infant nation as we are, 
without discipline, arms, ammunition, ships of war, 
or money to procure them,” Mr. Henry was asked, 
“do you think it possible, thus circumstanced, to 
oppose successfully the fleets and armies of Great 
Britain ?”’ 

“T will be candid with you,” he replied. “I doubt 
whether we shall be able, alone, to cope with so power- 
ful a nation, but, where is France? Where is Spain? 
Where is Holland—the natural enemies of Great Brit- 
ain? Where will they be all this while? Do you sup- 
pose they will stand by, idle and indifferent spectators 
to the contest? Will Louis XVI. be asleep all this 
time? Believe me, and when Louis XVI. shall be sat- 
isfied by our serious opposition, and our Declaration of 
Independence, that all prospect of a reconciliation is 
gone, then, and not till then, will he furnish us with 
arms, ammunition and clothing; and not with these 
only; but he will send his fleet and armies to fight 
our battles for us; he will form with us a treaty of- 
fensive and defensive, against our unnatural mother. 
Spain and Holland will join the confederation! Our 
independence will be established! and we shall take our 
place among the nations of the earth!” 
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Thus clearly did the Virginia statesman see into the 
future, for this speech was made before a declaration 
of independence was thought of, or at least spoken of 
above a whisper, and such an alliance was pure con- 
jecture. 

Patrick Henry was appointed a member of the com- 
mittee to attend the first session of that Continental 
Congress held in Philadelphia, September 4th, 1774. 
Rising at that session, Patrick Henry electrified the 
distinguished representatives of the colonies with a 
thrilling speech setting forth in glowing terms the story 
of Colonial wrongs. 

On the following March, at the meeting of the Vir- 
ginia deputies in Richmond, Mr. Henry, impatient at 
the attempts of some of the members to further peti- 
tion the King, introduced a resolution to put the colony 
immediately into a “state of defense,” and to form a 
committee to prepare a plan for arming and disciplin- 
ing a sufficient number of men for that purpose. The 
more conservative members instantly raised numerous 
objections, but again Patrick Henry’s counsel and ora- 
tory prevailed. 

In a glowing speech he swept opposition before him. 
“There is no longer any room for hope,” he declared. 
“We must fight! I repeat, sir, we must fight. An ap- 
peal to arms and to the God of hosts, is all that is left 
us. ... The next gale that sweeps from the north 
will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms. 
Why stand we here idle! What is it that gentlemen 
wish? What would they have? Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
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chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God!—I 
know not what course others may take; but as for 
me,” he cried, his arms extended and his brow marked 
with lofty purpose,—“give me liberty, or give me 
death !” 

A deathly silence reigned and then a cry, “To Arms,” 
went up on every lip that settled for all time the atti- 
tude of Virginia toward the cause of independence. 

Patrick Henry’s words were not merely the elo- 
quence of an inspired orator. They were the convic- 
tion of a resolute man of action. Within two months 
he had called in the Independent militia of Hanover 
to compel the British governor to return to the maga- 
zine at Williamsburg powder that he had treacherously 
plundered in the night. Five thousand men responded 
to his call. Patrick Henry took actual command. 
The governor offered to pay for the powder, but his 
ships continued to plunder the shores of the James 
River. The convention at Richmond made Patrick 
Henry colonel of the first regiment of Virginia vol- 
unteers and supreme commander of the forces of the 
colony. 

What had happened at Concord and Lexington was 
happening in Virginia. The British were attempting 
to seize the Colonial’s powder and ammunition. But 
as in Massachusetts, the English governor was driven 
aboard a ship of war and never permitted to return to 
the colony. A committee of safety was formed and 
Col. Henry was given full command of the military af- 
fairs of Virginia. 

Then occurred one of those political situations that 
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marked the course of revolutionary affairs throughout 
the conflict. Despite Col. Henry’s successful handling 
of the crisis in Virginia, the Continental Congress af- 
fronted him with the commission of Colonel in the Con- 
tinental Army, giving out the commissions of brigadier- 
general to others in Virginia. Patrick Henry resigned 
his commission, declined the coloneley, and retired to 
private life. His retirement however, was not to be 
accepted by the people, who elected him governor of 
the state—the first American governor of Virginia. 
The following term he was elected unanimously and 
supported Washington throughout the war, always 
maintaining a warm and intimate friendship with the 
great patriot and father of his country, though after 
the war becoming an Anti-Federalist and ardent cham- 
pion of State’s rights. He shared the opinions of not 
a few other patriots of the times, that the trend of the 
government “squinted towards monarchy,” a suspicion 
never fully justified, but a successful tool in the hands 
of ambitious politicians opposed to Washington and 
Hamilton. 

Patrick Henry was regarded as the greatest criminal 
lawyer of his time, as well as the greatest orator. He 
was six times governor of Virginia and spent the latter 
days of his career in refusing more offices, offered by 
the government, than probably any other man of the 
period. Washington offered him the positions of Sec- 
retary of State, Minister to France, and to Spain, all 
of which he declined, including the appointment of 
United States Senator from his own state. In his lat- 
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ter days he amassed a large fortune and retired to his 
extensive estates, Red Hill, in Virginia, where he died 
on the 6th of June, 1799. 

Patrick Henry, in Virginia, made the Revolution 
a popular cause. 


JONATHAN TRUMBULL 
(1710-1785) 


THE REBEL GOVERNOR OF 
CONNECTICUT 


HE heroes of the American Revolution were not 
all made on the battlefield. Some were found 
in the counting house, some in strenuous fields 

of industry, and some in the halls of legislation. To 
a considerable degree Jonathan Trumbull, whom the 
British Parliament dubbed “the Rebel Governor of 
Connecticut,” was engaged in all three fields of activ- 
ity in the interests of preserving the bond between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies; in aiding the cause 
of their independence when it was found impossible to 
submit to the impositions of the Government of George 
III of England. 

Jonathan Trumbull was a merchant’s son who as- 
pired to become a minister, but who was called upon 
to turn in and help his father in his commercial pur- 
suits, after devoting some years to the study of the 
ministry. Through his own industry and guided by 
his sound sense of justice he rose from the counting 
house to the Supreme Court bench of his state and to 
the Governor’s chair. When the Revolution broke out 
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ple, instead of acquiescing to the dictates of Royal 
commands. 

While many of the Colonial Governors, appointed by 
the Crown, sought to impose the demands of the Eng- 
lish Ministry upon the Colonists, Trumbull stood out 
against the powerful agencies of George III and held 
steadfastly to the rights granted the Colony of Con- 
necticut under its charter. Connecticut was a “free 
state,” whereas the other Colonies of Great Britain in 
America were compelled to accept the appointments 
of the Crown. So when Trumbull rebelled against the 
arbitrary decrees of the English Parliament, attempting 
to levy taxation that was held to be illegal upon the 
Colony of Connecticut, he was denounced in England, 
by the short sighted ministers, as a scoundrel and a 
rebel and a price was put upon his head. 

When the clash came between the English troops and 
the Colonists, at Lexington, April 19th, 1775, Trum- 
bull convened the State Assembly. He then threw him- 
self on the side of the Colonists, there to stand and 
work for the independence of the British possessions 
in America until it became an accomplished fact, when 
he retired from public life at the age of seventy-three 
—a venerable patriot—in the year 1783. 


Connecticut was a very important colony in Revolu- 
tionary times. While the other Colonies in America 
were wholly subject to the Crown, Connecticut pos- 
sessed a charter differing from them. This was due to 
the liberality of the original owners of the land, two 
Puritan noblemen, Lords Brooke and Say, patrons of 
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the younger John Winthrop, founder of the colony. It 
was Winthrop’s father who was the founder of Boston. 

The much prized charter of the colony was obtained 
by Winthrop, and, though questioned later by James 
II and a bone of contention for many years, granted 
liberties enjoyed by no other American colony. It was 
practically an independent democracy, having only a 
vague limitation that its laws should not differ from 
those of the Mother Country. It elected its Assembly 
of Deputies, who were empowered to choose their own 
governor and his assistants. It enacted its own laws, 
established its own courts, levied and paid for its own 
troops, and in fact exercised all the functions of an in- 
dependent state. 

Connecticut was an offshoot of Massachusetts, colon- 
ized by a liberal thinking band of Puritans, under the 
Rev. Thomas Hooker. This eloquent and forceful 
Puritan preacher believed in pure democracy and with 
his followers was opposed to the denial of the right to 
vote to those who did not belong to a church, though it 
is doubtful if there were many who dissented from 
the prevailing religious dogmas in those early days. 
Hooker believed not only that every man should be al- 
lowed to vote but that he should be compelled to do so, 
a principle that even to this day is often a question of 
controversy and one having much merit. John Win- 
throp, however, did not agree with the Rev. Thomas. 
He believed that a large part of the people were not 
only unfit to take any part in the art of governing but 
that they were not qualified to vote. 

So liberal were these two men in their attitudes to- 
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ward the question that no bad blood was engendered 
and Hooker and his congregations were allowed to de- 
part and settle in the rich farming lands of Connecti- 
cut where they founded a colony having a written con- 
stitution, the first of its kind in the New World. It 
contained no restriction of suffrage to church members. 
The rights to the land were purchased from the English 
noblemen. These rights, as secured by Winthrop from 
Lords Brooke and Say, were supposed to extend over a 
domain as far west as the Pacific. When under James 
IT it was sought to dissolve and secure the charter, the 
Governor of the Colony having signified his willingness 
to join the united colonies and acknowledge His Maj- 
esty’s authority, it was secreted in an oak tree at Hart- 
ford, which thereafter became famous in American his- 
tory, and remained standing until recent date. 


Connecticut always held tenaciously to those rights 
secured by Winthrop and paid for by the early settlers. 
The outbreak of the Revolution found the free Colony 
of Connecticut united. None of the internal conflicts 
that divided the allegiance of the other colonies affected 
Connecticut. The people were loyal to their governor, 
Trumbull; and the governor was a representative of the 
people, and not an appointee of the Crown, a stranger 
to the colony governed, as was often the case. 

It was these conditions that gave color to the accusa- 
tion that Trumbull was a “rebel Governor,” even be- 
fore the clash at Lexington. Great Britain for a cen- 
tury, however, had no cause to complain of Connecti- 


cut. It was not until she attempted to wrest from her 
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American colonies their rights as self-governing states 
and impose upon them taxes and indignities which 
threatened their ruin that they rebelled against their 
Mother Country. 

foremost among the patriots was the governor of 
Connecticut, who from his early manhood had stood 
firmly on principles of justice and the rights of the 
people under the law. 

In the early days of the colonies it was not unusual 
for a man to be made deacon of the church and at the 
same time an officer in the militia. The church and 
the state—that is, the government—were closely allied, 
and from the meetinghouse often came the tenets that 
were later enacted into law by the assemblics. It was 
meet therefore that every good churchman should know 
how to carry a gun, for laws in those days were never 
taken lightly. So it happened that Jonathan Trum- 
bull’s grandfather was thus qualified to serve his coun- 
try in the church and state. From such sturdy Eng- 
lish stock the War Governor descended. His father 
was a farmer-merchant of Lebanon, Connecticut. 

In 1718, when Jonathan was a youth of thirteen, just 
about to enter Harvard College, Lebanon was a small 
hilly settlement, the center of a well populated town- 
ship, located on what was then the main highway to 
Boston, but now in 1924 quite off the beaten path, 
though in other respects not much changed from Rev- 
olutionary days. Here in this small village the great 
“Commissary Governor” who contributed so much to 
the birth of the nation, was born and reared to man- 
hood. He was one of a family of eight children, others 
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of whom were to play conspicuous parts in the affairs 
of the State and the Nation in those perilous times, but 
none so prominent as Jonathan. 

As a boy, Jonathan spent his time helping his father 
and his mother much as do farm-born boys of today, 
running errands, feeding the cattle and chickens, going 
after the cows, and carrying on his studies with the 
minister of the town, for Lebanon had not even a dis- 
trict school. Many years after, one of his grandsons 
wrote, he “made it his first object to give his children 
that first blessing of social life’”—education. 

Young Jonathan proved an apt pupil of the Rev. 
Samuel Welles, a dignified and scholarly man from the 
aristocratic city of Boston and imbued with all its cul- 
tural traditions and grace. Fond of his books from his 
early boyhood, the embryonic governor made such prog- 
ress that at the age of thirteen he was ready to enter 
Harvard College. His early association with the 
scholarly minister no doubt had a cultural influence 
upon young Jonathan’s mind and contributed to de- 
velop those traits of bearing and dignity of expression 
that later distinguished his career and stamped him as 
an exceptional man in those primitive times of meager 
opportunity for achieving social grace and classical 
learning. The Rev. Dr. Welles grounded the youth 
in Greek and Latin and other knowledge requisite to 
gaining an entrance to Harvard, so that Jonathan had 
no difficulty in enrolling in the freshman class of the 
distinguished university. 

The course at Harvard was rigorous and deeply reli- 
gious. Morning prayers were followed by readings by 
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the three upper classes from the Old Testament in 
Greek from the original Hebrew. The scriptures were 
expounded by the president of the students from eight 
to nine times a week. Tully, Virgil and the Greek 
Testament were given a prominent place in the curric- 
ulum and occupied four full days of each week in the 
Freshman year. It was a course that was much nearer 
a course in divinity than an academic education, as it 
is now regarded. Young Trumbull found himself in 
an atmosphere congenial to his devout nature which 
characterized his whole life and revealed itself con- 
tinually in his public papers and utterances. 

To illustrate the depth and devotion to the religious 
life of the youth of the period and especially the char- 
acter of young Trumbull himself, it is interesting and 
significant to read at this late day the articles of con- 
duct that were subscribed to by him upon joining a 
secret religious society. Though a little long they will 
be found to be revealing of the religious spirit of the 
youth of the pre-revolutionary days. They are dated, 
“Cambridge January ye 10—Anno Domini 1723,” 
and are entitled “The articles which all that belong 
to the Private Meeting, Instituted at Harvard College, 
1719, assent unto.” 

“It being our indispensable Duty,” they proceed, “as well 
as undeniable Interest, to improve all Opportunities and Ad- 
vantages that God is graciously favoring us with, to his 
Honour and Glory, and our eternal welfare, as also to avoid 
all those temptations and Allurements to evil, which we are 
in Danger to meet with. And to Edifie, encourage and excite 
one another in the ways of Holiness, and Religion: we do to 
that end assent to the following articles, viz:— 
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1. “That we will meet together for the worship of God 
twice in a week, viz, on Saturday and Sabbath-Day evenings. 

2. “Being met together, we shall as God enables us, per- 
form injunctions of our meeting, the first (as to his station in 
College) beginning, and so proceeding to the last, except any 
one, for good reasons, shall Desire to be Excused. 

3. “That we will bear one another’s Infirmities, and that we 
will Divulge Nothing, for what nature soever, that is done 
at our meetings. 

4. “When we are absent from our meetings, we will en- 
deavor to behave ourselves so that none may have occasion 
to speak Evil of us. 

5. “That all manner of disagreeing Strifes or Quarrellings 
with one another shall be suppressed by us and that we wiil 
live in Love, Peace, and Unity one with another. 

6. “That if any one sees or hears another speak anything 
unbecoming a member of such a society, he shall reprove 
him as far as he shall think Reproof worthy, but he shall do 
it with Meekness, Love and Tenderness towards him.” 


Jonathan Trumbull observed these tenets of his 
secret society throughout his college course, graduating 
in 1727—a class of thirty-seven members—most of 
whom turned out as Tories, that is, British Loyalists 
—when the rumbles of Revolution filled the land and 
during the period of actual fighting. But young Jona- 
than did not imbibe the Tory spirit. His early teach- 
ings at Lebanon and the free spirit of his kinsmen and 
neighbors had set their stamp upon his character as a 
loyal American first, and the King second—if the 
King was just. 

Returning to his home town after graduation he 
manifested the deepening of his religious nature by 
joining the church in full communion and at once 
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commencing the study of divinity with the Rev. 
Solomon Williams, his pastor, who had succeeded the 
Rev. Dr. Welles. For three years the young Harvard 
graduate pursued his divinity studies with the eminent 
minister, receiving his license as a Congregational 
clergyman, and offering himself for a charge. 

In the intervening years young Trumbull’s father 
had enlarged his business interests, becoming not only 
a farmer but a prosperous merchant and an over-seas 
and West Indian trader in association with his eldest 
son, Joseph. In 1732, when Jonathan was about to 
accept a call to preach and take over the charge at a 
nearby town, Joseph was lost at sea in one of his 
father’s vessels on a trading mission to London. So 
stricken was the elder Trumbull by this fearful ca- 
tastrophe that it fell upon the young minister to com- 
fort him and promise to take his brother’s place in 
the business. Though a sad disappointment to him 
he regarded his change of plans as an act of simple 
duty to his aging father who was charged with the 
responsibilities of a large family and widening business 
cares. 

Thus ended the dream that the youth had cherished 
from his earliest associations with the Rev. Dr. Welles, 
who had turned his mind into religious channels. At 
the age of twenty-three he stepped into the mercantile 
concerns of the family and lifted from his father’s 
shoulders the increased burdens that would have de- 
volved upon him as a result of the death of Joseph. 

While he devoted himself to the affairs of the busi- 
ness, his training for public life was not to be diverted. 
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The importance of his family in the little community 
and his associations with the influential men of the 
neighborhood soon brought him into prominent notice. 
By the end of his first year in mercantile life he was 
called upon by his fellow citizens of Lebanon to rep- 
resent them in the General Assembly of the Colony. 
In the following year he was elected to the same office, 
and successively for several years, being chosen 
Speaker of the House in 1740, and by the whole body 
of Freemen, as Assistant and Member of the Council 
of his native Colony. 

Thus, while yet under thirty years of age, Jonathan 
Trumbull had been chosen to the Speakership of the 
highest legislative body of Connecticut and to the most 
exalted position, except the governorship, in the gift 
of the voters. His star was up and his course deter- 
mined. His brilliant native talents and his firm and 
just character, that would have distinguished him as 
a divine, found vecognition and won for him success 
in the State. Though he was not destined to become 
a Reverend of Divinity he achieved the distinction, 
and at twenty-nine years of age, of being a member of 
a body composed of “grave and reverend seigniors,” 
for such was the designation to which he was entitled 
and addressed. 

Despite the arduous political duties that fell to 
young Trumbull, he did not neglect to aid his father 
in the commercial pursuits of the business. For thirty- 
two years he continued actively in the work of increas- 
ing and promoting the great business of which he 
eventually became the head. The firm which was con- 
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ducted under various partnership names, as the mem- 
bers increased or changed, engaged not only in general 
trading in local commodities but in the whaling indus- 
try and foreign shipping to England and the West 
Indies, as well as to various coast ports of the Colonies. 
Beef, pork, and provisions were sent out in return 
for dry goods; also oil, flaxseed, potash, lumber, fish, 
whale-skins, and furs were exported in the Trumbull 
ships or in chartered bottoms. Large dealings with 
the Indians, prominently of the Mohican tribe, were 
had by the young merchant. This association placed 
him in a favorable position to handle the numerous 
complicated Indian questions that later involved the 
Colony both in relation to treaties respecting disputed 
territory as well as graver questions that threatened. 
An incident revealing Jonathan’s close relationship 
with the Indians as well as interpretative of the best 
qualities of Indian character, is told by Jonathan’s 
younger son, John, the famous painter whose works 
adorn the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, and 
some of whose portraits are shown in this volume. 
The story is from John Trumbull’s reminiscences: 
“The government of this Mohican tribe,” he tells, 
“had become hereditary in the family of the celebrated 
chief, Uncas. During the time of my father’s mer- 
cantile prosperity, he had employed several Indians of 
this tribe in hunting animals whose skins were valua- 
ble for their furs. Among these hunters was one 
named Zachary, of the royal race, an excellent hunter, 
but as drunken and worthless an Indian as ever lived. 
When he had somewhat passed the age of fifty, sev- 
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eral members of the royal family who stood between 
Zachary and the throne of his tribe died, and he 
found himself with only one life between himself and 
empire. In this moment his better genius resumed its 
Sway, and he reflected seriously, “How can such a 
drunken wretch as I am, aspire to be the chief of an 
honorable race—what will my people say—and how 
will the shades of my noble ancestors look down upon 
such a base successor? Can I succeed to the great 
Uncas? I will drink no more!” He solemnly resolved 
never to taste again any drink but water, and he kept 
his resolution. 

“T had heard this story and did not entirely believe 
it; for young as I was I already partook in the pre- 
vailing contempt of Indians. In the beginning of May 
the annual elections of the principal officers of the 
colony was held in Hartford, the capital. My father 
attended officially, and it was customary for the chief 
of the Mohicans also to attend. Zachary had succeeded 
to the rule of his tribe. My father’s house was situ- 
ated about midway on the road between Mohican and 
Hartford, and the old chief was in the habit of coming 
a few days before the election, and dining with his 
brother governor. One day the mischievous thought 
struck me, to try the sincerity of the old man’s tem- 
perance. The family was seated at dinner, and there 
was excellent home-brewed beer on the table. I ad- 
dressed the old chief—‘Zachary, this beer is excellent 
—will you taste it? The old man dropped his knife 
and fork—leaned forward with a stern intensity of ex- 
pression, his black eye, sparkling with indignation, 
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was fixed on me. ‘John,’ he said, ‘you do not know 
what you are doing. You are serving the devil, boy! 
Do you not know that Iam an Indian? I tell you thet 
I am, and that, if I should take your beer, I could 
never stop until I got rum, and become again the 
drunken, contemptible wretch your father remembers 
me to have been. John, while you live, never again 
tempt any man to break a good resolution.’ Socrates 
never uttered a more valuable precept. Demosthenes 
could not have uttered it in more solemn tones of 
eloquence. I was thunderstruck. My parents were 
deeply affected, they looked at each other and at me, 
and at the venerable old Indian, with deep feelings of 
awe and respect. They afterwards frequently re- 
minded me of the scene, and charged me never to for- 
get it. Zachary lived to pass the age of eighty, and 
sacredly kept his resolution. He lies buried in the 
royal burial place of his tribe, near the beautiful falls 
of the Yantic, the western branch of the Thames, in 
Norwich. . . . I visited the grave of the old chief 
lately, and there repeated to myself his inestimable 
lesson.” 

This little incident shows the close affiliation of the 
Indians with the white men in those early days and 
recalls to the mind of this generation the fact that 
all Indians were not base and ignorant savages, but 
some of them enlightened men whose wisdom was often 
the equal of that of any race. 

Trumbull was always interested in the Indians and 
was instrumental in helping to establish an Indian 


School at Lebanon, and was placed by the General 
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Assembly on the committee authorized to draw on the 
State Treasury funds for the support of the school. 
This school was aided by the Earl of Dartmouth and 
eventually became Dartmouth College in New Hamp- 
shire. 

For ten years Trumbull held the office of Assistant- 
Judge of the County Court of Windham, and Judge 
of the Probate Court of the same district. His duties 
were numerous in connection with the fiscal affairs of 
the Colony, besides frequently managing Indian dif- 
ficulties, and adjusting questions of boundary between 
the colonies. 

During this difficult period occurred the French and 
Spanish War and the war between England and France, 
which affected vitally conditions both in the colonies 
and upon the adjacent seas. France presumed to con- 
trol vast areas in this country encroaching upon Eng- 
lish domains and numerous inyasions and attacks both 
on land and sea occurred which not only affected the 
New England coast but menaced the fisheries and ship- 
ping of the colonies on the high seas. 

In these wars, lasting some ten years, Trumbull 
played an honorable part, having been appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Twelfth Militia. It was 
an experience that proved valuable to him, when later 
he was so frequently called upon by Washington to 
raise quotas of men to reinforce the depleted and con- 
stantly changing armies of the Continental forces. 
Throughout all those years of Colonial service he was 
active in aiding the Mother Country in supplying sol- 
diers, equipment, and raising funds to aid in the de- 
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fense of the British possession in America. In this 
service he met many of the British officers of highest 
rank and often represented the Colony in important 
military negotiations concerning expeditions, and in 
councils of war. He was at times appointed Commis- 
sioner to consult with the British governor of Massa- 
chusetts in relation to Connecticut’s contribution to the 
sinews and strategics of war. In all these public 
trusts he gained the confidence and approbation of the 
people of his colony and increased his prestige and 
broadened his experience in diplomatic and military 
matters. 

Some years previously Jonathan had fallen in love 
and married the beautiful Faith Robinson, who fre- 
quently visited Lebanon from Duxbury, Massachusetts, 
as the guest of her sister, the wife of a local minister. 
Mistress Robinson was of Mayflower stock, descended 
from John Alden. It was this same Faith Trumbull 
who, when the legions of Rochambeau were camped on 
Lebanon Heights, auctioned off her beautiful scarlet 
cloak, the gift of the great French general, and devoted 
the proceeds to purchasing food for the colonial sol- 
diers who were on their way to join Washington. 

She was the mother of Jonathan, Jr., who was to 
become Paymaster-General of the Northern Army of 
the Revolutionary forces, and Private Secretary to 
Washington. He was also a member of the first House 
of Representatives of the United States, and Speaker 
of the House. Afterwards he succeeded his father as 
Governor of Connecticut. A second child, Faith, mar- 
ried a General in the army of Washington, Jedediah 
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Huntington; a third, Mary, became wife of William 
Williams, signer of the Declaration of Independence; 
a fourth, David, was in the commissary department 
of the State and in special service during the Revolu- 
tion ; a fifth, John, second aide to Washington, adjutant 
and quartermaster-general with the rank of Colonel, 
and afterwards internationally famous as an historical 
painter. Surely these attainments were a wreath of 
glory resplendent enough for a queen, which she was, 
of the glorious days when our ancestors fought the 
battles of liberty that we might enjoy the fruits of 
their sacrifices. Jonathan Trumbull and his wife, 
Faith, gained nothing but glory in those desperate 
eight years that were laid on the altar of American 
Independence.. 

Twice the General Assembly of Connecticut prof- 
fered Jonathan Trumbull the appointment of Colonial 
Agent at the Court of Great Britain, and twice he de- 
clined the honor, though the most distinguished com- 
plimeni that the Colony could confer in their foreign 
relations. He preferred to serve his country at home 
where he was then engrossed in aiding the Colony to 
render all the service possible in the British war 
against France and Spain that was now at its zenith 
and close to its final triumph at Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, at Frontenac, Fort Duquesne and 
Niagara, the surrender of Montreal and the con- 
quest of Canada. “Hath not God showed himself on 
our side,” declared Trumbull. 

The struggle had cost Connecticut four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling—an immense sum in those 
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days, to say nothing of the loss of life and destruc- 
tion of property by the French and the marauding 
Indians, their allies, and Trumbull wanted to see it 
through. So earnest was he and so devoted to those 
soldiers he had helped to recruit to fight Great Britain’s 
battles on American soil, that he advanced from his 
own firm twenty-five hundred pounds to pay the offi- 
cers and soldiers of Connecticut in the expedition 
against Canada. He lost some twelve hundred pounds 
of this money because England refused payment on 
account of a furlough granted the Connecticut troops. 
Some relief, however, was subsequently granted by the 
General Assembly to him for part of this amount. 

Other irritating causes soon occurred to awaken the 
protest of the colonists. After the Peace of Paris 
which annihiliated the French and Spanish power in 
America, the Mother Country turned her eyes on the 
Colonies to meet her war obligations. Then came the 
Stamp Act, the Billeting Act, and Port Duties on 
glass, painters’ colors, lead, and tea, which were to 
be enforced by a Board of Commissioners and arbi- 
trary Writs of Assistance. These measures against the 
colonies were a direct blow at the legislative functions 
of the General Assemblies and the charters of the col- 
onies themselves. Furthermore, the blow was aimed 
at the New England fisheries and an attempt was 
made to enforce oppressive measures upon all who 
disobeyed these Acts and to transport them for trial 
and sentence to England. 

At this period Trumbull was elected Chief Justice 
and deputy Governor of the Colony of Connecticut. 
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The aggressions of the Mother Country were regarded 
as dictatorial and tyrannical and Trumbull was one 
of the first colonial officials to question them. “Our 
Court will upon all occasions of complaint grant such 
warrants as may be necessary for promoting his Maj- 
esty’s service, and at the same time consistent with 
the liberty and privilege of the subject, and made re- 
turnable to the Court ;” he wrote to the Colonial Agent 
in England, “but further than that we dare not go, 
and they must not expect we shall. . . . think of being 
slaves—we who so well know the bitterness of it by 
the instances so continually before our eyes, cannot 
bear the shocking thought—Nature starts back at the 
idea!” he concluded. 

So the ardent patriot who had so lately gloried in 
the success of the combined British and Colonial arms 
was, like the American colonists from Virginia to 
Massachusetts, turned against the Mother Country. 

It was the beginning of the end—that end that pre- 
cipitated the Revolution of the united colonies against 
the oppression and arbitrary outrages of Great Britain 
upon the children of her own blood who were living 
under definite and granted rights as freemen on this 
continent. “Stamp Act’? was burned in effigy and 
mock trials were held throughout the country. The 
Sons of Liberty were organized and English Governors 
of the Colonies were defied. 

Trumbull opposed with all his skill and by open 
acts of defiance the tyranny of England and upheld 
the rights of the colonists under their charter. At the 
close of the year 1769 he was made Governor of the 
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colony, an office which he held until the conclusion of 
the Revolution when he voluntarily retired with only 
two half years of his salary paid, accepting the notes 
ot a bankrupt State for the balance to be redeemed in 
five, six and seven years, to save him from poverty 
and bankruptcy! 

“Brother Jonathan” was the sobriquet given by 
Washington to the great “provision” governor of Con- 
necticut. During the darkest days of the Revolution 
it is recorded of Washington that when in doubt his 
invariable remark was, “We must consult ‘Brother 
Jonathan.’” It was “Brother Jonathan” who sent 
axes to the farmer soldiers of Schuyler to slash the 
forests and obstruct the path of Burgoyne, and it was 
“Brother Jonathan” who drafted the lead mines of Con- 
necticut to make bullets for the flint locks of the pa- 
triots. Twenty-one regiments in all the great war 
governor sent to Washington’s forces during the Revo- 
lution, and all from the little state of Connecticut. 

As Commander of the naval forces of the state, he 
built or fitted out two hundred and fifty armed vessels 
to challenge the fleet of Great Britain and pick up 
merchantmen prizes of the enemy and to defend the 
shores of New England. It is told that he supplied 
upon hasty requisition two-thirds of the powder used 
at Bunker Hill. Again and again he responded to the 
urgent call of Washington for troops and more troops, 
provisions, blankets, tents, cattle, pork, and powder. 
From the oft drained farms of Connecticut he sent 
forth droves of cattle to the starving soldiers at Valley 
Forge, who were so ravenously hungry, history saith, 
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From an old woodcut 
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that their teeth “made a knife out of every bone.’ 
And it was Trumbull who received and commissaried 
the troops of Rochambeau and the hussars of Lauzun 
at his home town, Lebanon. He prepared them to be 
sent forth to join Washington around New York jn 
checking the invasion of Sir Henry Clinton’s raiding 
Hessians. Later these same troops went to Yorktown 
to fight the critical battle of the Revolution. 

How the news of this glorious event was received 
by Trumbull, is preserved in his diary. Its brevity 
and simplicity is an interesting chronicle of the stir- 
ring times. It runs as follows: “Friday, October 
26th. About 7 o’clo in the eveg recd the hand Bill 
from D. Govr Bower, of the surrender of Ld Corn- 
wallis & his army—9000 men, seamen included— 
quantity of Warlike Stores—one 40 gun ship—1 frig- 
ate—about one hundred transports. Praise be to the 
Lord of Hosts!” 

Congress gave testimony to “the high sense they 
have of your (Trumbull’s) important services to the 
United Colonies.” In his own State, in the General 
Assembly, upon his retirement, it was Resolved “that 
they consider it as their duty in behalf of their con- 
stituents, to express in terms of the most sincere grat- 
itude, the highest respect for His Excellency, Governor 
Trumbull, for the great and eminent services he has 
rendered this State during his long and prosperous 
administration; more especially for that display of 
wisdom, justice, fortitude and magnanimity, joined 
with the most unremitting attention and perseverance, 
which he has manifested during the late successful 
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though distressing war; which must place the chief 
magistrate of this State in the rank of those great 
and worthy patriots, who have eminently distinguished 
themselves as the defenders of the rights of mankind.” 

From the time that Washington took command of 
the Continental forces at Boston, until and after the 
close of the war, the relationship between the two 
great patriots was of the most cordial and interdepend- 
ent character. Washington never failed to turn to 
Trumbull for the much needed sinews of war and Trum- 
bull never failed him. Their correspondence was con- 
tinuous and is a cherished possession of the Connecticut 
Historical Society. Upon Trumbull’s death, in 1785, 
Washington wrote: “... a long and well-spent life 
in the service of his country places Governor Trumbull 
among the first of patriots.” 


NATHAN HALE 
(21755-1776) 


SPY AND PATRIOT 


HEN the young schoolmaster, Nathan Hale, 
volunteered to serve as a spy for Washing- 
ton and laid his life on the altar of his 

country, he performed an act of bravery that wrote 
his name indelibly into the annals of American patri- 
otism. It was a period of brave deeds done by daring 
men whose acts were sanctified by the cause they served 
—the independence of the Colonies. That no great 
epic was penned to glorify Hale’s sublime act of cour- 
age is due perhaps to the very simplicity and self- 
effacement of the spy-patriot. He was not one of those 
men who have the desire and ability to dramatize 
themselves and their activities in the form of public 
affairs. Hale was a modest young man of frugal and 
homely tastes, a student and scholar who went about 
the business of life in a quiet, earnest way and per- 
formed his tasks and his duties unostentatiously as 
they presented themselves. 

When Washington and his forces lay before the 
eity of New York in 1776, with fourteen thousand 
discouraged farmer-boy soldiers confronting twenty- 
five thousand British regulars and paid Hessian allies, 


he realized the imperative necessity of a knowledge 
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of the plans and formations of the enemy. He deter- 
mined to send a spy into their camp, and volunteers 
were called for. It was then that the schoolmaster 
soldier, Nathan Hale, stepped forward and said: “I 
will undertake the mission.” 

There were no dramatics in Hale’s act. He was 
conscious that most of his compatriots felt that it was 
an indignity to act the part of a spy. It was not an 
enviable réle to play, and one too frequently the sole 
distinction of some otherwise worthless character who 
played it for gain. But Washington had sanctioned 
the call and waited in his headquarters the answer to 
his desperate needs. After young Hale volunteered, 
his close friends used every argument within their 
power to dissuade him from undertaking the exploit. 
But their arguments fell upon deaf ears. “I am fully 
sensible of the consequences of discovery and cap- 
ture in such a situation,” he replied. There was no 
hint of turning back from his decision. He had not 
been happy in the inactive service he was render- 
ing his country. He longed to do more than was per- 
mitted of him in the capacity of a mere captain in the 
army. 

When Washington learned of Hale’s resolution he 
sent for him; and, alone with the Commander-in-Chief, 
the young captain received his final instructions. 
These were to penetrate the encampment of the Brit- 
ish General lowe and procure intelligence of his de- 
signs. What else took place at that meeting will never 
be known, but Washington was evidently impressed 
with the character and equipment of the young Con- 
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necticut patriot, who was well known to one of his 
leading generals, the famous Israel Putnam, as well as 
his aide, Colonel Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut, 
son of the great war governor. Thus the hazardous 
commission was entrusted to Hale. 

Whence came this noble youth, and what was his 
training school of life that lead up to this act of mar- 
tyrdom? Heroes are not the accidents of the moment. 
If we study the lives of those who by some supreme 
act have endeared themselves to their fellow men and 
earned a place of enduring fame, we find in the back- 
ground careers of worth and characters that have been 
formed by observance to the dictates of duty. We 
find that they have passed through the training school 
of life with credit to themselves, though often obscurely, 
until the supreme moment arrives. Nathan Hale was 
the product of such a school of life. Born twenty 
years before the Declaration of Independence was 
promulgated, he was ready and anxious to join the 
patriots after the clash at Lexington and march at once 
to Boston. “Let us not lay down our arms until we 
have gained our independence,” he said in a speech at 
New London, where he addressed a mass meeting. 
With these words he risked the hangman’s noose, for 
the sacred word, independence, was at that period 
hardly spoken above a whisper, except in private 
assemblages, 

Nathan Hale was born in Coventry, Connecticut, 
twenty miles from Hartford, the capital, June 6th, 
1755, the sixth child in a family of twelve. His an- 
cestors came over from England with Governor Win- 
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throp and settled on the Charles River and the Con- 
necticut. 

The Hales were numerous in the early colonial days 
in New England and distinguished for their sterling 
worth and sound religious and moral principles. They 
were a family of solid qualities—admirable characters. 
Nathan’s father was a deputy to the Connecticut 
Assembly and a godly man who presided over his 
large family—‘“a quiet, strictly godly household, where 
the Bible ruled and family prayers never failed, nor 
was grace ever omitted at meals, nor work done after 
sundown on Saturday night.” 

From his boyhood young Nathan was an athlete, 
fond of running, leaping, wrestling, fishing, hunting, 
piaying ball, and taking part in all the sports of the 
neighborhood. His recreations, however, did not inter- 
fere with his studies and his fondness for books. He 
easily mastered his lessons and was always seeking 
out new channels of information. At the age of 
fifteen he was ready to enter Yale College and lay the 
foundation for that glorious career which was to end 
so abruptly at the threshold of greatness. 

In 1769, Yale College was what today would be 
called a small town academy. Its president was a 
Professor of Divinity, and the whole atmosphere of the 
college was eminently religious. Only three buildings 
comprised the College: one, the original College, was 
a dormitory with a dining room; a second, a chapel 
and hbrary; and a third, “Connecticut Hall,” a dor- 
mitory. One of Hale’s tutor-professors was Timothy 
Dwight, who afterwards became President of Yale, 
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Those were harsh days for the undergraduate in Yale. 
The ranking system prevailed, and the freshmen were 
virtual slaves to the upper classmen. They were 
obliged to address the postgraduates as “Sir,” and to 
accept orders from the upper classmen for service, no 
matter how trivial or arduous. 

In the reminiscence of a writer of the time when 
Nathan was at college, we are given an example of 
the domineering attitude of the sophomores, who 
were dignified by cocked hats and black silk gowns 
while the freshmen wore neither. “Young man,” 
was the order given a freshman, “go to my 
room, middle story of old college, No—, and 
take from it a pitcher, fill it from the pump, place it 
in my room and stay there till my return.”” Whether 
we may approve of the system of “fagging” or not we 
must admit that it at least taught the youth of the col- 
lege strict obedience, until they themselves advanced 
to a degree where they were entitled to be called “Sir,” 
and give orders to the underclassmen. 

When Nathan entered Yale he was able to witness 
an exhibition of that spirit of patriotism that pre- 
vailed among the graduating class. It was at a time 
when the hated Parliamentary acts of England im- 
posing duties upon imports into the colonies were caus- 
ing protests throughout the country. The senior class 
of Yale determined to register its disapproval of the 
hated Port Acts, which closed the port of Boston, and 
voted almost unanimously to wear at commencement, 
cloth wholly manufactured in this country. They sent 
out notice “so that their Parents and Friends may 
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have sufficient Time to be providing Homespun Cloaths 
for them, that none of them may be obliged to the hard 
Necessity of unfashionable Singularity, by wearing 
imported Cloth.” Of course, there was the loyalist 
faction in College who upheld the acts of the British 
Parliament, and who regarded Yale as a “nursery of 
sedition, faction, and republicanism.” Nathan Hale, 
however, did not belong to this latter class. 

Those were very frugal days and Nathan’s father 
was not possessed of an excess of the world’s goods. 
He had all he could do to take care of his large family 
and keep two boys in college, though the entire ex- 
penses of maintenance for four years in college at that 
time did not exceed a hundred dollars a year. 

College life in those early colonial days was a little 
community in itself. There were no travelling players 
to divert the students, no theater, nor contesting sports 
between the colleges as is now the universal practice. 
The students were obliged to arrange their own diver- 
sions, such as mimic plays, debates, and local sporting 
contests. The practice of writing and giving their 
own plays, in which the female parts were taken by 
the boys dressed in lady’s apparel, has continued down 
to the present time. Nathan was quite prominent in 
these amateur theatrical efforts and took his parts with 
notable success. Indian warfare and contemporary 
historical subjects, such as the French and Indian War, 
were chosen, as well as romantic themes and comedies 
based upon local and national situations. 

One of Nathan’s classmates and most intimate 
friends was Benjamin Tallmadge whose strange fate 
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it became, as a major in the Revolution, to have charge 
of André, the British officer who was shot as a spy. 
As Major Tallmadge ond his charge were riding down 
a deep defile in the Hudson River Highlands after his 
capture, André turned to the American officer and 
asked him what he thought his fate would be and what 
would be Washington’s attitude in the event a military 
tribunal should be invoked. Tallmadge evaded the 
question for a time but André pressed him for an an- 
swer. Then he replied: 

“TI had a much loved classmate at Yale College, by 
the name of Nathan Hale, who entered the army in 
1775. Immediately after the battle of Long Island, 
General Washington wanted information respecting the 
strength, position, and probable movements of the 
enemy. Captain Hale tendered his services, went 
over to Brooklyn, and was taken, just as he was passing 
the outposts of the enemy on his return—do you remem- 
ber the sequel of the story?” “Yes,” said André. 
“He was hanged as a spy! But surely you do not 
consider his case and mine alike?’ “Precisely sim- 
ilar,” replied Tallmadge, “and similar will be your 
fate.” 

From another of his friends and classmates at Yale 
we get a picture of the Young Hale, who was to be- 
come Yale’s first patriot and have his fame forever 
memorialized in bronze, by the eminent sculptor, Wil- 
liam Ordway Partridge, on the college green at New 
Haven. The tribute referred to was in poetry and 
was published in the American Historical Magazine 
in 1836. It is as follows: 
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Erect and tall his well-proportioned frame, 
Vigorous and active, as electric flame; 

His manly limbs had symmetry and grace, 

And innate goodness marked his beauteous face; 
His fancy lively, and his genius great, 

His solid judgment shone in grave debate; 
For erudition far beyond his years; 

At Yale distinguished above all his peers; 

Speak, ye who knew him while a pupil there, 
His numerous virtues to the world declare; 

His blameless carriage and his modest air, 
Above the vain parade and idle show 

Which mark the coxcomb and the empty beau; 
Removed from envy, malice, pride, and strife, 
He walked through goodness as he walked through life; 
A kinder brother nature never knew, 

A child more duteous or a friend more true. 


After graduating from Yale in the fall of 1773, 
Nathan went on a visit to his uncle, Major Samuel 
Hale, at Portsmouth, N. H., where this veteran of 
Cape Breton and the siege of Louisburg was master 
of the leading school of the colony. There he was 
advised by his uncle and inspired to follow in his foot- 
steps as a school teacher. Returning to Connecticut, 
he accepted a school at East Haddam, a primitive 
country school, where text books were rare and black- 
boards and globes unknown. The scholars sat upon 
long benches fronting flat desks fastened in the walls, 
and the entire school frequently repeated their lessons 
aloud. East Haddam (alias Modus, as Hale wrote it) 
was an isolated town and quite cut off from regular 
communication with the outer world. It was not 
greatly to the young collegian’s taste and he longed 
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for a wider scope of activity. A classmate, writing 
him at that period, said: “I am at a loss to determine 
whether you are yet in this land of living, or removed 
to some far distant, and to us unknown, region, but this 
much I am certain of, that if you departed this life 
at Modus, you stood but a narrow chance for gaining 
a better.” 

The young schoolmaster turned his eyes to New 
London and soon found the way open to gain employ- 
ment there as a teacher in the “Union School.” It 
was a private school supported by some of the citizens 
who wished to give their children superior advantages 
not obtainable in the public schools of the times. One 
of the pupils of this school had been Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Jr., who was to introduce Hale later to Washing- 
ton to undertake the fateful expedition that placed 
him among the Immortals of American History. His 
work as a teacher in New London was highly satis- 
factory to the proprietors of the school. 

Of him at the time writes Mrs. Elizabeth Poole, 
“who was an inmate of the same family” with him: 
“His capacity as a teacher, and the mildness of his mode 
of instruction, was highly appreciated by parents & 
pupils; his appearance, manners, and temper secured 
the purest affection of those to whom he was known. 
As a companion in the social, particularly in the domes- 
tic circle, his simple, unostentatious manner of impart- 
ing right views & feelings to less cultivated understand- 
ings were unsurpassed by any individual who then or 
since has fallen under my observation. He was par- 
ticularly free from the shadow of guile! His remark- 
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ably expressive features were an index of the mind 
and heart that every new emotion lighted with a bril- 
liancy perceptible to even common observers.” 

Though much sought after in the social circles of 
New London, and according to the recollections of an 
historian of the period, “a lover of the society of ladies 
and a favorite among them,” the handsome young 
schoolmaster of twenty-one years was true to his first 
and only love, his step-sister, Alice Adams, “a Bright, 
particular star he thought to wed,” as he characterized 
her. The young sweetheart of his boyhood days was not 
destined to become his wife, though after the death 
of her husband, whom she had married while her adorer 
was yet in college, she became engaged to Hale just 
previous to his fatal mission to Long Island. To her 
the young soldier indited love poems and in letters 
poured out the tribute of his heart. But alas! they 
were never to wed. One of his poetic effusions has 
been preserved. It runs, in part, as follows: 


Alicia, born with every striking charm, 
* * * * * 

Fair in thy form, still fairer in thy mind, 

With beauty, wisdom, sense with sweetness joined 
3 * * “* * 

Let others toil amidst the lofty air 

By fancy led through every cloud above 

Let empty follies build the castles there 

My thoughts are settled on the friend I love. 


* * * * * 


Though the idol of Nathan Hale’s heart married 
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again, there was always a tender place reserved for the 
young hero who had loved only her. “She was a 
smart, pretty, lovely lady in 1830,” writes one who 
gave a recollection of her long afterwards. ‘Many and 
many a time I talked with her about Nathan Hale. 
She, with tears in her eyes, told me of his noble char- 
acter and fine talents and personal appearance. Happy 
as she was in her second marriage she never forgot 
Nathan Hale.” 

It was while he was teaching in New London that 
an “express” arrived telling of the outbreak at Lex- 
ington. At once a town meeting was called at which 
gathered a great crowd, including the leading citizens 
of the place. Hale was among the speakers and urged 
immediate action, offering himself as a volunteer. “A 
sense of duty,” he wrote his father, ‘urges me to sac- 
rifice everything for my country.” He acted upon 
his words and, resigning his position, joined Captain 
Coit’s company as a volunteer. He marched away for 
Boston to take his place by the side of his country- 
men in contesting the enforcement of the outrageous 
acts of the British Parliament. 

The enlistments in the early stage of the Revolution 
were for seven months. Real military service was an 
intolerable thought in the minds of the colonists, who 
had reason to hate the military idea, as an organized 
army. There were in New England farmer-soldiers, 
fishermen-soldiers, and boys from college and the stores. 
They were ready to rush to arms to defend their ideas 
of right, but were long opposed to the regular army 
idea. They all had homes to maintain, work that de- 
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manded their attention, business to look after, and the 
obligations of family to consider, so they adhered to 
the idea of short enlistments, until the year 1777, 
when, as a result of the repeated appeals of Washing- 
ton, Congress enacted an enlistment law that was for 
“three years or during the war.” This was an am- 
biguous phrase that resulted in considerable trouble 
later on, as it was susceptible of various interpretations. 

When the Seventh Connecticut Regiment was formed 
in July, 1775, Hale was appointed first lieutenant of 
the Major’s company. At Yale all were under arms, 
three times a day. ‘Do we not bid to be in time a 
martial people and a match for our enemies,” a friend 
of his in college wrote to Hale, “when even students are 
so much engaged in the cause ?” 

The warships of Great Britain began to harass the 
coasts of New England and Hale made all haste to 
fill up his company with sturdy skippers and sailors 
from along the coast. He soon found himself engaged 
in defending the coast town against landing parties 
from the British ships. The Governor and the Assem- 
bly were still appealing to the King, but the orders 
of Parliament prevailed and there was no let up in the 
hostile attitude of the King’s forces either on land or 
at sea. At Winter Hill, two miles from the British 
front, Hale passed the first four months with Washing- 
ton’s army. During these months he kept a diary 
which is still preserved and, though the entries are 
brief, they tell of his continuous activities in the serv- 
ice. ‘Went to Cobble Hill,” was one of his entries, 
“A shell and shot from Bunker Hill. The shell break- 
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ing in the air, one piece fell and touched a man’s hat, 
but did no harm.” Occasionally he indulged in hig 
favorite pastime of poetry. A short verse is preserved 
that tells of his camp life: 


Could you but take a full survey, 

Of this & that & t/other way, 

You’d see extended far and wide, 

Our Camps both here and Roxbury side. 
The hills with tents their whiteness show 
Resembling much mid winter’s snow, 
(For some such cause perhaps the same, 
Our hill is known by winter’s name.) 


All through the winter the siege of Boston was kept 
up, the Coutinentals not having enough ammunition 
to make a concerted attack on the British Red-coats, 
and the British not caring to risk taking the offensive 
against the Colonists. In his diary Hale wrote some 
of his thoughts and maxims. “A man ought never to 
lose a moment’s time,’ was one of them, while an- 
other ran, “It is of utmost importance that an officer 
should be anxious to know his duty, but of greater 
that he should carefully perform what he does know.” 
How truly he carried out his own maxims in his own 
life! When his term of enlistment was up, he not 
only reénlisted but prevailed upon some of his com- 
pany to extend their terms of service by giving them 
his own pay, as the remittances to the enlisted men 
were not prompt in those times of scarce currency. 
The military situation, however, changed; the British 
evacuated Boston, since they were unable to dislodge 
Washington’s siege forces and found themselves in- 
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effective on the sea. Their objective was New York, 
which Washington discovered and dispatched Gen- 
eral Charles Lee to put New York in a state of 
defense. 

Among the first to march to New York was Hale’s 
regiment, joining a specially organized command under 
General Heath, of Concord fame. Upon their arrival 
at New London they embarked upon fifteen transports 
and sailed for New York. The troops disembarked 
at Turtle Bay, now the fcot of Forty-fifth Street. 
Hale landed with his company within sight of the 
Beekman mansion, the house where five and a half 
months later he was to receive the death sentence of 
a spy. Little did he dream, that beautiful day of his 
arrival, that he was standing almost on the spot where 
his brief but glorious service to his country would 
end. 

It was a busy period for the raw troops and the 
young Captain had little time to make records of the 
momentous events of the unfortunate campaign, and 
Washington’s defeat on Long Island, in his diary. He, 
however, lived to hear at evening roll-call, July 9th, 
the reading of the declaration of Congress, declaring 
the “United Colonies Free, Sovereign, and Independent 
States.” It must have been a gratifying thought to 
the young patriot in the moment of his great crisis 
that came so soon after. The last letter that he was 
able to write tells of the expected arrival of the enemy. 
“The event we leave to Heaven,’ he closed. 

General Howe arrived from Halifax, whither he had 
sailed after his evacuation of Boston, at Staten Island, 
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June 29th, and moved up to a point near the present 
Fort Hamilton on the 22nd of August. He shortly 
attacked Washington’s forces on Long Island and com- 
pelled them to evacuate, which was accomplished by 
a very skillful piece of maneuvering in a dense fog on 
the night of August 29th. 

What would be Howe’s next move? That was what 
deeply concerned the American Commander-in-Chief 
“Everything depends upon obtaining intelligence of the 
enemy’s motions,” he wrote to General Heath. It was 
then that an appeal was made for a volunteer spy to 
penetrate the enemy’s lines and it was then, tells the 
historian, Stuart, that “with no response from any one 
came a voice with the painful, thrilling, yet cheering 
words—‘I will undertake it!’ That was the voice of 
Captain Nathan Hale. He had come late into the 
assembly of officers. Scarcely yet recovered from a 
severe illness, his face still pale, without his accustomed 
strength of body, yet firm and ardent as ever a soul 
could be, he volunteered at once, reckless of its danger, 
and though doubtless appalled, not vanquished by its 
disgrace, to discharge the repudiated trust.” 

It was known, however, through one of Hale’s in- 
timates, that his was not the act of an inspired moment, 
as Stuart implies, but a matter he had given deep 
reflection and prayerful consideration, before deciding 
to volunteer, which was more in keeping with his pa- 
triotic and devout nature. To his college associate 
and fellow captain, Hull, he gave his confidence and 
asked advice. Captain Hull attempted to dissuade 
him, on the grounds of unfitness and his inability to 
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play the réle of cunning and deceit, as well as the 
possibility of an ignominious one. But his comrade’s 
arguments did not swerve him from the line of duty. 
“T am fully sensible of the consequences of discovery,” 
Hale replied, according to Captain Hull, “and capture 
in such a situation, but for a year I have been attached 
to the army and have not rendered any material serv- 
ice while receiving a compensation for which I make 
no return. Yet I am not influenced by the expectation 
of pecuniary reward; I wish to be useful, and every 
kind of service, necessary to the public good, becomes 
honorable by being necessary. If the exigencies of 
my country demand a peculiar service its claims to 
perform that service are imperious.” 

What splendid words! What exalted patriotism! 
Washington could have said no more. “It is yours to 
gloriously determine to conquer or die,” were Wash- 
ington’s inspiring words before undertaking the haz- 
ardous evacuation under the enemy’s guns on Long 
Island. No doubt Nathan Hale, like thousands of 
others during the Revolution, were spirited by Wash- 
ington’s glorification of the duties and deeds of a 
soldier. 

So it was on that evening in September, 1776, after 
his parting with the Commander-in-Chief, himself, 
that he left on that perilous trip to the enemy’s lines, 
never to be seen again by his comrades and friends. 
For some distance he was accompanied by Captain 
Hull and Sergeant Hempstead. “Captain Hale,” 
Hempstead tells us, “had changed his uniform for a 
plain suit of citizen’s brown clothes, with a round, 
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broad brimmed hat of a Dutch schoolmaster, leaving 
all his other clothes, commission, public and private 
papers, with me, and also his silver shoe buckles, 
saying that they would not comport with his charac- 
ter of schoolmaster, and retaining nothing but his 
college diploma, as an introduction to his assumed 
calling.” 

Alas! it was said to have been this honorable diploma 
that betrayed him, though this is but the conjecture 
of a friend. History tells that he was not discovered 
during his stay within the British lines, but that he 
himself, by mistaking an enemy boat that was approach- 
ing the shore, in which way he expected to return, for 
one that was to be sent to bring him back across the 
Sound, was apprehended and arrested. 

But to return to his departure. In the darkness of 
the night he was taken across the Sound on a privateer, 
the Schuyler, and landed on the shores of Huntington 
Bay. As far as securing the information he desired, 
we know that Hale was successful. Complete maps of 
the enemy’s works and notes in Latin were found by 
the British, in his shoes; but already, during his secret 
expedition, the British had moved and captured New 
York, and the Americans had been forced back to the 
heights above Harlem. 

Just. how he was betrayed, if betrayed he was, we 
shall never know, for the British kept the matter a 
secret. But we do know that he was captured the day 
of a great fire in New York, the 21st of September, 
and conveyed to a British guard ship and thence to 
New York, where he was put under guard in the 
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greenhouse of the Beekman gardens. The next day 
he was taken to General Howe’s headquarters, where 
to his honor and credit as an officer of the American 
forces, he acknowledged the nature of his mission. 
“Sir William Howe,” tells Captain Hull, Hale’s col- 
lege companion in arms who learned every detail of 
the sad event, “without form of a trial, gave orders 
for his execution the following morning. He was 
placed in the custody of the provost marshal, who was 
a refugee, and hardened to human suffering and every 
softening sentiment of the heart.” 

From an English officer who was present at the ex- 
ecution, Captain Hull learned that Captain Hale was 
calm, and bore himself with gentle dignity, the con- 
sciousness of rectitude and high intentions. He asked 
for writing materials, which the officer furnished him, 
he wrote two letters, one to his mother, one to a brother 
officer. From other authentic sources it has been told 
that the infamous provost marshal, Cunningham, re- 
fused his request for a Bible and destroyed the letter 
he had written to his mother, for reasons afterwards 
given by himself, “that the rebels should never know 
that they had a man who could die with such firm- 
ness.” But his noble and patriotic spirit shone forth 
in his dying words, as told by the British officer, to 
Captain Hull. These words have been emblazoned in 
memorials in marble and bronze. They were: “I 
only regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

Stirring lines, eloquent words, beautiful statues, 
memorialize the name of Nathan Hale. It is a great 
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honor to die in the service of one’s country. Hale was 
a martyr in the cause of Independence. His was the 
courage that is the keystone of the arch upon which 
rests the foundation of our nation. 


GILBERT MOTIER LAFAYETTE 
(1757-1834) 


FRIEND OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HERE have been many American boys who have 
been named after George Washington, but the 
son of the Marquis de Lafayette, who did so 

much to aid the cause of American Independence, was 
the first to be given the name, and in fact was treated 
like a son by Washington when the young man’s father 
was languishing in a dungeon in Austria. In giving 
to his son the name of George Washington, the great 
Frenchman gave expression to his abiding love for the 
country of his adoption, for from the tender age of 
nineteen he devoted his sword and his purse to the 
cause of American Independence. His sword was 
effective and his purse was large, and both were given 
unstintingly from the moment of his arrival in America 
until the end of the conflict. 

Added to Lafayette’s personal contributions were 
those that he inspired from his powerful friends and 
relatives at court, and from the King of France him- 
self. Lafayette was the liaison officer between Wash- 
ington and France. He was the active intermediary 
for the cause of Independence; and more than that, he 
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osity in camp, and always a champion of liberty. He 
was a brilliant hero in the drama of the Revolution and 
the part that he played was indispensable to its success. 

Young Lafayette was not a selfish adventurer in 
quest of glory. As a youth he was the petted darling 
of the Court of France, a page to the queen, and an 
officer of the King’s Musketeers. His girl bride, four- 
teen years of age, was the Countess Marie Adrienne de 
Noailles, granddaughter of the Duke de Noailles, and 
daughter of the Duke d’Ayen—a family of royal blood. 
The combined fortunes of the young pair was one of 
the largest in France. Such was the rank and re- 
sources of the liberty loving youth who offered his 
sword to America when the Continental armies were 
in flight through New Jersey and the little credit that 
American valor had attained in Europe was almost 
extinguished. 

Gilbert Motier, born September 6th, 1757, was the son 
of the Marquis Lafayette, a colonel of the French army 
who lost his life at the age of twenty-four at the battle 
of Minden, two months before his son was born. The 
mother of Gilbert Motier died eight years afterwards. 
The young boy was left the sole heir of the great 
ancestral castle of Chavaniac and a large estate. He 
was carefully educated by private tutors and at the 
College du Plessis in Paris and at the Military 
Academy at Versailles. When he was fifteen years 
old he was selected by the queen of Louis XV as one 
of her pages. But the young man was largely his own 
master and chose his own company, among which were 
some adventurous young scions of the nobility, filled 
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with the republican ideas of the brilliant radicals of 
the times. 

The American Revolution was a theme much dis- 
cussed in France, both from its political significance 
to that country, lately at war with England, and be- 
cause of the principles of liberty it espoused. It was 
a concrete expression of the religious and civil ideas 
and ideals that had been agitated by such writers as 
Voltaire and Montesquieu and other revolutionary 
thinkers of the day. It was a topic on every tongue 
in the Paris where Benjamin Franklin was received 
with significant cordiality and universal expressions of 
admiration. “When I first learned of this quarrel,” 
said Lafayette long afterwards, “my heart espoused 
warmly the cause of liberty, and I thought of nothing 
but of adding also the aid of my banner.” 

Lafayette first embraced the American cause at a 
dinner given by his kinsman, the veteran Count de 
Broglie, at Metz, where he was entertaining the Duke 
of Gloucester, who was out of favor with his brother, 
George III, for his liberal ideas and his marriage 
against the King’s wishes. The Duke narrated with 
gusto the sequence of events in America and told how 
the colonists had rebelled against the attempts of 
Parliament to levy taxation without representation. He 
spoke sympathetically of the predicament of the Eng- 
lishmen in America and their need of recruits to their 
cause. His recital was so graphic and apparently 
sincere that young Lafayette grew enthusiastic and 
then and there announced to the Duke his resolution of 
attaching himself to the American cause. “I will join 
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the Americans, I will help them fight for freedom,” 
he said, ‘—tell me how to set about it.” 

Despite the fact that he had just been married to a 
beautiful young countess and had every prospect of a 
life of distinction and ease, he did not swerve from 
his resolution. He confided in the Count de Broglie, 
who praised his sentiment but disapproved of his 
intentions. “I have seen your uncle die in the wars 
of Italy,” remonstrated the Count; “I witnessed your 
father’s death at the battle of Minden; I will not be 
accessory to the ruin of the last remaining branch of 
the family.” 

Among the officers of the French army at that time 
was the Baron De Kalb, of German origin, who had 
served in many European wars. De Kalb had visited 
America in 1762 as a secret agent of the French gov- 
ernment to report on the possibility of rendering aid 
to the American cause. The Baron had been encour- 
aged by friends of America at Court to go to the colonies 
and lend his valuable military experience to Washing- 
ton’s undisciplined armies. To him went young La- 
fayette begging an introduction to Silas Deane, the 
American Commissioner in France. The old soldier, 
De Kalb, welcomed him and soon arranged a mecting 
Young Lafayette also confided his intentions to the 
Vicomte de Noailles, his brother-in-law, and to the 
Vicomte Ségur, his chum, whose father subsequently 
became minister of war. To his delight they approved 
of his plans and were eager to join him. A ship was 
about to sail for America to take over De Kalb and 
other foreign officers who were desirous of enlisting 
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in the war, so the spirited youth was welcomed by 
Deane who gave him letters to Congress, and an agree- 
ment that he be made a major-general, calling the at- 
tention of Congress to the value of enlisting the alli- 
ance of a member of so illustrious a family to the 
cause. 

News of the disastrous defeats of the American 
armies along the Hudson, on Long Island and in New 
Jersey reached France and made the Court cautious 
to countenance such an expedition. But the young 
marquis was not to be deterred by either the French 
Court or the news from America. Through a friend 
he arranged secretly to purchase and fit out a ship, 
Victoire, at Bordeaux, for which he paid 120,000 
francs. Then he left for England in company with his 
cousin, the Prince de Poix, for a visit to their cousin, 
the Ambassador. Their intentions to visit him had 
been openly discussed, previously. 

In England Lafayette was received with distinction 
and invited by the King to witness the preparations 
being made to dispatch a fleet to America. Fine dis- 
tinctions of honor compelled him to decline the visit. 
His distinguished position as a kinsman of the most 
important personages of the French Court led to so 
profuse entertainment that he felt embarrassed and 
impatient to return and carry out his secret plan of 
embarking to America. His cousin, to extricate him 
from the increasing difficulties of the situation, an- 
nounced that the young marquis was ill and must re- 
turn to France at once. 

Despite his precautions, however, he was appre- 
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hended cn his way to Spain to join his ship, and re- 
turned to Court, under arrest. So discreet had he 
been that he had not even told his wife of the intended 
date of his departure. This beautiful young girl, to 
whom he afterwards gave such passionate devotion, was 
of a deeply religious nature, and despite her despair 
at the thought of separation, heroically shared his am- 
bition and patriotic ideals. She begged him, however, 
not to leave until the birth of their child, cheered him 
in his ambition, and prayed for his protection and 
guidance. Her appeal almost deterred him, though 
he feared little from the Court, where he was so favor- 
ably known, and whose complicity with American in- 
dependence was well known to him. His great en- 
thusiasm won over his kinsman, the Duke de Broglie, 
and he returned to Bordeaux and, by correspondence 
with the Court, implored permission to depart; in the 
meantime he forwarded his ship to Passage, a port in 
Spain. The Court did not answer his communications 
and made a pretense of preventing his departure, in 
order to placate the British Ambassador, but secretly 
encouraged his expedition. 

It is quite obvious that the police and spies of Louis 
XV could have prevented both the sailing of the ship 
and the thinly disguised réle of a travelling courier 
that Lafayette assumed in his flight to Spain, if there 
had been any desire to do so. The. gesture of neu- 
trality, however, was made, lettres de cachet were 
issued, and the British Ambassador was obliged to 
be content. 

Having loaded the ship with supplies of all kinds 
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for the Continental army, the young Marquis took 
aboard Baron De Kalb and eleven French and foreign 
officers, who preceded him to Passage. Thus, after 
six months of hazardous maneuvering, the Victoire 
cleared for the West Indies. 

Benjamin Franklin, in a letter, notifiea Congress of 
the adventure, and commended Lafayette to its esteem 
and consideration. In France his departure was the 
toast of the hour. The theater and the coffee houses 
echoed his praises, and the grand dames of the salons 
chuckled in secret delight. About the middle of June, 
1777, La Victoire, after a voyage of seven weeks 
fraught with much danger from British sources, ar- 
rived at Georgetown, South Carolina. The ship never 
returned to France. Running on the rocks as she 
started on her outward passage, she was wrecked and 
was a total loss. 

Proceeding to Charlestown, the young Marquis and 
his*party were given a great welcome by the generals 
of the fort. The clothing, arms, and ammunition that 
he brought over were gratefully received by General 
Moultrie. 

That he grieved for the pain which he caused his 
young wife is evident from his letters. He writes 
her of the cruel separation, the dreaded uncertainty of 
not hearing from her, and his fear of her unforgive- 
ness. “Will you have loved me less for it?’ he im- 
plores. And in justification of his impetuous act, he 
tells her that the happiness of America is ultimately 
bound to be the happiness of all humanity. “She will 
become the worthy and safe asylum of virtue, of in- 
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tegrity, of tolerance, of equality, and of a peaceful 
liberty.” 

Lofty sentiments inspired this youth, worthy of the 
noble resolutions that beckoned him to espouse the 
cause of liberty. “I bring nothing but my frankness 
and my good will,” he wrote; “no ambition, no private 
interest; in striving for glory I strive for their 
happiness.” 

Nine hundred miles of the trip to Philadelphia were 
made on horseback. At the seat of Congress young 
Lafayette found, much to his chagrin, that the Military 
Committee was not so eager for his services as he had 
dreamed. Mr. Deane’s letters were coldly received. 
Philadelphia was filled with adventurers from many 
places and countries, anxious to serve the cause of in- 
dependence for their own glory and on their own 
terms; and while Congress needed good men, its 
treasury was empty and it was difficult to care for all 
the Americans who wanted commissions. Repairing 
to his quarters after his dubious reception, the young 
Marquis wrote and dispatched a letter addressed to 
Congress that has become a memorable document in the 
annals of the Revolution. It read: “After the sacri- 
fices I have made, I have the right to exact two favors; 
one is, to serve at my own expense—the other is, to 
serve first. as a volunteer.” 

This manly appeal, so different from a host of others 
that had reached them, was read in Congress and 
thrilled the hearts of the sturdy patriots. It was fav- 
orably referred to the committee on military affairs, 
and the young Marquis, then under twenty years of 
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age, was given the rank of major-general of the Con- 
tinental Army. On the following day he was pre- 
sented to Washington. “Although he was surrounded 
by officers and citizens,” wrote Lafayette, afterwards, 
‘Gt was impossible to mistake, for a moment, his 
majestic figure and deportment.” After the dinner 
Washington singled him out and treated him with 
great courtesy, complimenting his ardor for the cause 
and his generous conduct, inviting him to make his 
headquarters his home. 

During his entire life the heart of Washington 
warmed towards young men of valor and character, but 
to none, with the possible exception of Alexander 
Hamilton, did he give proofs of greater consideration 
and friendship than to the gallant Lafayette. At his 
side he permitted him to ride as he reviewed his troops 
in Philadelphia, and in camp outside the city, where 
his poorly clothed soldiers were assembled, he invited 
him to make his headquarters. ‘We shall feel some 
embarrassment in showing ourselves to an officer who 
has just left the French troops,” said Washington. 
“Tt is to learn,” quickly replied the youthful scion of 
the Court of Versailles, “and not to teach, that I came 
here.” 

Lafayette was shortly to have his first baptisms of 
fire with the American army and to witness the loss of 
Philadelphia to the British General, Howe, with 
his trained regulars pitted against Washington’s dimin- 
ishing army of poorly equipped and scantily clad pro- 
vincials. The young Marquis pressed upon Washing- 
ton a gift of 60,000 francs to replenish his empty war 
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chest, an expression of generosity that touched the 
heart of the American commander. At the battle of 
Brandywine Lafayette was given a brigade, and in a 
desperate attempt to repel the British was wounded by 
a musket ball in the leg, but refused to abandon the 
field until the termination of the fight at nightfall, nar- 
rowly escaping capture. He was taken by President 
Laurens in his own carriage to Bethlehem and cared 
for by the Moravians, being attended by Washington’s 
own physician. President Laurens’s solicitude was re- 
warded by Madame Lafayette, when Henry Laurens 
was a prisoner of war in the Tower of London. It 
was through her interposition with De Vergennes, the 
French minister, that an arrangement was made with 
the British to release him. 

During Lafayette’s illness at Bethlehem he occupied 
his time planning an attack on the English West Indies 
and the English Isle of France, forwarding his recom-. 
mendations to the French court. “He will end, one 
day, by unfurnishing Versailles, to serve the American 
cause, for when he has taken anything into his head, 
it is impossible to resist him,” was the comment of the 
French minister. Shortly after this period he wrote 
a whimsical letter to his young wife, with whom, as 
his separation became more poignant, he grew madly in 
love. “I must now give you a lesson, as wife of an 
American general officer,” he told her. “They will 
say to you, ‘They have been beaten.’ You must 
answer—‘That is true; but when two armies of equal 
numbers meet in the field, old soldiers have naturally 
the advantage over new ones; they have besides had 
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the pleasure of killing a great many of the enemy, 
many more than they have lost.’ They will afterwards 
add, ‘All that is very well; but Philadelphia is taken, 
the capital of America, the rampart of liberty.’ You 
must politely answer, ‘You are all great fools. Phila- 
delphia is a poor forlorn town, exposed on every side, 
whose harbor was already closed, though the residence 
of Congress lent it, I know not why, some degree of 
celebrity.’ This is the famous city, which, be it added, 
we will, sooner or later, make them yield back to us.” 

The young patriot’s next engagement was in com- 
mand of a small detachment near Philadelphia, though 
he was still unable to wear a boot. He attacked an 
outpost of Hessians and with his raw troops utterly 
routed them. His brilliant action upon this occasion 
decided Congress to give him command of a division 
of Virginia troops. Lafayette had begun the glorious 
career that was expressed the day he had pledged his 
banner, at the dinner to the Duke of Gloucester at 
Metz. 

But politics and personal rivalry were already at 
work, and an effort was made to detach the young 
Marquis from the Army of the South and engage him 
in the Army of the North. A plot was on fovt to 
supersede Washington in command of the army. It 
was attributed to General Gates and was known as 
the Conway Cabal. Part of the scheme included send- 
ing Lafayette to Albany and attaching him to the 
Canadian expedition. In Albany his liberality was 
to be felt. He cheered the soldiers by paying them 
out of his purse long delayed arrears. He aided in 
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restoring the forts in the vicinity of Albany and at- 
tended several conferences with the Indians in the 
Mohawk Valley; but, discovering the intrigue against 
Washington, as Gates had superseded Schuyler in com- 
mand of the Army of the North, he returned to Valley 
Forge, there making his liberality felt by procuring 
with his own funds many needed articles of clothing 
and necessity for the suffering soldiers of Washington. 
He declared that he would rather serve as aide to 
Washington than to be a commander of a division 
under any other chief. 

The gloom of Valley Forge was much relieved by 
the news from France. An Alliance had been con- 
summated by Benjamin Franklin and his colleagues of 
the American commission. The delight of Lafayette 
knew no bounds. Washington issued a proclamation 
and declared May 6th, 1778, a holiday to be celebrated 
by the booming of cannon, a running fire of infantry 
and a mighty shout from the whole army, “Long Live 
the King of France.” 

It was the young Marquis who was the bearer of the 
news of the Alliance to his commander-in-chief. La- 
fayette was the hero of the hour. He was surrounded 
by crowds of heartened soldiers and congratulations 
were heaped upon him as not only the symbol of the 
event, but for his own exertions and those of his friends 
and family at the Court of France. 

A movement on Philadelphia, now in the hands of Sir 
William Howe, was determined upon by Washington, 
and Lafayette was given command of a brigade. He 
executed a movement with great skill and, though 
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nearly surrounded by the British, presented so brilliant 
a front that Clinton’s troops were forced to march sul- 
lenly back to the city. In his subsequent actions be- 
fore the city he showed such indifference to danger, 
and skill in handling his commands, that he received 
the congratulations of Washington and official notice 
in Congress for his “bravery and his services.” Dur- 
ing the same period he had been sent to Boston to con- 
fer with the French naval commander, d’Estaing, and 
urge him to make a combined attack on the British sea 
and land forces in conjunction with the Americans. At 
the same time he saw service in Rhode Island, where 
much to the consternation of Washington, he had 
challenged the President of the British Board of Com- 
missioners, Lord Carlisle, to a duel, for remarking 
that France was guilty of “perfidy,” in making an al- 
hance with the Americans. The challenge was de 
clined by Carlisle on the grounds that he would only 
answer to his sovereign for his remarks, 

While in Philadelphia, after his return from Rhode 
Island, Lafayette invited President Laurens to attend 
the theater. The dignified head of congress, much 
attached to the young Marquis and most agreeable to 
his company, was obliged to decline, explaining that 
Congress disapproved of theatrical amusements and 
had passed a resolution urging the different states to 
suppress the theater. “Then,” replied Lafayette, “I 
will not go to the play.” 

The lull which came in military affairs after the 
evacuation of Philadelphia by the British, coupled 
with a plan that Lafayette had in mind, led him to 
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request of Congress a leave of absence to visit France. 
Congress, which had hesitated to accept his services, 
now passed a resolution thanking him for his disin- 
terested zeal, and directed the American Minister at 
Paris, Benjamin Franklin, to present him with “An 
elegant sword adorned with proper devices, to be pre- 
sented in the name of the United States to the Marquis 
Lafayette.” President Laurens sent a letter to Louis 
XVI, testifying to “his courage, devotion, and the 
affection of the American people. The conduct of 
the Marquis de Lafayette has made him the idol of 
Congress, the army and the people,” he said. The 
war-ship Alliance was assigned to Lafayette and he 
sailed for France, January 11th, 1779. 

In Paris, however, he was formally arrested for de 
sertion from the French army, and sentenced to re- 
main with his family in his home, given a round 
scolding by Louis XVI, and forgiven. At once he 
was the pet and hero of the hour. In the salons, at 
the theaters, and at court, his name, and his person, 
was showered with adulation and applause, in which 
even the King and Queen shared and approved. He 
was given command of the King’s Dragoons. To Dr. 
Franklin, Marie Antoinette remarked, “Lafayette 
has really made me in love with your General Wash- 
ington. What a man he must be, and what a friend 
he has in the Marquis!” 

At court Lafayette found powerful allies to the 
American cause. Already the Duchesse de Chartres 
had sold her jewels to aid Paul Jones and the court 
had given the adventurous American naval hero a 
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fleet to strike the English coast. The wit and philoso- 
phy of Franklin had paved the way to American favor 
in the hearts of the people and the intellectuals. La- 
fayette had arrived at a propitious moment for the 
desperate cause of independence in America. His 
brief moments at home had been of the happiest. So 
great was the admiration and love of this young wife 
for her returned hero, tell the chroniclers of the day, 
that she would almost swoon at his leave taking. “Her 
sentiment was a passion,” wrote her daughter, long 
afterwards, “of exquisite delicacy that banished every 
idea of jealousy or the impulses that usually arise 
from it.” It was their first son that was named after 
the immortal Washington. 

But Lafayette lost no time in carrying out his 
plan for the heroic armies over the seas. He laid his 
ideas before the Count de Vergennes, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who, despite the youth of the Marquis, 
then but twenty-one, listened with great attention to his 
proposals. Passionately he urged the equipment and 
dispatch of a large force to the United States to coop- 
erate with the Americans on land and sea, to defeat the 
plan of Great Britain to divide the American army, 
move up the Chesapeake from the south and close in on 
Philadelphia from New York, and cut off Boston. 
When Lafayette’s proposals were made known thou- 
sand of French enthusiasts for liberty made applica- 
tion to join the expedition. Franklin was besieged 
with proffers of service. Finally the King was con- 
vineed, for Vergennes saw the opportunity of striking 
a deadly blow at British power in America, and La- 
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fayette was informed by Louis XVI that he “could not 
better serve his king than by serving in the American 
war.” , 

He departed in March, 1780, on the French frigate, 
Hermione, bearing the King’s promise of six war 
ships with transports carrying six thousand troops. 
“Lafayette spent his own money as freely as water,” 
said a contemporary writer. In his own suite, besides 
money and equipment for the continentals, were his 
brother-in-law, the Vicomte de Noailles, Chevaliers de 
Luzerne, Chastellux, de Montesquieu, and Duplessis- 
Mauduit, all men who became conspicuous in Revolu- 
tionary history. The land forces that followed after- 
wards with the fleet were under the command of Count 
Rochambeau who was to play such a decisive part at 
Yorktown, in conjunction with the French fleet and 
land forces under Count de Grasse. 

At Boston and at Washington’s camp, and in Con- 
gress, Lafayette was received by the patriots “with 
tears in their eyes.” Washington embraced him as a 
son, and his whole army shouted, “Long Live Lafay- 
ette.” Upon the arrival of the French fleet at New- 
port the young Marquis was sent to meet them. The 
soldiers of Rochambeau, some 4,000 in number, re- 
paired to Lebanon, Connecticut, where they were quar- 
tered on the common in front of the home of the great 
“Commissary Governor’ Trumbull. The fleet sailed 
for the West Indies to be in readiness for the move up 
the Chesapeake. Lafayette returned to camp and took 
command of a corps of light infantry of 2,000 men, 
which he entirely fitted out at his own expense, present- 
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ing every officer with a sword and separate battalions 
with standards. It was a brilliant moment for the 
Continental soldiers, now for the first time resplendent 
in gay uniforms and equipped as well as any army in 
Europe. 

In his operations in the south Lafayette held off 
Cornwallis and forced him into York. He borrowed 
ten thousand dollars from the merchants of Philadel- 
phia on his own credit to supply his forces with the 
essentials of the campaign, shirts, shoes, and other ne- 
cessities. It was his plan to hem in Cornwallis at 
York so that with the American army the French 
fleet could codperate on the Chesapeake. “Should 
a French fleet now come into Hampton Roads, .the 
British army would now be ours,” he wrote Washing- 
ton. Washington hastened to join the American army 
before Yorktown and its seizure and capture followed, 
with the Fleet of de Grasse landing troops and coop- 
erating on the sea. Though the fleet lay at anchor 
several days, Lafayette insisted upon delaying the at- 
tack until the arrival of Washington. While given 
supreme command of the land and naval forces of 
France in America he refused to assume the commis- 
sion and tear from the brow of Washington the glory 
of the historic battle that decided the cause of America. 

In the pan of joy that went up over the defeat of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, the twenty-four year old 
“boy,” as Cornwallis had called him, received his share 
of glory. He was given the most sweeping “thanks 
of Congress,” the State of Virginia presented him with 
a bust, and Washington expressed to him his personal 
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thanks and congratulations, referring in the most 
ardent manner to his gallant and heroic conduct—for 
Lafayette personally led a command in the battle. 
Next to Washington himself Lafayette had endeared 
himself to the hearts of his adopted country. 

Having participated gloriously in the object of his 
services to the cause of freedom, he returned to France, 
on board the Alliance, January 17th, 1792, to be 
greeted personally in his own home by the Queen and 
created by the King a Marshal of France, to date from 
the Battle of Yorktown. In relating the story of the 
events of the Revolution to Louis XVI, so modest was 
his recital, that the King asked, “But pray, sir, where 
were you all this time?’ 

To the quiet and restful charm of his estate at 
Chavaniac, Lafayette and his still young and beauti- 
ful wife retired to enjoy together the companionship 
of their young son, George, so long denied him. Upon 
their journey they were greeted with the most enthusi- 
astic reception by the people, from the highest to the 
lowest in rank and position. Great banquets were 
given, bells were rung, and the assembled crowds cried, 
“Long Live Lafayette.” Again was the young Marquis 
the hero of the hour. “In spite of all my happiness 
here,” he wrote Washington, “I cannot help wishing 
ten times a day, to be on the other side of the Atlantic.” 
Franklin, however, urged his stay in France where he 
could be of “great use.” He was anxious to return with 
the expedition being fitted out by Louis, under 
d’Estaing, but the conclusion of peace, in the con- 
summation of which he rendered important service, 
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having been arranged, the expedition was abandoned. 

So great and varied were the services of the patriots 
of the Revolutionary days that it cannot be said that 
the supreme glory of being the indispensable man be- 
longs to any but “the father of his country.” Neither 
can the peculiar and valuable services of Lafayette be 
minimized. His personality was the embodiment of 
all that was best and most efficient in the contribution 
of France. Unlike the King and ministers, Lafayette 
had no ulterior thought but to give his services to the 
cause of freedom, as his subsequent life exemplified. 
His was the act of a humanitarian, expressed in 
service in the form in which it was needed on the 
fields of battle; his was the glory of giving. He loved 
his adopted country only second to his own, but he 
consecrated himself to the liberty of mankind above 
all. When his services were needed no more on the 
American continent he took up the sword in defence 
of the republican principles of his country and fought 
in the army of the constitutional monarchy. He 
hated despotism wherever it was manifest, whether in 
the custom of domestic slavery, in unjust taxation, 
in religious intolerance. He was always to the fore in 
the battle of the rights of man to enjoy liberty of 
speech, action, and conscience, in orderly ways. “My 
great affair is settled; America is sure of her independ- 
ence; humanity has gained its cause, and liberty will 
never be without a refuge,’ he wrote to the French 
minister, de Vergennes. 

Civil and religious liberty became his passion. The 
affairs of France were plunging forward into anarchy 
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and bankruptcy. Into this vortex Lafayette threw 
himself with the same zeal that had inspired his al- 
liance with the cause of liberty in America. He did 
not share the counsel of other statesmen, and even his 
American friends in Paris, that all peoples may not be 
fit or prepared to receive and understand liberty. He 
stirred the old order and the nobility by demanding a 
national assembly of the three estates: the nobles, the 
church, and the people. It was almost incendiary at 
the time. The situation in the nation, however, be- 
came so threatening that Lafayette’s suggestion was 
hailed by the King as the only expedient that would 
quiet the people. It was the beginning of the first 
French revolution. Lafayette joined the Assembly 
and separated himself from the nobles. After the fall 
of the Bastille he presented the key of that symbol 
of tyranny to his beloved Washington. 

The French revolution had succeeded. Again La- 
fayette was the hero of the people, whom he was able 
to hold in check in their moments of frenzy. His 
house became the center of the liberals in Paris. It 
was the salon of the republicans, the Fayettistes, or 
moderates. There came Jefferson, and later, Gouy- 
erneur Morris, our ministers, and all the notables of the 
critical times, save those firebrands of revolution and 
anarchy, Mirabeau, Danton, Marat, Robespierre, and 
the irreconcilable Jacobins, whose methods and ul- 
timates Lafayette disapproved. He was a constitu- 
tional royalist. When the King accepted the constitu- 
tion, and Lafayette, with his own hands, affixed a tri- 
color cockade to the King’s hat, he believed that liberty 
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had come to France. With a hundred thousand men 
under his command, as head of the National Guard, on 
the Champ de Mars where the confederation of the 
entire realm was celebrated, Lafayette was the un- 
crowned king of France and acclaimed by the people as 
was Washington in America, the savior of his country. 

But the dark torrents of the revolutionary stream 
flowed on. France was not content with freedom. 
The bloodthirsty and unreasoning Jacobins swayed 
the mobs and turned the people against kings and 
royalty, religion and God. 

While in supreme command of the armies of France 
against Austria and Prussia, who had declared war on 
Revolutionary France, Lafayette refused to become a 
party to the bloody despotism of the Jacobin leaders. 
He could not fight in such a cause. It was not liberty; 
it was not freedom—it was tyranny and despotism of 
the blackest stripe. Resigning his command, he de- 
cided to seek an asylum in neutral territory, some day 
to return, “and again be in the service of his country,” 
as he said. He was accompanied to the Belgian border, 
dismissed his escort, save a few friends who refused to 
leave him, and passed across the frontier. He ex- 
pected to be able to return to America, but the Austrian 
outposts seized him, and, having refused to renounce 
his republican principles, he was eventually impris- 
oned in a dungeon at Olmiitz. After a long imprison- 
ment, relieved only by the attentions of Washington, 
who transmitted to the court of Prussia $2,000 for his 
use, and solaced part of the time by the presence of his 
wife, who as “Madame Motier of Hartford, Conn.,” 
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was permitted, through the intercession of the Ameri- 
can government, to be with him, he was released, after 
three terrible years, at the order of Napoleon Bona- 
parte under a threat to Austria that otherwise, “He 
would come and get him.” 

His rank in the French army was restored but his 
estates had been confiscated and destroyed by the Jac- 
obin Terrorists. Despite his obligations to Napoleon, 
Lafayette could never share his despotic ideas, and 
hearing of his unhappiness, Jefferson offered him the 
governorship of Louisiana, Congress having once 
awarded him as a gift a large territory in that state, 
though later through error used it in part for a fort. 
The grant comprised about twelve hundred acres; 
where the city of New Orleans now stands. 

After Waterloo Lafayette resisted the return of 
Napoleon to power and forced his abdication; and, 
not forgetting his favors, insisted upon caring for 
his personal safety. Revolutionary France, and the 
France of Napoleon, urged honors and emoluments 
upon him, but his adherence to the principles of lib- 
erty, as he regarded them, were not consistent with 
the views of the powers that ruled his country and he 
refused all overtures at the hand of despotic authority. 
Napoleon took his revenge on his son, George, destroy- 
ing his military career, as well as upon his relatives 
and friends. In his advanced years, Lafayette, as 
member of the assembly and of the commission to make 
peace with the allies, played a leading réle. 

Forty years had passed since he had served in Amer- 
ica and at the invitation of President Monroe, in 1824, 
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and though he was sixty-seven years of age, he did not 
hesitate again to make the trip across the Atlantic in a 
sailing vessel. It was a glorious and triumphant ova- 
tion that greeted him throughout the United States. 
The whole nation turned out to do him honor. - He was 
present at the laying of the corner stone of the Bunker 
Hill monument, when Danicl Webster exclaimed: 
“Heaven saw fit to ordain that the electric spark of 
liberty should be conducted through you, from the New 
World to the Old.” Congress voted him $200,000 for 
back salary, Lafayette always having refused to acecpt 
pay for his services in the army. Congress gave him 
a grant of a county in any part of the United States he 
should choose on unoccupied land. Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and all the eminent Americans vied with each 
other in doing him honor, entertaining and eulogizing 
his virtues and patriotism, recounting his services to 
America and to freedom and liberty. “To see such a 
character among us,” said Henry Clay, “‘is like seeing 
and conversing with one from the dead; it is becholding 
one of the brave actors in the great events of which his- 
tory informs us; it is almost the same as would be the 
appearance of one of Plutarch’s heroes on the earth.” 

At the age of seventy-five Lafayette was called out 
of retirement to suppress the revolution in France of 
1830 and take command of the National Guard. He 
became again the nominal head of the nation, the 
supreme embodiment of the people’s will. The Duke 
of Orleans, who had lavished a fortune and spent a 
lifetime to gain ascendency in the hearts of the people, 
whose one passion was to grasp the Crown but dared 
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not stretch out his hand to take it—pale and trembling, 
bent his proud head to the idol of the people. At the 
Hotel de Ville, where the crowd surged on every side, he 
waited the word of the old patriot. “You know,” said 
Lafayette, “that I am a republican and that I regard 
the Constitution of the United States as the most per- 
fect that has ever existed ?” 

“T think as you do,” answered the descendant of 
Kings. “It is impossible not to have passed two years 
in America and not be of that opinion. But do you 
believe that in the present situation of France and in 
accordance with general opinion that it would be proper 
to adopt it?” 

“No,” replied Lafayette. “What the French people 
want today is a popular throne surrounded by republi- 
can institutions.” 

“Such is my belief,” replied the Duke of Orleans. 

In front of the window, facing the wavering multi- 
tude and the veterans of the Guard, he placed a tri- 
color flag in the harids of the Duke and embraced him. 
Thus did the Duke of Orleans, his kinsman, become 
Louis Philippe, King of France. Lafayette had de- 
livered the nation from war and given away a crown 
which the abdicated Charles said that the Marquis 
might have had for the stretching out of his hand. 

After receiving a great ovation from the City of 
Paris and resigning from the National Guard, Lafay- 
ette, at the age of seventy-seven, retired to Lagrange, 
his estate. lis generation had passed away, and amid 
the peaceful surroundings of his home and surrounded 
by his twelve grandchildren he died on the 20th of May, 
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1834, to be buried with great pomp, in the graveyard 
of the victims of the guillotine. There, in accordance 
with her request, his wife had been interred near the 
general graves where, among the victims of the Terror, 
rested the bodies of her grandmother, her mother and 
her sister with the sixteen hundred other sacrifices of 
the revolutionary guillotine. 

Five European nations went into mourning, and both 
Houses of Congress and the American people wore 
bands of crépe for thirty days. 

Spurning honor, glory, wealth, Lafayette lived for 
principle. His character and deeds animate the spirit 
of freedom and love of liberty that lives in the hearts 
of the two great republics to which he consecrated his 
entire life. Well did General Pershing say, when the 
American army arrived in France, in 1917, at the 
moment of her desperate peril, “Lafayette, we are 
here!” 


PHILIP SCHUYLER 
(1733-1804) 


WHO HELD NEW YORK IN THE 
CONTINENTAL CAUSE 


HILIP SCHUYLER was one of the young 
aristocrats of his day. He was born to wealth 
and position; was fond of sports, hunting, and 

sailing; was the host and guest of many a gay house 
party along the Hudson highlands, and a popular and 
much sought personage in the exclusive society circle 
of the city of New York. He was a superior horse- 
man, an expert with the paddle, could sail a sloop, 
dance well, quaff a toast and make a quip, and wasn’t 
averse to going to the theater, as were many of the 
staid churchmen of those austere times. Philip lived 
at the family homestead, “The Flatts,’ just north of 
Albany on the Hudson River, a great mansion of 
colonial Dutch design, which, though once burned by 
the British, was rebuilt and still stands, a historic 
landmark of glorious memories. He was the fourth 
in descent of his family in America, his great- 
grandfather coming from Amsterdam in 1650, marry- 
ing the daughter of the agent of the great Van 
Rensselaer estate at Albany. This marriage was the 
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with the aristocratic patroon families of New York. 

The Schuylers had become rich and distinguished as 
soldiers and merchants, land owners and politicians, 
when Philip was born. As friends of the Indians 
and Indian fighters, as Mayors of Albany and owners 
of real estate in New York,—as picturesque, intrepid, 
shrewd and hospitable men they were known from 
northern to southern continental America. They had 
intermarried into the Van Rensselaer, Van Cortlandt, 
Philips and other aristocratic colonial families, and 
regarded themselves as the equal of the best families 
in New England, Pennsylvania and Virginia. Conse- 
quently there was no period of struggle or hardship in 
the boyhood of Philip Schuyler. He was “born to 
the purple” of America’s landed gentry. 

Now these are sometimes obstacles as hard to over- 
come in youth as those of poverty and lack of opportun- 
ity, particularly if a boy is seriously inclined and am- 
bitious to succeed on his own account. But young 
Philip had one handicap that he felt deeply. His 
father, Johannes Schuyler, Jr., Indian Commissioner 
and Mayor of Albany, died when he was eight years 
old. It made Philip, as a youth, more serious than he 
otherwise might have been. His mother, who was 
Cornelia Van Cortlandt, and his Aunt Schuyler, who 
presided over the mansion at “The Flatts,” had charge 
of his moral and spiritual upbringing. He was given 
a Huguenot tutor who grounded him in the elementar- 
ies and French, and at the age of fifteen he was turned 
over to the pastor of the French Protestant church at 
New Rochelle, New York, where he remained for three 
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years. Mathematics proved to be his favorite study, 
and to his proficiency in this branch of learning was due 
much of his success later as a builder of locks and 
canals, a business man and an administrator. 

While most New England boys of his position, and 
of much less fortune, were sent to Harvard or Yale, 
it was not deemed advisable for the heir and future 
proprietor of the great Schuyler estates to spare, from 
his approaching responsibilities, the required time to 
perfect himself in the arts and sciences. Before the 
age of twenty-one it became necessary for him to fa- 
miliarize himself with his lands and his tenants, his 
saw mills, his distant fur trading outposts on Lake 
Ontario; and to establish himself with the Indians of 
the Six Nations who adjoined the lands and waters of 
his properties and along the trading routes of the 
Mohawk and the Oneida Rivers. His ancestors and 
relatives had long been successful in dealing with the 
Indians and in holding their confidence and friendship. 
Philip must fall in step with the traditions of his 
family, must gain influence and control over them, as 
had his father, his grandfather, and his uncles. So, as 
a youth, this high spirited lad found himself one 
month, in buckskin and boots, treading the forests and 
supping at the camp fires of the Mohawks, and the next, 
mingling with the gay society of the Van Rensselaers, 
the de Peysters, Ten Eycks, Van Brughs, Livingstons, 
Beekmans, and Lansings and other leading families of 
Albany and New York. 

It can be imagined what interest and charm he 
brought to the drawing room of the social favorite of 
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the metropolis; what tales of the forest and camp he 
could tell, of wanderings through the forest primeval 
and converse with the warriors of the Six Nations 
whose camps marked the border line of western colonial 
civilization. In one of his letters, written in those 
days of blossoming manhood, he tells, to his friend, 
“Brom” Ten Broeck, of Albany, of a trip to the big 
city. His schooner having arrived at Ten Eyck’s 
wharf, New York, he put off the same evening “to the 
play with Phil (Livingston). You know I told you 
before I left home that if the players should be here 
I should see them, for a player is a new thing under 
the sun in our good province. Phil’s sweetheart went 
with us. She is a handsome brunette from Barbadoes, 
has an eye like that of a Mohawk beauty and appears 
to possess good understanding. Phil and I went to 
see the grand battery in the afternoon and to pay our 
respects to the governor, whose lady spent a week with 
us last spring, and we bought our play tickets for eight 
shillings apiece . . . and before sundown we were at 
the theater, for the players commenced at six. The 
room was quite full already. Among the company was 
your cousin Tom, and Kitty Livingston, and also Jack 
Watts, Sir Peter Warren’s brother-in-law . . . a large 
green curtain hung before the players until they were 
ready to begin, when, on the blast of a whistle, it was 
raised, and some of them appeared and commenced act- 
ing. The play was “The Conscious Lovers,” written, 
you know, by Richard Steele, Addison’s help in writ- 
ing “The Spectator.” Hallam and his wife and sister 
all performed, and a sprightly young man named 
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Hullet played the violin and danced merrily. .. . 
But I must say farewell, with love to Peggy and sweet 
Kitty V. R. if you see her.” 

This was the first theatrical’ company to play in 
New York and, though warmly welcomed at Govern- 
ment House and by the ladies of the town, its arrival 
was the cause of considerable consternation among the 
more conservative, and particularly the religious, 
groups of the city. Philip, however, attended, “as he 
said he would” and braved the ire of the ecclesiastics. 
This was in 1753; the following year he arrived at 
his majority, and despite the English law of primogeni- 
ture, in force in the colony, generously divided the 
great estate equally between his mother and her other 
children. 

When George Washington was first fighting the In- 
dians, aroused by the French around Fort DuQucesne, 
Philip Schuyler, just arrived at the age of twenty-one, 
raised a company at Albany and received his commis- 
sion as captain from the English Governor at New 
York. It was the beginning of the French and Indian 
war that was to run its bloody course for seven years 
and determine the final conquest of Great Britain over 
the French claims: all the regions between the Alle- 
ghany and the Rocky Mountains, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the St. Lawrence—at this time guarded by 
forts from Canada to New Orleans, on the Great Lakes, 
the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. While Braddock 
and his Red-coats and the Colonial militia were fighting 
the French and their allies, the Indians, in the south, 
a northern expedition was planned against Crown 
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Point on Lake Champlain and Ticonderoga, held by 
the French. 

It was with this expedition that young Schuyler was 
to get his baptism of fire and become associated. with 
General William Johnson, who commanded the New 
York regiment, and General Phineas Lyman of Con- 
necticut, who commanded the New England contingent. 
The combined forces numbered about three thousand, 
Baron Dieskau, at the head of the white-coated French 
regulars, Canadians and Indians, having a similar 
force moving southward. The old chief Hendrick 
commanded the Indian allies. 

A bloody contest followed in which Johnson was shot 
through the hip and both Lyman and Dieskau were also 
wounded. The Canadians and Indians scattered be-. 
fore the deadly fire of Johnson’s cannon and musketry. 
The battle raged for five hours in the depth of the 
forest. ‘In the morning Johnson’s forces fought like 
good boys, at noon like men, and in the afternoon like 
devils,” said Dieskau, the French commander, in writ- 
ing afterwards of the battle. 

Captain Schuyler was ordered to take the French 
officers, who were taken prisoners, to Albany. His 
knowledge of the language enabled him to converse 
with them and administer to their needs, for many 
were badly wounded. When the Indians, whose chief 
had been killed, returned from the pursuit of the fly- 
ing enemy, they demanded the scalp of the French 
general, but the prompt action of Schuyler’s in get- 
ting him to safety saved that gallant officer’s life. By 
the victory of Johnson Albany was saved, and the 
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Hudson was freed from the ravages of the French and 
Canadians and their savage allies. When young 
Schuyler returned with the prisoners he was received 
with great joy and given full recognition for his share 
in the defeat of the French. 

Johnson was made a knight by the King of England 
and presented with five thousand pounds sterling. He 
erected a “baronial mansion” near what is now Amster- 
dam, New York, and, being appointed Indian Com- 
missioner, held sway with a high hand for many years. 

Johnson was a royalist to the end, opposing the re- 
publican ideas of the colonists and pitting the Iroquois 
against Schuyler, when he became commander-in-chief 
of the northern armies of the revolution, under 
Washington. 

The romance of the young captain was ripening, and, 
after his return from the bloody fields of Lake Cham- 
plain, he married the “sweet Kitty V. R.,” she being 
the daughter of his rich and powerful neighbor and 
kinsman, John Van Rensselaer of Claverack, descend- 
ant of the great Patroon, Killian, who owned and es- 
tablished Rensselaerwick, a territory near Albany about 
48 miles long and 24 wide, granted by the Dutch West 
India Company in 1637. 

But the peaceful domesticity of the young officer 
was to be shortly interrupted. His knowledge of the 
streams and forest paths, and his friendly relations 
with the Indians of the Mohawk Valley, was sought by 
Col. Bradstreet, an English officer, then in Albany, and 
about to head an expedition to dislodge the French at 
Oswego on Lake Ontario. The little company of three 
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hundred men started through the wilderness over trails 
well known to Schuyler. After a sharp encounter the 
forces of Bradstreet and Schuyler overpowered the 
French and took them prisoners, bringing them back 
to Albany. Schuyler was commissioned Major and 
deputy commissary of the provincial troops. 

The great house, “The Flatts,” became the hos- 
pitable headquarters of the British officers who were 
gathering at Albany, as well as the meeting place of the 
New England officers. Among the brilliant company 
that assembled from time to time were Lord Howe, 
whose younger brothers were afterwards sent over by 
the King to subdue the colonies; the British General 
Gage, commander of the British troops in America; 
General Charles Lee, who became second in command 
to Washington, was captured by the’ British and cen- 
sured and disgraced by Washington for treasonable 
conduct; and General Abercrombie, Major Putnam 
and Captain Stark, of the New England commands. 

An expedition against Ticonderoga was undertaken ; 
but the brilliant company of fifteen thousand men who 
embarked gaily on the waters of Lake Champlain were 
disastrously defeated at the hands of the French Gen- 
eral, Montcalm. To Major Schuyler developed the sad 
duty of bringing back the body of General Howe and 
placing it in his family vault at Albany. 

After the defeat of the Abercrombie and Howe ex- 
pedition, Col. Bradstreet and Major Schuyler started 
on an expedition to lay low Fort Frontenac on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario. Schuyler built a sloop, The 
Mohawk, and, with a fleet of boats, they surprised the 
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French and captured the fort, then the stronghold of 
the western lakes and commanding the trade of Canada. 
It was a brilliant victory for the young officer and his 
commander, and resulted in giving Schuyler great 
prestige with Wolfe and Amherst, in their campaign 
against Canada, in which he was deputized to secure 
and forward supplies to the invading forces. Schuyler 
had received a schooling that was to be of great value 
in his subsequent services to Washington and the Con- 
tinental Army. Philip Schuyler was then twenty- 
eight years old. 

Col. Bradstreet, upon his departure against the In- 
dian allies of the French in the west, left the settle- 
ment of his accounts in Schuyler’s charge, compliment- 
ing him upon his “zeal, punctuality and strict honesty 
in his Majesty’s service.” In a voyage to England 
to settle Col. Bradstreet’s affairs, the British ship 
upon which Schuyler had taken passage was cap- 
tured by the French and recaptured by a British 
man-of-war, so that, despite a perilous adventure, he 
arrived safely and was able to discharge his mission 
creditably. 

After his return he devoted himself to the develop- 
ment and enlargement of his vast domain. He became 
not only a farmer on a large scale, but a lumber 
merchant, a boat builder, a grain merchant, military 
agent, and political factor of wide influence. 

It was his misfortune to be associated with the settle- 
ment of the boundary disputes between New York and 
New England, which involved disputed territory in 
what was subsequently New Hampshire. The ar- 
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bitrary position of the Governor of New York provoked 
a civil war over what was known as the Hampshire 
Grants and the New Englanders, supporting their 
side of the issue, laid the blame of what they con- 
sidered an unjust settlement of the matter upon 
the shoulders of Schuyler. The controversy was 
one of the bitter colonial fights that played its 
part in the Revolutionary intrigues that years later 
caused General Schuyler to be superseded in his com- 
mand of the northern continental forces by Gates, who 
was supported in Congress by the New England 
members. 

In 1764 Col. Schuyler was elected a member of the 
New York provincial assembly for a term of seven 
years. Though he could hardly spare the time from 
his great interests in the northern part of the state, 
questions of such grave importance to the province 
were approaching that he deemed it his duty to throw 
the weight of his influence with the American colonists 
who were opposing the assaults of the British Parlia- 
ment on what the English subjects in America regarded 
as their hereditary rights. He boldly took the side 
of the colonists against the majority in New York, 
who were loyalists and loath to identify themselves 
with any measures against the Crown, no matter how 
justifiable. 

In a speech in 1765 Schuyler declared that, if the 
welfare of the mother country required the sacrifice of 
the rights of her colonies, then it was inevitable that the 
connection between them must cease. His oratory, his 
influence, and his unalterable stand for the rights of the 
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colonists drew to him the support of not only the power- 
ful members of the great families to which he was 
connected, but the smaller land holders, merchants, and 
professional element. He attended the meetings and 
addressed “The Sons of Liberty,” the society that op- 
posed the Tories of the day, and resisted the land- 
ing of a cargo of English tea at New York. It was 
at a meeting of this patriotic society that Alexander 
Hamilton made his maiden speech in opposition to 
the tyrannical attitude of Great Britain toward the 
colonies. Alexander Hamilton, then a student at 
King’s College, (Columbia) was to become a son-in- 
law of Philip Schuyler. 

When the Provincial Assembly was formed in New 
York, after the battle of Lexington, in April, 1775, 
Philip Schuyler’s name was sent to Congress, in re- 
sponse to its request that that body nominate a major- 
general and a brigadier-general to have charge of the 
Continental forces of New York. Schuyler was recom- 
mended for the position of commander-in-chief. 

Major General Schuyler’s duties as Commander of 
the Northern Department of the Continental Army 
were of a character and variety differing from those of 
any other division commander of the Revolutionary 
War. There were Tories to disarm; navigable rivers 
to be explored and charted; fleets to be built for the 
rivers and lakes of New York; fortresses to be rebuilt 
and armed; delicate situations with the Indians and 
treaties with them to be negotiated; troops to be re- 
eruited; supplies and ammunition to be secured, not 
only for his own division, but for the forces of Wash- 
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ington; and the military situation at the city of New 
York to be handled, the British Governor Tryon hav- 
ing returned from England with two men-of-war coin- 
cident with Schuyler’s arrival there, after receiving 
his commission at Philadelphia. ‘His duties,” said a 
prominent personage of the day, “were so various, 
multiplied and incessant, as to require rapid move- 
ments, sufficient to distract and confound an ordinary 
mind.” 

Schuyler remained in New York from May until 
July of the year of 1775, while Washington, with whom 
he had traveled from Philadelphia, proceeded to Cam- 
bridge to take supreme command of the Army. The 
Royalists of the city, as well as many, if not most, of 
the small farmers of the neighborhood, still hoped that 
the differences between the colonies and the mother 
country would be amicably settled. There was no out- 
break for independence as in Massachusetts and Vir 
ginia. Even Schuyler hoped for the best. “The re- 
course to arms is merely for safety and defense,” he 
wrote to a Connecticut general who was encamped near 
the city with five hundred men. After counseling 
him to respect the persons and property of his Majesty’s 
subjects, he continued: “Liberty, Safety, and Peace 
are our objects—the establishment of the Constitution 
and not the lust of dominion.” 

After making a general survey of the military situ- 
ation and reporting to Congress, he was ordered to pre- 
pare for an invasion of Canada. Making his head- 
quarters at Albany he bent every effort to raise troops 
and arm them. From Congress all he could hope 
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for at the time was to receive orders and instructions. 
Neither money nor munitions were available. He and 
his brigadier-general, Montgomery, set about the al- 
most impossible task of creating an army out of men 
disinclined to fight, farmers who had crops and eattle 
to care for, short-term enlisters who were homesick, 
artisans and young professional men who were wholly 
dependent upon their earnings to support their famil- 
ies, and craftsmen who could make much better wages 
at their trades. ‘The worst stuff imaginable for sol- 
diers,” said Richard Montgomery, who was an Ex- 
British army officer who had married into the Livings- 
ton family and settled in New York. New England, 
harboring her old spite against Schuyler, was indis- 
posed to aid him either with munitions, supplies or men. 
To secure funds he raised forty thousand dollars on his 
own security. In the midst of his pressing duties and 
difficulties Schuyler was taken ill, and the active com- 
mand of the Canadian invasion fell to Montgomery. 
Intercolonial jealousies were interfering with Schuy- 
ler’s success, one special cause of irritation being that 
officers were arbitrarily appointed to independent com- 
mands without consulting him. 

Finally, completely worn out and discouraged by the 
conditions forced upon him, he resigned, but Congress 
was unwilling to dispense with his services and urged 
him, as did Washington, to continue his command, 
expressing great confidence in his devotion to the cause 
of freedom. 

Ill, and being obliged to be carried on a bed in a small 
boat, he went to Ticonderoga, and carried on the busi- 
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ness of preparation for war, having previously made a 
treaty with the Six Nations, who were disposed to 
make trouble under the influence of Sir John Johnson, 
the son of the original William Johnson who had been 
knighted by the King. 

The invasion of Canada was disastrous, though 
Montgomery captured Montreal, being afterwards 
killed before Quebec. In this campaign Ethan Allen, 
of the renowned Green Mountain Boys, was captured 
and made a prisoner and sent to London; while Bene- 
dict Arnold, afterwards a traitor to the Continental 
cause, was injured. Fort Edward still remained in the 
hands of Schuyler, but his attentions were required in 
making preparations to meet the advance, by way of 
Lake Champlain, of the English General, Burgoyne, 
with ten thousand men. 

New York and the lower Hudson had fallen into 
the hands of the British, after Washington’s retreat 
from Long Island, and the increasing boldness of the 
Tories and disaffected Indians in the vicinity of John- 
son Hall made it necessary for Schuyler to leave Ticon- 
deroga and repair to that neighborhood, where Liberty 
Poles were being burnt, Whigs maltreated, and open 
warfare carried on. Raising about three thousand 
men he moved upon Sir John and demanded his parole 
not to act further against the Continental cause, and 
the surrender of his ammunition and the offending 
Tories and Indians. After a parley the parole was 
given and all arms and ammunition, six chiefs and a 
hundred Tory prisoners were surrendered. Soon after- 
wards Johnson violated his parole and, with his wife, 
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fled to Montreal and raised a regiment which later 
operated against the frontiers of New York. 

The intrigue of General Gates to secure the Com- 
mand of the Northern Department and the propaganda 
against Schuyler inspired in New England impelled 
him to again resign and demand of Congress an in- 
vestigation of his activities. But Congress again de- 
clined and expressed renewed confidence in his char- 
acter and attachment to the cause of the Revolution and 
his services to his country. 

In the meantime an incident occurred which resulted 
in adding many recruits to Schuyler’s forces. A beauti- 
ful girl, Jane M’Crea, the daughter of a New Jersey 
clergyman, engaged to a young lieutenant in the Brit- 
ish service, when journeying North, en route to join 
her fiancé, who was with Burgoyne’s forces, was hor- 
ribly murdered by some Indians attached to Burgoyne’s 
army. Her clothes were stripped from her body, her 
long and flowing hair was torn from her head and she 
was tied to a tree and murdered in cold blood as only 
the Indians knew how to practice cruelty. The story 
ran like wild fire throughout the country. This was 
a sample of what could be expected from Burgoyne’s 
invasion! Mothers of the colonial youth put muskets 
in their hands and urged them to go forth and revenge 
the death of Jane M’Crea. The farmers from every 
vale and hillside turned into soldiers and joined the 
forces of Schuyler. 

The British plan of campaign was to close in on 
Schuyler and the rich valleys of the upper Hudson and 
the Mohawk. Burgoyne was moving southward from 
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Quebec, via Lake Champlain; St. Leger was hurrying 
up the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario and Oswego, 
thence to swoop down on Fort Schuyler at the point 
where Rome, Néw York, now stands; the British army 
of New York was to destroy our forts on the Hudson 
and move up to Albany; and St. Leger, after capturing 
Fort Schuyler, was to come down the Mohawk and 
form a conjunction with Burgoyne and the New York 
Red-coats under Howe, after they had laid low the 
Hudson fortifications. It was a well thought out plan, 
but General Schuyler, though having his hands full 
with Burgoyne, discovered, through the capture of a 
British spy, the movements of St. Leger and called 
upon the farmers of the Mohawk Valley to rise and de- 
fend their homes. The savages were out with their 
scalping knives, terrorizing the inhabitants. Schuyler 
ordered Colonels Van Schaick and Herkimer to or- 
ganize the Whig patriots and defend themselves. 
They were supported by Arnold. Sir John Johnson, 
who had broken his parole and organized in Canada a 
regiment of rangers and Indians, accompanied St. 
Leger. With the British troops also came the Indian 
Brant, one of the fiercest warriors of the Six Nations, 
who had been a protégé of Sir John’s father, and was 
educated at the Indian school at Lebanon, Conn., had 
traveled in England, received the commission of 
Colonel in the British army and secured concessions 
for the Mohawks in Upper Canada. 

One of the bloodiest frontier battles of the Revolu- 
tion followed. The brave Herkimer was badly 
wounded, but calmly stuck to his horse and directed the 
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fight until victory was assured. The British and the 
Indians were completely cut up and compelled to fly 
for their lives. Schuyler’s plans had succeeded and 
one jaw of the projected British trap was crushed. 

In the meantime Schuyler had evacuated Ticon- 
deroga and taken up his headquarters at Stillwater, 
near Saratoga, reserving his own troops to meet Bur- 
goyne. His policy was to delay the British. He had 
only some three thousand men and reinforcements were 
essential, while every day’s delay was exhausting the 
supplies of Burgoyne. Schuyler sent a thousand men 
into the forests in Burgoyne’s path and cut the trees 
across the line of advance. All bridges were destroyed 
and the streams were filled with impediments. It took 
Burgoyne twenty days to move his forces twenty miles 
in these entanglements. 

“Desertions prevail,” Schuyler wrote Washington, 
“and disease gains ground; nor is it to be wondered at, 
for we have neither tents, houses, barns, boards, nor 
any shelter, except a little brush. Every rain that 
falls—and we have it in great abundance—wets the 
men to the skin. We are besides in want of every 
kind of necessaries, provisions excepted.” 

Schuyler appealed to Springfield and to Boston, but 
no help was forthcoming. It was apparent that there 
could be no hope except with the hearty codperation of 
New England, and to accomplish this Schuyler had to 
be sacrificed. That was the attitude of the partisans 
of General Gates in Congress, though, at the time, the 
militia of Vermont and Connecticut were gathering to 
go to Schuyler’s assistance. Then the Hessians were 
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defeated at Bennington and the victorious troops of 
Lincoln and Stark started on their way to join 
Schuyler at Stillwater. It was evident that the 
progress of Burgoyne was to be a difficult one. Thou- 
sands of men were lost at Bennington, and the hope of 
St. Leger’s joining him was destroyed forever. And 
Schuyler’s forces were growing, reinforced by Put- 
nam’s regiment and Morgan’s riflemen. Recruits were 
flocking daily and Arnold and a large body of militia 
came up from the Mohawk. Schuyler could count on 
ten thousand men. 

At that moment General Gates arrived, bearing his 
commission as commander-in-chief of the northern 
department, superseding General Schuyler. New 
England prejudices against Schuyler had prevailed. 
Samuel Adams and the New England delegates to Con- 
gress had asked Washington to appoint Gates. He re- 
ferred the matter back to Congress and that body had 
bent to the requests of New England. The New York 
delegates to Congress, John Jay and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, had arrived too late, reaching Philadelphia a day 
after Gates’ appointment. It was one of the inevitable 
results of the intercolonial prejudices that played such 
havoc with military success during the Revolution and 
was to result in the battle over States Rights, not to 
be fought out until the surrender of Lee at Gettysburg 
and the close of the Civil War. 

In the painting of the surrender of Burgoyne, in the 
rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, John Trumbull 
placed Schuyler, in citizen’s clothes, among the victori- 
ous Continental soldiers in full uniform, receiving the 
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capitulation of the British commander. Trumbull 
was an aide to Gates but was faithful in his recogni- 
tion of Schuyler’s right to a place in that historic event. 

Philip Schuyler accepted his cup of bitterness in 
silence. He resigned his commission, but again Con- 
gress refused to accept it. In April, 1779, he insisted 
upon his resignation being accepted and was clected 
a member of Congress. During the continuance of the 
war he was often called upon by Washington and 
Robert Morris and rendered continual patriotic service. 
From 1780 to 1790 he was a member of the New York 
State Senate, a member of the Council of Appointment, 
a commissioner on the Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
boundaries, chairman of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners and Surveyor General of the State. He 
supported Washington and Hamilton in the Adoption 
of the Constitution, and was a stanch member of the 
Federal party. He was appointed to the United 
States Senate in 1790. He died on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, 1804. 

Philip Schuyler held New York in the column of 
the Revolution and contributed largely to the state’s 
acceptance of the Constitution of the United States. 


JOHN ADAMS 
(1735-1826) 


WHO DEVOTED HIS LIFE TO HIS 
COUNTRY 


HEN John Adams was a boy he took himself 
very seriously. At an age when most boys 
are thinking how much fun they can have 

young Adams was asking himself and some of his 
friends whose opinions he valued what he could best 
do with himself to be successful and useful. He was 
very much dissatisfied with himself as well as with 
many things around him. He was apt to be critical 
of people and conditions as well as of himself. In 
fact, he sometimes thought that nature and even so- 
ciety conspired to prevent his getting on in life. At 
such times he would become uncharitably critical of 
his friends and neighbors, for which attitude he would 
become very penitent afterwards, and resolve “for the 
future, never to say an ill-natured thing concerning 
ministers or the ministerial profession; never to say 
an envious thing concerning governors, judges, clerks, 
sheriffs, lawyers, or any other honorable or lucrative 
offices or officers; never to show my own importance or 
superiority by remarking the foibles, vices, or inferior- 


ity of others. But I now resolve,” he continued, in 
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his diary, “as far as lies in me, to take notice of other 
people, to put the most favorable construction upon the 
weakness, bigotry, and errors of others, etc.” 

This was a remarkable and worthy resolution for a 
young man who realized his own shortcomings and was 
willing to strive to correct them; but it was a hard 
matter to live up to such a sweeping determination, 
and, while young Adams undoubtedly did try through 
life to follow his early resolutions, he was not always 
successful. In fact, the great statesman of the Revolu- 
tionary days was a very impulsive and often censorious 
individual, obsessed with the importance of his own 
opinion and intolerant of the irresolute character of 
others. But, while these characteristics sometimes 
stood in his own path of success, they, on the other 
hand, often aided him in speeding up action when 
action won the day. 

Like many of the great men of the early colonial 
days, John Adams was born and grew up on a farm. 
He was of the fifth generation of Adamses on American 
soil, his great-great-grandfather being one of the orig- 
inal grantees of land around Braintree, Massachusetts, 
where he was born, October 19th, 1735, and where he 
maintained his home for many years, even after be- 
coming a lawyer in Boston. John was the eldest son, 
so it fell to his lot, as was the custom of the day, to be 
given a college education. After imbibing such knowl- 
edge as he could obtain in the small farming commun- 
ity, and having the advantages of preparation for col- 
lege in the local grammar school, he left for Harvard, 
expecting never to return to the farm, for it was sup- 
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posed that, upon his graduation, he would pursue some 
profession useful to the community. 

John was graduated in the class of 1755, and among 
his classmates were many young men who later became 
highly distinguished in American life. In fact, it was 
said of the class of 1755 that, “in proportion to its 
numbers, it contained as many men afterwards eminent 
in civil and ecclesiastical departments as any class that 
ever was graduated at that institution.” 

John Adams was a good student and devoted himself 
assiduously to the task of filling his mind with knowl- 
edge that would be valuable to him in a professional 
career. He had little use for the frivolities of the 
day; his mind constantly turned upon introspective 
thoughts and naturally concerned itself with the prob- 
lem of his future, for a college education was then re- 
garded as a source to be immediately turned to account 
in a practical way. While not sharing all the straight- 
laced religious doctrines of those Puritanical times, 
John was exceedingly moral, pure-minded, conscien- 
tious, upright, and industrious. 

Though many of the youth of the day regarded 
Harvard as the threshold of the ministry young Adams 
had rather cynical ideas about the clergy as a profes- 
sion; but, though his tastes ran to the law, he was com- 
pelled by circumstances to start life as a teacher, tak- 
ing a position in the grammar-school at Worcester in 
his native state. The engagement was for one year 
and the pay was hardly sufficient to cover his support. 

That his mind was reaching out beyond the confines 
of the school-house, and contemplating a vision of 
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broadening expanse, is evidenced by his letters at that 
time. In one of them, addressed to a relative, he re- 
veals his thoughts of the future of America as well as 
his own attitude toward himself. Among other com- 
ments on history, he says: “. . . our people, according 
to the exactest computations, will in another century be- 
come more numerous than England itself. Should 
this be the case, since we have, I may say, all the naval 
stores of the nation in our hands, it will be easy to 
obtain the mastery of the seas; and then the united 
force of all Europe will not be able to subdue us. The 
only way to keep us from setting up for ourselves is 
to disunite us. Divide et impera. Keep us in dis- 
tinct colonies, and then, some great men in each colony 
desiring the monarchy of the whole, they will destroy 
each other’s influence and keep the country in 
equilibrio, .-. .” 

This was written in 1755 when Adams was in his 
twentieth year. It was a prophetic thought and re- 
vealed the habit of forethought that was so evident in 
the after life of the man who was so conspicuous in 
shaping the destinies of his country in ways that were 
born out by historical analogies. 1755 was the year 
when France and Great Britain were contesting for 
the prize of the American continent and Massachusetts 
had just voted to raise two thousand more men to aid 
the British in annihilating the power of France in 
America. 

The young schoolmaster at Worcester saw beyond 
the ambitions of the British ministers and conceived 
the destruction of all foreign domination on American 
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soil. His thoughts were flying out of the window of 
the little schoolhouse. To another friend he wrote: 
“IT am certain that keeping this school any length of 
time would make a base weed and ignoble shrub of 
me.” Acting upon that belief, and being naturally of 
a very practical turn of mind, the school teacher de- 
cided to take up law as a life profession. He assured 
himself that the practice of law, at least in his case, 
would not “dissolve the obligations of morality and 
religion.” That it was a very serious step for him 
to take, and one to which he gave very careful con- 
sideration, is revealed in some notes he wrote about 
himself, later, in which he said that he thought the 
study of theology, which his relatives were anxious 
that he should take up, would involve him in endless 
alterecations and make his whole life miserable with- 
out any really definite prospect of doing good to his 
fellowman. 

While in college young Adams had belonged to a 
club of students who spent their evenings reading 
articles, poetry, and dramatic compositions aloud to 
each other. In this practice he had discovered, and it 
was told him, that he ‘excelled in reading and oratory, 
and in the debates in which he had frequently engaged 
his talent for public speaking brought to him con- 
siderable distinction. In contemplating the study of 
law the young man weighed these things in his mind, 
together with his natural liking for the profession, and 
reasoned it out by himself that the law was the logical 
avocation for him to follow. But there were obstacles 
which must be overcome. The practice of law had 
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to be learned in a lawyer’s office and it was necessary 
to pay a fee for the privilege. F urthermore, board 
and lodgings and incidental expenses must be provided 
for. How to earn the money was a question to be 
solved, for nothing further could be expected from his 
father. 

At Worcester, while a teacher, Adams took every 
opportunity to attend the courts and there, among 
other well known attorneys of the day, was attracted 
to a Mr. Putnam who practiced in that place. To him 
he went and offered himself as a student in his office. 
The lawyer received him with kindness and, after 
some consideration, consented, and offered to take him 
into his home to board at the sum allowed by the town 
to him asa teacher. The required fee for the privilege 
of studying in the law office, Mr. Putnam told him, 
he could pay when it was convenient. It was one 
hundred dollars, and to have had to pay it then would 
have been an insurmountable difficulty which the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Putnam overcame. So, in addition to 
the young man’s duties as teacher of Latin, he im- 
mediately entered upon the study of that profession 
that was to lead to the supreme court bench of his 
state and to many public offices, including the Presi- 
dential chair itself. 

In a little over two years of hard study and contin- 
ual reading in Mr. Putnam’s well-stocked library 
young Adams was ready to go to Boston and be sworn 
in as a full-fledged attorney. In the metropolis he was 
favorably received by Jeremy Gridley, the leader of 
the bar and Attorney General for the Crown, and 
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recommended by him to the practice of law. At the 
same time the amiable, but shrewd Gridley gave the 
young man some advice: “Pursue the study of the law 
rather than the gain of it,’ he said, and “pursue the 
gain of it enough to keep out of the briars; but give 
your main attention to the study of it.” Another piece 
of advice was “not to marry early, for an early mar- 
riage will obstruct your improvement, and in the next 
place it will involve you in expense.” 

It cannot be said that Mr. Adams wholly followed 
either point of advice. He was quite eager for fees, 
as he soon found himself much in need of them, hav- 
ing disregarded the second point, and married early, 
though fortunately a very talented and sensible young 
woman, Abigail Smith, the daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Smith, a clergyman in a near-by town, closely 
connected with many of the leading families of the 
province. It is not to be inferred, however, that 
the young attorney did not also pursue with vigor the 
study of law; in fact he was destined to be obliged to 
pursue it assiduously all his life to be able to defend 
the position of the rebellious colonists in their con- 
tentions that the taxation acts of the British Parlia- 
ment were illegal; in the bill of grievances of the Con- 
gress of Committees that met in Philadelphia to pro- 
test to the King or resist if necessary the encroachments 
of his Majesty’s government against the colonies; to 
determine procedure and proper and legal ways and 
means to conciliate and unite the various states into a 
federal government; to prepare and bring about treat- 
ies of commerce with foreign nations; and to carry 
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out the law of the land as President of the United 
States. Yes, Mr. Adams was to be always much en- 
grossed in the study of the law. Here is what he told 
himself to do, and what he did, directly after his en- 
trance to the bar; it is an extract from a journal he 
kept at that time: 


“Labor to get distinct ideas of law, right and wrong, just- 
lee, equity; search for them in your own mind, in Roman, 
Grecian, French, English treatises of natural, civil, common, 
statute law. Aim at an exact knowledge of the nature, end, 
and means of government. Compare the different forms of it 
with each other, and each of them with their effects on public 
and private happiness. Study Seneca, Cicero, and all other 
good moral writers, study Montesquieu, Bolingbroke, Vinnius, 
ete., and all other good civil writers. 

“T have read a multitude of law books; mastered but few. 
Wood, Coke, two volumes of Lillie’s Abridgement, two vol- 
umes of Salkeld’s Reports, Swinburne, Hawkin’s Pleas of the 
Crown, Fortescue, Fitzgibbon, ten volumes in folio, I read at 
Worcester quite through, besides octavos and lesser volumes, 
and many others, of all sizes, that I consulted oceasionally 
without reading in course, as dictionaries, reporters, entries, 
and abridgements. 

“T cannot give so good account of the improvement of my 
last two years spent in Braintree. However, I have read no 
small number of volumes upon the law the last two years. 
Justinian’s Institutes I have read through in Latin with 
Vinnius’s perpetual notes; Van Muyden’s Tractatio Insti- 
tutionum Justinian’ I read through and translated mostly 
into English, from the same language. Wood’s Institute of 
the Civil Law I read through. These on the civil law. On 
the laws of England I read Cowell’s Institute of the Laws 
of England, in Imitation of Justinian, Doctor and Student, 
Finch’s Discourse of Law, Hale’s History, and some reporters, 
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Cases in Chancery, Andrews, etc., besides occasional searches 
for business. Also a General Treatise of Naval Trade and 
Commerce as founded on the laws of statutes.” 


“All this series of reading has left but faint impres- 
sions, and a very imperfect system of law in my head,” 
Mr. Adams’ modesty adds. 

This is a formidable list, and it is given in this 
sketch of the early life of the great man who, side 
by side with Washington, bore the brunt and carried 
the cause of American Independence to success, that 
the reader may catch a glimpse of the seriousness and 
thoroughness with which Mr. Adams, as a young man, 
undertook his life work. “I must form a series of 
resolutions,” he continues, in his journal; and there- 
with goes on to map out a schedule of work for himself 
that would make up for the lack of definiteness that 
his previous studies imparted to his mind, “so that I 
may break through, as Mr. Gridley expressed it, all 
obstructions,” he writes admonishing himself to “let 
no trifling diversion, or amusement, or company, decoy 
you from your books, 7. e. no girl, no gun, no cards, no 
flutes, no violins, no dress, no tobacco, no laziness.” 

Long years afterwards, when John Adams was 
Minister to Great Britain, an old friend, who had 
known him in the days when he was a school teacher at 
Worcester, and met him again in London, wrote: 
“He (Adams) cannot dance, drink, flatter, promise, 
dress, swear with the gentlemen, and talk small talk 
and flirt with the ladies; in short, he hag none of the 
essential arts or ornaments which constitute a courtier,” 
and therefore concludes that his mission in England 
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would be a failure—and this he wrote of the man 
who had fought like a tiger for the rights of America 
as a sovereign State to be recognized as such by Great 
Britain, in the formation of a treaty, and had suc- 
ceeded. Yes, John Adams took himself, and his 
country, seriously. 

It has been said of him that he was the embodiment 
of New England, or at least a typical citizen. Cer- 
tainly in Adams was found the spirit of patriotism, the 
love of this soil, the independence of thought and ac- 
tion, and the dare to do, that disputed the British at- 
tempt to levy taxation without representation, and 
risked the hangman’s noose in the defense of the 
principle. 

Though Adams was not the leader in the contest of 
ideas that were taking root in New England, he was 
at that time a foremost thinker and ready champion of 
the elders of patriotism. His readings in the school of 
liberal English thought as represented by Lord Boling- 
broke, and his studies of the French philosophers and 
metaphysicians of the period of Montesquieu, had 
nurtured his mind with progressive ideas of democracy. 

But it was not until James Otis, as counsel for 
Boston, made his daring speech against the right of 
Great Britain in applying to the American colonies 
writs of assistance by which custom officials were armed 
with the privilege of entering private houses, shops, 
warehouses and breaking open chests, trunks, and boxes 
to investigate if any goods had been smuggled through 
the port, that Adams was thoroughly aroused. These 
writs were considered not only very obnoxious and 
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obsolete, but an abridgement of the rights of the colon- 
ists under their charters. In a fiery speech before the 
court, upon which occasion Mr. Adams was present, 
Otis denounced the writs as not only involving the 
principles of the British constitution, but as subvert- 
ing the whole system of relations between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies and the natural rights of 
mankind. His speech was the spark that kindled the 
Revolution in New England. It startled the entire 
colony to revolt, and was the precursor of the spirit 
that resulted in open defiance against the Stamp Act, 
four years later. 

John Adams’ mind had found justification for his 
philosophies of government and then and there he be- 
came a follower of Otis’s words. He said, many years 
afterwards, that it was then that American Independ- 
ence was born. At least it was true of him and he 
became thenceforth a patriot to the very marrow. 

Four years later, after the promulgation of the 
Stamp Act, he drew up and circulated for signatures 
a petition for a town meeting, presenting a draft of 
instructions to the representatives of the town to the 
Colonial General Court. They were carried unanim- 
ously and adopted by forty other towns. The chief 
justice (Hutchinson), however, refused to open court 
and conduct business without stamps, and it fell to the 
lot of Adams, in association with Gridley and Otis, 
as counsel for the town, to defend their memorial ask- 
ing the governor and council to remove the obstructions 
to business. Without preparation for so important an 
argument the three lawyers were compelled to appear 
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and state the position of the people. The eloquence 
of Otis and the logic of Gridley were supplemented by 
the unequivocal statement of Adams, who declared that 
the Acts had never been consented to, thus setting forth 
in a sentence the whole position of the country. To 
Great Britain this language was rebellious. To the 
colonists it represented their answer. 

On Christmas day of that year John er was at 
home. He made this entry in his diary: “Christmas. 
At home, thinking, reading, searching, concerning 
taxation without consent.” 

And well he might. The burden of this position was 
henceforth to fall upon him; to defend before the courts 
and the country the interests of the people. That he 
took up the gauntlet against the entire legal and mil- 
itary machinery of the British Empire and did his 
part without hesitation, or fear, to maintain his belief 
and the position of the colonists, his entire life bore 
out. Though tempted by flattering offers to serve the 
Crown as advocate-general, he steadfastly refused and 
stubbornly maintained his independence of thought 
and action. Mr. Adams was not in sympathy with 
lawless methods. He did not approve of hanging the 
“Stamp Act” and the collector in effigy; he did not 
approve of the lawless methods that resulted in the 
“Boston Massacre”; and, though resenting the pres- 
ence of British troops “outside his door,” yet con- 
sented to act as counsel in defense of the British cap- 
tain and the Red-coat offenders who fired on the crowd 
of disorderly men who threw sticks and stones at a 
British sentry, causing the so-called “massacre.” That 
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Mr. Adams was called upon to defend the arrested cap- 
tain and soldiers before the court was thought to be at 
the time a challenge of his loyalty to the Crown, which 
if refused would endanger his liberty. But he proved 
as fearless of being misunderstood by his fellow towns- 
men as he was of what he considered the illegal acts of 
Parliament, and took up the challenge and secured 
the acquittal of the English officer and the men, except 
two who were found guilty of manslaughter. They, 
however, claimed the privilege of the clergy and saved 
their lives; but they were branded with a hot iron, 
much to Mr. Adams’ sorrow, who at no time during 
this critical period counseled hasty or violent action. 
That he was not misunderstood was made evident by 
the people who shortly afterward elected him to the 
General Court by a vote of 418 out of 536. 

John Adams had now practiced law twelve years, 
and it was said that he had more business at the bar 
than any lawyer in the province. Despite the condi- 
tion of his health which was causing him some alarm, 
he decided to accept the election and embark upon a 
public career, which with some interruptions he was 
destined to continue with important results to his 
country until he retired from the Presidency. Like 
Washington, he never relaxed attention to his private 
affairs upon which he was more or less always depend- 
ent for a living. The emoluments of public office in 
those days were even as now insufficient to meet the 
obligations of a growing responsibility, both in private 
and public life. 

Mr. Adams did not anticipate a break with the 
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Mother Country at that time of his life—he was then 
thirty-eight—believing that there was not spirit enough 
on either side to bring the question to a complete head 
and that “we shall oscillate like a pendulum, and 
fluctuate like the ocean, for many years to come, and 
never obtain a complete redress of American griev- 
ances, nor submit to an absolute establishment of 
parliamentary authority, but be trimming between 
both, as we have for ten years past, for more years to 
come than you and I have to live. Our children may 
see revolution.” 

Little did he dream that within a very few months 
a Congress of the Committees of the Colonies would 
meet in Philadelphia to demand redress for those 
grievances and that he would be not only one of the 
members of that Congress but that he would become a 
leading member of a great committee that would 
practically supersede the regular sittings of that Con- 
gress. Of Congress he wrote: “they shudder at the 
prospect of blood,” and yet “are unanimously and un- 
alterably opposed to submission.” He was impatient 
for decisive action, critical of the lack of unity of the 
representatives, and disgusted with the flights of or- 
atory that consumed precious moments when such grave 
questions were pending before the country. “Let our 
people,” he advised, “drill and lay in military stores,” 
but “let them avoid war, if possible,—if possible, I 
say.” 

To his ardent and loyal wife he wrote: ‘Frugality, 
economy, parsimony must be our refuge. I hope the 
ladies are every day diminishing their ornaments, and 
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the gentlemen, too. Let us eat potatoes and drink 
water. Let us wear canvas and undressed sheepskins, 
rather than submit to the unrighteous and ignominious 
domination that is prepared for us.” 

But despite the showers of oratory and the eloquent 
display of indignation Congress did little except to 
recommend a non-exportation and non-importation 
league of all the provinces, the latter clause of which 
Mr. Adams objected to strenuously as a foolish attitude 
on the part of colonists preparing for war and thus cut- 
ting off needed source of supplies of articles in common 
daily use. Returning home he took up the argument 
in a series of anonymous articles which continued until 
the clash of arms at Lexington. “Oh, that I were a 
soldier!” he wrote, while in attendance at the second 
session of Congress. “I will be, I am reading Military 
Books. Everyone must, and will, and shall be a sol- 
dier.’ Washington, then a Colonel of the Virginia 
militia, attended Congress in full military uniform, 
and his words and bearing much impressed Mr. 
Adams; in fact it was said that he harbored a secret 
jealousy toward the glory that came to military men, 
and yet when the critical moment came for the selection 
of a commander-in-chief of the colonial forces, it was 
John Adams who rose in Congress, and waving aside 
all the rivalries of the different members, including 
those of his own province, demanded that the delegates 
“declare for something,” and closed his historic speech 
with an eulogy of “a certain gentleman from Virginia 
who could unite the cordial exertions of all the colonies 
better than any other person.” 
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Thus it was that Thomas Johnson of Maryland made 
a formal motion that George Washington be unani- 
mously chosen to be commander-in-chief of all the united 
forces of the colonies. It was a tremendous triumph 
for the young statesman from Massachusetts. It was a 
coup d'etat in which only his cousin, Samuel Adams, 
was in his confidence. John Adams acted independ- 
ently, upon his own initiative; not even Washington 
was consulted. In fact so surprised was he when the 
announcement was made that he retired from the floor 
of Congress to an adjacent room. Thus by one act 
Adams had involved all the colonies in open rebellion 
and cemented them to the cause of Massachusetts, al- 
ready under arms. 

From that time on John Adams became a dominant 
figure in the political affairs of the united colonies. 
“Zeal and fire and activity and enterprise,” he ac- 
knowledged, “strike my imagination too much.” In- 
deed he realized that the time for memorials and pro- 
tests to the King was past and in his soul he was im- 
patient to act. He realized fully that a Congress that 
had countenanced an army, provided for its main- 
tenance and given it a commander, was a rebel body 
and that it must push on to victory or its members face 
the hangman’s noose. He realized that a navy was 
essential and he fought for it. He believed that Con- 
gress as the nominal authority in and spokesman for all 
the colonies should annouuce conclusively the belliger- 
ent position of the rebellious provinces and demand, 
not ask for, the rights that the people were clamor- 
ing for. 
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There were many men in those days, and some in 
Congress, who hoped to gain the aspirations of the 
colonies by a middle course, who hesitated to come 
out boldly and openly question the acts of Parliament. 
Then there were Tories, Loyalists, who were working 
openly and covertly to defeat the codrdination of the 
colonies, and to enforce the decrees of the Governors 
appointed by the Crown. Boston was in a state of 
siege. Two armed forces faced each other ready to 
strike. Massachusetts was urging Congress to “con- 
cert, direct, and order further measures for the estab- 
lishment of right and liberty to the American colonies, 
upon a permanent basis and secure against the power 
and art of the British administration, and guarded 
against any future encroachments of their enemies.” 

Mr. Adams was one of the bearers of such instruc- 
tions to Congress. The winter of 1775 was a period of 
vehement debates and strenuous work on the part of 
the patriots in Congress. Mr. Adams was the chief 
engineer of the ship of liberty. In the spring of 1776 
he brought forward through vigorous diplomacy and 
deep seated strategy a complete scheme of independ- 
ence and fought for each part point by point. They 
included a goverriment in every colony, a confederation 
among them all, and treaties with foreign nations to 
acknowledge the United Colonies as a federated state. 
The whole plan having been formed, Richard Henry 
Lee of Virginia was chosen to move “certain resolu- 
tions respecting independency.” John Adams _sec- 
onded the motion. After three days’ debate a com- 
mittee was formed to draft a declaration, Mr. Adams, 
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Jefferson, Franklin, Sherman and Livingston, were on 
that committee. Thus the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was born, Thomas Jefferson being delegated to 
write that historic document. The date was J uly 2nd, 
1776, as every school boy knows, though the actual day 
of celebration is. observed on the 4th. John Adams was 
called by Jefferson “the Colossus” of the debate that 
resulted in the ratification of the Declaration; others 
called him the “Atlas of Independence.” 

But by whatever name John Adams may be char- 
acterized his supreme effort for the independence of 
the colonies was the greatest act of statesmanship and 
patriotism of his long career. He had other battles 
to fight that required courage and resourcefulness, 
diplomacy and strategy, but even those subsequent dis- 
plays of his power, of character, of steady and un- 
swerving patriotism, never brought him the gratitude 
and adulation of his countrymen which came to him 
after the accomplishment of the Congress of 1776. 

As the head of the board of war, vast responsibilities 
devolved upon him. Disaster’ after disaster faced the 
raw revolutionary army of Washington after the evac- 
uation of Boston. Even the fitness of the man he had 
chosen to bring success to the cause of independence 
was severely criticized. But Adams had no fear of the 
final result and worked on to construct a government 
out of the thirteen widely differing colonies. He was 
kept incessantly at work, he says, “from four o’clock 
in the morning until ten o’clock at night. He served 
on no less than ninety committees. He put the 
machinery of war in running order, and, borne down 
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with work, sought a vacation and rest. Hardly had he 
returned to Boston than he was appointed commissioner 
to the Court of France. 

During the Revolution John Adams was destined to 
represent his country abroad twice in France, once in 
Holland, where in 1782 he secured recognition for the 
United States, and loans for the new nation, and then 
as Commissioner awaiting the moment when Great 
Britain was ready to negotiate terms of peace. Those 
were years of signal service to ‘his country, but 
fraught with international intrigue and jealousies that 
do not make pleasant reading, though incidental to 
the great results obtained. It fell to Mr. Adams’ lot 
to fight point by point for every concession gained from 
Great Britain in the treaty of peace, the preliminaries 
of which were consummated by Mr. Jay and himself on 
January 21st, 1783. The following year he was au- 
thorized by Congress, in association with Jefferson and 
Franklin, to negotiate treaties of commerce with any 
foreign power agreeable to form such connections. 
Then he was made Minister to Great Britain. 

It was upon Mr. Adams’ presentation to the King, 
George ITI, that he made a retort that has become one 
of the famous quips of history, though it did not en- 
hance his usefulness as a minister. While in France 
as Commissioner Mr. Adams had become disgusted 
with the wiles of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, De 
Vergennes, and by his straightforward and blunt 
methods, induced by his impatience with the French 
methods of playing this country against England to 
further their own schemes, had provoked the animosity 
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of the French minister. King George was aware of 
this and intimated as much to Mr. Adams. It was 
then that Mr. Adams replied to the King: “I must 
avow to Your Majesty that I have no attachment but 
to my own country.” The mission to the Court of 
Saint James was not a happy one for the sturdy and 
direct speaking American, and he resigned and re- 
turned to America on April 20th, 1788, to receive the 
commendation and thanks of Congress for his services. 

John Adams will be held in the esteem of America for 
his great devotion and service to the cause of independ- 
ence and the successful engineering of foreign arrange- 
ments of enduring value to the nation, more than as 
Vice President and President of the United States, to 
which office he was elected in succession after his re- 
turn to his country. In his political life he made 
enemies, as strong men do; but despite the entangle- 
ments of office and the animosities and jealousies that 
characterized those tempestuous times, he will be re- 
membered as President for his prompt and patriotic 
war preparations which prevented a conflict with 
France at a time when that nation was governed by 
bloodthirsty revolutionists and tyrants seeking to drag 
us into an alliance against Great Britain and all 
Europe. 

At the expiration of his term as President of the 
United States John Adams retired, at the age of sixty- 
five, to the much deserved and oft desired tranquillity 
of his home at Braintree. Many honors were tendered 
him by his native state. He was appointed a presi- 
dential elector and cast his vote for James Monroe at 
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the second election of Mr. Monroe for the presidency. 
At the age of eighty-five he was chosen delegate from 
Braintree to the constitutional convention of Massa- 
chusetts. He died on July 4th, 1826, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of American independence. His last words 
were: “Thomas Jefferson still lives,” though Jeffer- 
son had died a few hours earlier on the same day. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
(1757-1804) 


AMERICA’S FIRST GREAT STATES. 
MAN—THE CONSTITUTION MAKER 


HEN Alexander Hamilton was born on 

Nevis Island, in 1757, it was populated by 

tradesmen and farmers of Scotch-English 
descent. It was an English possession, though at 
times it had been Spanish and French. Having fine 
harbors and offering to bold navigators of our early 
Colonial days profitable cargoes of sugar, molasses and 
rum, the West Indian Islands were profitable trading 
ports for ships from Atlantic coast towns, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. 

At an early age Alexander removed to the adjacent 
and similarly situated island of Santa Cruz (St. 
Croix). His educational opportunities at Nevis and 
Santa Cruz were meager, though it was evident from 
the rapid progress that he made that he took full ad- 
vantage of such as the small trading community 
afforded. Though a Danish possession, English was 
the language commonly used on the island, as a large 
percentage of the inhabitants were English. Chris- 
tianisted was the military port of the island, and it 
contained a fort and a small garrison. This circum- 
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Alexander to “wish for a war” to lift him from the 
drudgery of the trading store of Nicholas Cruger, 
where his father had placed him. 

At the tender age of twelve, the future aide to 
Washington, and the Constitution maker, wrote to a boy 
friend who had preceded him to America: “. . . for 
to confess my weakness, Ned, my ambition is prev- 
alent, so that I contemn the grovelling condition of a 
clerk, or the like, to which my fortune condemns me, 
and would willingly risk my life, though not my 
character, to exalt my station . . . my youth excludes 
me from hopes of immediate preferment .. . but I 
mean to prepare the way for futurity. [’m no philoso- 
pher, you see, and may be justly said to build castles 
in the air; my folly makes me ashamed, and beg you'll 
conceal. Yet, Neddy, we have seen such schemes suc- 
cessful when the projector is constant ...I wish 
there was a war.” 

This from a boy of twelve years of age, living in a 
small seaport in the remote West Indies, grubbing an 
existence from a clerkship in a rude trading store; his 
mother dead a year and his father a bankrupt! 

But while the future statesman—sometimes called 
America’s greatest statesman—was not a dreamer, his 
young mind was charging ahead with amazing ambi- 
tion. Though he thought of the future he was alert 
in his attentions to the affairs of his employer. The 
worthy merchant was wont to make trips to other ports 
and upon such occasions the business of his store was 
left wholly in charge of the stripling clerk, who was 
at the age of thirty-two to become the head of the 
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United States Treasury. As a boy of sixteen, Alex- 
ander Hamilton displayed exceptional business ability 
for his age, selling lumber, arranging for cargoes, mak- 
ing collections, caring for finances, dispatching ships, 
and literally shouldering the responsibility of hig em- 
ployer’s business, his property, and his money, while 
most boys of his age were still in grammar school study- 
ing the rudiments of “the three R’s.” 

Young Hamilton was dependent upon his own abil- 
ity, though his mother’s family were people of some 
means. In his boyhood days at Santa Cruz he was 
given to writing short essays and descriptive articles, 
the most notable of which was an account of a hurri- 
cane that swept over the West Indies. His command 
of language and his exceptional ability of expression 
decided his relatives to send him to America to ac- 
quire an education. There were no ties that bound 
him to the far away little island of the West Indies, 
and there was every reason why he should go forth into 
the world of greater opportunities. Endowed with a 
heritage of distinction on his father’s side and possess- 
ing the charms and natural attractions that come from 
a mother reputed for her beauty and wit, he was 
equipped by natural inheritance to develop exceptional 
qualities. James Hamilton, his father, was the fourth 
son of Alexander Hamilton, Laird of the Grange, in 
the Parish of Stevenson, Ayrshire, Scotland. His 
wife was the daughter of Sir Robert Pollock. The 
founder of the family of Hamilton was the common 
ancestor of the Dukes of Hamilton, the Earls of Aber- 
corn, Earls of Haddington, and other peerages of Scot- 
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land and Ireland. On his mother’s side, young Ham- 
ilton was descended from an exiled Huguenot minister, 
Dr. John Fawcett and his wife Mary. After his 
mother’s early death, at the age of thirty-two, her rel- 
atives were the only people to whom young Alexander 
could look for any assistance, for an estrangement sep- 
arated him from his father, though it was healed in 
after years. Self reliance and independence of action 
were early forced upon the boy, and his experience in 
the employ of Nicholas Cruger early developed traits 
that marked his course in later life. 

In Santa Cruz his chief counsellor and friend in 
educational and religious matters was the Rev. Hugh 
Knox, a Scotch Presbyterian minister. To this good 
man he went for guidanee, telling him of his plan to go 
to America in pursuit of an education. Dr. Knox 
sympathized with his aspirations and gave him a valu- 
able letter of introduction to William Livingston, after- 
wards Governor of New Jersey, a wealthy and prom- 
inent Scotch citizen of Elizabethtown, related to the 
famous aristocratic Livingston family of New York. 

Setting sail in 1772 on one of the trading brigs that 
had put into Santa Oruz for cargo for Boston, young 
Hamilton left his native islands never to return. He 
was also armed with a letter from one of his mother’s 
family to Elias Boudinot, a Huguenot lawyer of 
Burlington, New Jersey. This man was a prominent 
Presbyterian, conspicuous afterwards in American Rev- 
olutionary affairs, and became President of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. These two men became lifelong 
friends and patrons of the ambitious young Hamilton. 
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Mr. Livingston received him cordially at his large 
estate in Elizabethtown and gave him a home while 
he attended the school of Dr. Barber in that place. 
It was his early ambition to study medicine, and after 
a year in Dr. Barber’s school he entered King’s Col- 
lege (now Columbia) in New York, in 1774. Young 
Hamiiton’s New Jersey friends urged him to go to 
Princeton, but the venerable President Witherspoon 
would not listen to the young man’s impetuous propo- 
sition to let him pass from one class to another as 
rapidly as he showed himself qualified. It was a viola- 
tion of the University curriculum, so King’s was 
chosen, though the independent thinking youth was 
not allowed to break the routine. He took up a course 
of medicine and letters, his pen still active in compos- 
ing poetry, hymns and elegies. The remarkable gift 
for clear thinking and forceful writing that later was 
evident in his contributions to the defense of the ad- 
ministration of Washington and the Constitution in 
The Federalist series of articles soon led him to give 
addresses on topics that were consuming the attention 
of young and old—the wrongs of the American 
Colonies. 

The great revolution was gathering force when Ham- 
ilton was a student at King’s. Though a native of a 
British dependency in the West Indies, a pupil of a 
stout old Tory—the Rev. Myles Cooper, President of 
the College—and affiliated with Loyalists in his 
friendships, Hamilton decided for himself to which 
cause he would throw his fortunes. According to his 
own testimony he had formed strong prejudices on the 
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Ministerial, or English, side, until he became con- 
vinced by the superior force of the arguments in favor 
of Colonial claims. These arguments did not come 
from Tory King’s College. They were the result of a 
deep study on the part of the boy himself of the history 
of the quarrel between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country and the literature that flooded the public prints 
of the day. They were reinforced by the connections 
of friendship both in New York and New Jersey and 
affected by what he had heard and knew of the situa- 
tion in Massachusetts, as a result of a visit to Boston 
early in 1774. There he had talked to some of the 
prominent merchants trading with the West Indies, 
and there he had heard the speeches of a number of 
fiery patriots of the day, like Samuel Adams. 

It was hardly dreamed in the strong Tory town of 
New York that the opposition to the Stamp Act and 
other attempts of the Mother Country to arbitrarily 
raise revenue in the Colonies would lead to war. Such 
an eventuality was in the mind of Hamilton when, on 
July 6th, 1774, he leaped into the forum of a patriotic 
mass meeting, though yet a youth of seventeen, and har- 
angued the crowd of “Liberty Boys” and the assembled 
citizens. He urged that the New York Assembly sup- 
port Boston in her defiance of the English troops that 
were sent over to sustain the closing of that port against 
commerce. Despite his youth ana awkwardness, his 
fervor was unquestioned, and old and young lis- 
tened, amazed at his eloquence and his superior arraign- 
ment of facts as well as his audacity. ‘Who is he?’ 
came from all sides. “A collegian,” was the only an- 
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swer available, for he was unknown to even the leaders 
of “The Meeting in the Fields,” as the assemblage was 
called, the “Fields” being now the little City Hall Park, 
in New York. 

From that moment young Hamilton threw his whole 
passionate nature into the controversy. He turned his 
pen to answering Tory pamphlets and writing caustic 
and logical treatises for the newspapers. These articles 
attracted much attention, and when their authorship 
was known, gave instant reputation to the writer. He 
even locked horns with his college president, who re- 
marked that he could not believe that the youth could 
prepare such “seasoned and cogent practical disquisi- 
tions.” 

Down in little Santa Cruz young Alexander had 
written north to his boyhood friend, Ned (Edward 
Stevens), that he hoped that there would be a war. 
Well, it now looked to Alexander Hamilton, the stu- 
dent at King’s College, as if his wish would come true. 

At any rate he proposed to be ready. He entered 
into the study of tactics and drill movements with the 
greed of a young Napoleon, and soon found himself 
at the head of a volunteer corps whose acts laid them- 
selves liable to British Colonial scrutiny. But the 
meeting of the first congress of delegates of the Cor- 
responding Societies at Philadelphia and the shot that 
was fired at Lexington shortly after, called for military 
activities that put the militia of the Colonies on the 
defensive. The Revolution became a fact, and young 
Hamilton left college and became captain of artillery 
in the New York corps which he had some share in re- 
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cruiting. He proved his military talents to be of a 
superior order and attracted the attention of General 
Green and the Commander-in-Chief, George Washing- 
ton, who, happening in the neighborhood of the drilling 
ground when in New York on his way to Boston to 
take charge of the Continental Armies, saw the youth- 
ful artilleryman and sent for him, thus beginning an 
acquaintance that resulted in the closest friendship that 
Washington ever gave to any man, with the possible 
exception of the Marquis Lafayette. 

But Hamilton, even as a youth, was the champion 
of orderly rebellion. He was opposed to riot and mob 
methods, and upon more than one occasion risked great 
personal danger in quelling the incendiary methods of 
the patriotic “Liberty Boys,” and the pillaging of New 
York by the Connecticut troops who had little use for 
Tories. An act of courage that at once established the 
youth in the eyes of his compatriots and made him the 
hero of the moment was the removing of the cannon at 
the Battery, New York, while under fire of the Brit- 
ish ship, Asta, which was shelling the town. At an- 
other occasion his timely interference saved the life 
of the aged president of King’s, Dr. Cooper, when a 
mob rushed the college steps. Though the old Tory 
was haranguing young Hamilton from a window above 
and denouncing him as a party to the onslaught the 
young artillery commander held back the mob and re- 
proved them for their disorderly methods. The 
amazed president took French leave and hurried to the 
protection of a British ship in the harbor. It was 
Dr. Cooper’s last appearance in America. Upon still 
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another occasion the youthful partisan of law and or- 
der protested the raid of a Tory printer and the de- 
struction of his printing plant by some Connecticut 
troops. He wrote to John Jay, then a delegate to 
Congress at Philadelphia, disapproving and condemn- 
ing the step. He called attention to the danger of such 
“fatal extremes . . . when the minds of those (the 
unthinking populace) are loosened from their attach- 
ments to ancient establishments and courses.” He con- 
cluded, “they seem to grow giddy and are apt more or 
less to anarchy . . . irregularities, I know, are to be 
expected, but they are nevertheless dangerous and 
ought to be checked, by every prudent and moderate 
means... .”” 

This letter was a remarkable appeal written for the 
ear of a congress of patriots, on the point of revolution, 
for regularity in the conduct of armed resistance. It 
came from the pen of a youth of eighteen years of age! 
John Jay approved of this youth’s attitude and re 
ferred the letter with his endorsement of the sentiments 
expressed, to the President of the Provincia) Congress 
of New York. 

At the age of eighteen, “The Little Lion,” as Hamil- 
ton was called, was of slight build, about five feet and 
seven inches in height. His complexion was almost 
womanish in its brilliant coloring, his hair a reddish 
brown combed back over his forehead, and his eyes deep 
set of the purest violet blue; his nose long, of the Ro- 
man type; his whole expression pleasing and full of 
charm, though good naturedly canny; his mouth was 
rather full, carrying an expression of infinite sweetness, 
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yet firm and manful. His features revealed his Scotch 
heritage though his mobility was French. Even his 
enemies referred to his irresistible charm. The youth- 
ful Hamilton was regarded as a handsome boy though 
rather severe and thoughtful. 

At the age of nineteen Captain Hamilton joined 
Washington’s forces on Long Island, spending his last 
remittance from Santa Cruz for the equipment of his 
company in New York. In the masterly retreat in the 
fog from Long Island Hamilton’s little company 
brought up the rear and was one of the last to cross 
the Sound. When Washington was engaged in forti- 
fying his positions north of New York his attention 
was attracted to the skill and science displayed in the 
construction of some works under the direction of a 
youthful captain of artillery. He stopped to compli- 
ment him. The young commander proved to be the 
boy drill master who had attracted his attention in New 
York. He invited Captain Hamilton to call upon him 
at headquarters, where the friendship that was of sych 
historic importance was given impulse. Hamilton’s 
company showed reckless daring in the Tetreat of the 
Continentals up the Hudson and later in the New Jer- 
sey campaign of masterly skirmishes and retreats that 
lulled the British into fancied security, but that gave 
Washington and the Colonials time to recruit and or 
ganize their army. At Raritan for the third time 
Washington was to compliment the young Captain of 
Artillery. Being pursued over the Raritan River, he 
dismantled the bridge; but at nightfall the enemy’s 
troops attempted to follow. Captain Hamilton forded 
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the stream with his artillery, placed field pieces on the 
opposite shore and checked the advance of the pursuing 
British troops. The prompt and daring act brought 
forth a compliment from the Commander-in-Chief. 
At Princeton, where the British were occupying the 
College buildings as headquarters, Captain Hamilton 
brought into play his artillery in a movement to dis- 
lodge them. Placing his cannon on the campus he 
sent a six-pound shot into the college building. The 
ball shattered the portrait of George the Second con- 
spicuously hung in the chapel. The British officers 
fled; and young Hamilton had the satisfaction of cap- 
turing the University that had declined to accept him 
as a student on his terms. 

It was in the spring, after that first winter’s cam- 
paign in New Jersey, that Washington again sent for 
the young artillery captain, requesting his presence at 
headquarters. The interview confirmed his previous 
observations and to the great surprise of young Ham- 
ilton, not yet twenty years of age, Washington com- 
missioned him aide de camp with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, March 1st, 1777. 

As aide Colonel Hamilton was present at all the 
engagements of the army of the Commander-in-Chief 
during the remainder of the war, taking an active com- 
mand at Yorktown, storming and capturing a part of 
the fortifications of Cornwallis. 

During the winter of 1779-80, while Washington 
was in camp at Morristown, Hamilton fell in love with 
a sweet and highly cultured girl, Betsy Schuyler, the 
daughter of the great landholder, the commander of 
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the Northern Armies, General Schuyler, of Albany. 
The lovely Betsy was on a visit to “Liberty Hall,” the 
home of Governor Livingston, of Elizabethtown, where 
young Hamilton had lived as a student. “I love you 
more and more every: hour,” he wrote her after her 
return to the paternal mansion at Albany; “The 
sweet softness and delicacy of your mind and manners, 
the elevation of your sentiments, the real goodness of 
your heart—its tenderness to me—the beauties of your 
face and person—your unpretending good sense, and 
that innocent simplicity and frankness which pervade 
your actions, all these appear to me with increasing 
amiableness, and place you in my estimation above all 
the rest of your sex,” he concluded. His campaign in 
love was as impetuous as in war and he could hardly 
sleep nights, nor dream except of her vision, until she 
ceased to resist his importunities. Both General 
Schuyler and his wife approved, and after a tender and 
continuous exchange of love missives, the marriage 
was held at the great mansion of the Schuylers, on 
the Hudson, at Albany, N. Y., December 14th, 1780. 

To young Hamilton came added importance by his 
brilliant alliance to a family of great wealth and first 
social importance, but his proud nature refused to ac- 
cept any pecuniary assistance from the family of his 
wife, though later in life it is told that Peter Schuyler 
sent him the lumber for his mansion, “The Grange,” 
named after the seat of his Scottish ancestor. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War Colonel Ham- 
ilton resigned his commission and left for Albany to 
take up the study of law, for the Revolution had left 
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him with no assets, except unpaid arrears of salary. 
So intense was his application, coupled with his pre- 
vious aptitude for the profession, that he entered the 
bar after four months’ study, and immediately opened 
an office at 57 Wall Street, New York, in 1782. To 
his friend, the Marquis Lafayette, he wrote, “I have 
been employed the last ten months in rocking the 
cradle and studying the art of fleecing my neighbors. 
I am now a grave counsellor at law, and shall soon 
be a grave member of Congress. . . . I am going to 
throw a few months more in public life, and then re- 
tire a simple citizen and a good pater-familias.” 

But fate decreed otherwise. Though eminently suc- 
cessful as a lawyer, Hamilton was destined to continue 
his services to the public to the end of his career. 
As a lawyer Hamilton displayed all the zeal and energy 
that he had contributed to the cause of the Revolution. 
His knowledge of the art of “fleecing his neighbors,” 
so lightly referred to in his letter to Lafayette, was 
used to sustain their rights and liberties. He abhorred 
injustice of every kind, hated oppression, and wor- 
shiped truth. 

Despite the lure of the rocking of the cradle and 
the lucrative affairs of the law, Hamilton soon found 
himself in the vortex of the political affairs of the 
nation. His practice became a secondary matter when 
the fight for the adoption of the Constitution was in 
the balance. 

Having accepted the position of Commissioner of 
Taxes for New York, his activities in this office led to 
his election to Congress, referred to in his letter to 
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Lafayette, and he and “Dear Betsy” left for Phila- 
delphia in the November of 1782. There he doggedly 
fought for the funding of the national debts and the 
payment of all just claims foreign and domestic. He 
sustained Washington in his earnest desire to give 
proper compensation to the disbanded army. Both in 
and out of Congress he strove by his voice and pen, 
to urge the young nation, sectionally divided into 
loosely connected State sovereignties, to the observance 
of treaties and the discharge of national obligations. 
He was a propagandist of a strong central government 
based upon a firm constitution. In the gathering 
storm of opposition Hamilton was to fight his greatest 
battle, and triumph by almost superhuman personal 
exertion. The States were jealous of their Sovereign 
Democracies, and under the Confederacy were unwill- 
ing to impart to Congress the power to build up a great 
unified National government. We yet had no Presi- 
dent, no National organization. Each State arranged 
its own relation with others. Into this crisis came 
Virginia in 1786 with a proposal for a convention to 
establish a commercial system. Hamilton saw his op- 
portunity and, having been elected to the Legislature 
of New York, was appointed one of the delegates to the 
convention to meet at Annapolis. It was the begin- 
ning of the historic fight for a Convention with broader 
powers, which was accomplished, and which met in 
Philadelphia the following year for the purpose of 
forming a Constitution of the United States. Despite 
the opposition of his own State, and opposed by his 
associate delegates, he alone and unsupported pre- 
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sented a masterly plan for a new government. It was 
the result of years of study of the science of govern- 
ment and based upon the British constitutional form. 
It was not a monarchical but a republican scheme of 
government that he proposed. 

His dramatic proposals astounded the states-rights 
democrats, and his own associates fled in alarm, but 
with gritted teeth he fought in brilliant debate and 
defended his Structure. In the end he triumphed. 
The Constitution was approved, though his was the 
only name from the state of New York it bore. The 
opponents set up anti-constitutional societies and 
flooded the country with pamphlets and arguments in 
the press. To answer the strictures of the opposition 
Hamilton began that great series of articles, known 
as The Federalist, in which he was assisted by those 
notable defenders of the Constitution, John Jay and 
James Madison. The Federalist articles were read 
throughout the nation. They carried the issue to 
success and have remained a permanent contribution to 
our political history in defense of the structure origin- 
ated by Alexander Hamilton, under which, with modi- 
fications and amendments, we live as a nation today. 

Hamilton’s reputation, not only as a constitutional 
authority but a master of the literary art of expres- 
sion gave him first rank in the annals of the times. 
He was barely thirty years of age. Though he carried 
a bill through Congress, setting the date of the opera- 
tion of the Constitution, his enemies in New York— 
the adherents of Governor Clinton, including Aaron 
Burr who was opposed to all that Hamilton repre- 
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sented—took their revenge by defeating Hamilton’s 
retlection to Congress. He, however, had the grati- 
fication of seeing his old chief, the great Washington, 
elected the first President under the Constitution he 
had fought for; and of receiving the appointment un- 
der him, as Secretary of the Treasury. 

Despite the fact that Hamilton now had a large 
legal practice, he turned unhesitatingly to public 
service at the pittance of $3500 a year. His dream of 
a national bank and his interest in his project for 
putting the young nation on a sound financial footing 
with the honorable recognition of its war obligations, 
led him to give his whole time to national affairs. 
Washington requested him to develop a plan of public 
credit and financial policy. To establish public credit, 
confidence abroad, cement the union of the states, meet 
the demands of justice, find new sources of revenue, 
give security against attack—was the task set before 
him. The young nation was in debt eighty millions of 
dollars—a huge sum for those times. It owed money 
abroad and at home—to individuals and to States. It 
was obligated under treaties to recompense foreigners 
in America for losses caused by the Revolution—and 
the national currency was at a low ebb. The revolu- 
tionary mind was still in the ascendant, and opposed 
to taxes on spirits and direct taxation generally. The 
lesson of England’s attempt to tax the Colonies was 
still fresh in the minds of the people. Taxation was 
a sore spot in American sensibilities. The States were 
still jealous of their “rights.” 

Hamilton’s plan for a national bank came into being. 
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It was vigorously opposed as capitalistic and imperial- 
istic. It was accused of having all the earmarks of 
Monarchy; but when its stock was issued it was 
greatly oversubscribed, and national credit was at once 
assured. Next came the question of a circulating 
medium, as we then imported all our gold and silver. 
Hamilton advocated a double standard of value and 
delivered a report on the decimal system, which he 
advocated. Hamilton’s next success was a report on 
the conditions of manufacturing and the sources of 
revenue to be gained from a protectionist system—the 
origination of the American Protectionist system of 
duties. “The United States cannot exchange with 
Europe on equal terms,” he said. Hamilton estab- 
lished a funding system for the debts of the United 
States, a national banking and currency system, and 
a protection policy, and the assumption of the debts 
of the States. Bitter political opposition was en- 
countered at every step. The Opposition became a 
political party and split the nation into hostile camps. 
The Anti-Federalist party was born and saw in Ham- 
ilton’s centralized policy of control of national finan- 
ces suspicions of monarchical tendencies. Jefferson, 
imbued with the republican ideals of France, while 
unable to oppose the Constitution, took the lead in op- 
posing the Federalists. But Washington supported 
Hamilton and a paper Constitution became an instru- 


1The establishment of this system has been accredited to 
Thomas Jefferson, who at the time returned from France, where 
he had represented the Confederation, and entered Washington’s 
cabinet, as Secretary of State. 
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ment of power, business revived, and foundation stones 
of the national government were laid. 

Hamilton was now obliged to fight before the nation 
for the operative methods of the Constitution. He 
became the leader of the Federalists, or the Constitu- 
tionalists’ party. Those who had resisted the Consti- 
tution and opposed the national bank and the projects 
for centralizing authority in the national government, 
were now arrayed against Washington. 

A war of pamphlets followed, Jefferson’s partisans 
on the one hand, Hamilton’s on the other. The cabinet 
was torn asunder and the fight was carried on by a 
member of Congress from Virginia. Hamilton was 
called upon to defend the national bank and to defend 
his personal and financial honor. With all the 
vehemence of his fiery nature he gave account of his 
public transactions and utterly routed and destroyed 
the false charges brought against him by his Virginia 
enemies. 

The war between France and England _back- 
washed into American politics. The arrival of the 
envoy, Genet, from the Terrorist Jacobin government 
of France, forced Washington to declare neutrality, so 
pernicious and outrageous were the schemes of the 
French anarchists to coerce the United States into a 
war with England, to fit out privateers in our ports, 
to raise an army on our soil, and to call the unpaid 
loan of Louis XVI, not yet due. Hamilton defended 
the position of the United States in a series of essays 
signed “Pacificus,’ and demanded the recall of the 
French envoy. The controversies that were precip- 
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itated became national and developed into a party is- 
sue for the Oppositionists of the government. At the 
same time England issued orders to seize all ships loaded 
with products destined for France. War was immi- 
nent ; Hamilton was urged to go to England and attempt 
a settlement of disturbing questions that had been pre- 
cipitated by the domineering attitude of France, and 
other issues that were pending. He declined in favor 
of John Jay, in view of the bitter resistance of the 
Anti-Federal partisans. 

Hamilton remained in Washington’s cabinet for six 
years. He saw his conception of government firmly 
planted and in operation. He was anxious to return 
to his private practice and rehabilitate his fortunes 
and care for his growing family. He retired in 1795, 
but his career as a political leader was not over. 

Hamilton was called the “Colossus of the Federal- 
ists,” and though he returned to his law practice and 
started the plans for his home, “The Grange,” near 
New York, he flung his energy into the whirl of 
New York politics. When the situation between the 
United States and France became acute, and our en- 
voys were insulted and snubbed, and demands made by 
Talleyrand for money for the personal pockets of the 
members of the French Directory, and one of our 
ships was captured and burned by a French privateer— 
war seemed unavoidable. John Adams succeeded to the 
Presidency and Washington was called from retire- 
ment to reorganize the army. He demanded as a con- 
dition of service that Hamilton be given second in 
command. Into the defense of his country Hamilton 
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threw his whole heart. He planned the defense of 
New York, set forth a plan for the organization of the 
army, drafted a bill for a medical establishment, de 
vised plans for the militia, for the supply of the troops, 
planned an invasion of Louisiana and Florida—of 
which he said: “I have long been in the habit of 
considering the acquisition of these countries as es- 
sential to the permanency of the Union,”’—and he also 
laid down a scheme for the maintenance of frontier 
posts, and elaborated a plan for a military school at 
West Point. His genius was felt everywhere in 
every department for the conduct of the war. 

The always emotional American public, quick to 
respond to national patriotism when affronted by a 
foreign power, reversed its attitude toward France and 
the wily Talleyrand fostered peace. 

In the political conflicts for supremacy in State and 
National affairs that were aroused by the Adams ad- 
ministration there arose a malignant figure in New 
York, Aaron Burr, candidate for President against 
Jefferson. Burr’s political methods were everything 
that Hamilton had long abhorred. He was an in- 
triguer and political trader, while Hamilton fought for 
principles and depended upon logic and the eloquence 
of his words and pen. Burr was a vote getter, of the 
“ward politician” type. The Federalists were de- 
feated for control of the electoral college. The bitter- 
ness with which the campaign was conducted deepened 
a feud that already existed between Hamilton and 
Burr. Hamilton attacked Adams, from whom he had 
become alienated. The agents of Burr stole a copy of 
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the pamphlet written by Hamilton, about Burr, and 
published it in advance. It contained matter that 
Burr regarded as libellous, though to libel a man of 
his despicable character was impossible. 

When the votes in the national election were counted, 
those of Burr and Jefferson were equal and the election 
was thrown into the House of Representatives. Dis- 
trusting Burr, as he did, Hamilton threw his influence 
with “the lesser of the two evils,” as he expressed it, 
and Jefferson was declared President and Burr Vice- 
President. It was the death knell of the Federal 
Party, but the final triumph of Hamilton in saving 
the nation from the dangerous clutch of such an un- 
scrupulous and profligate man as Burr proved to be. 
From the moment Burr was pronounced Vice-President 
Jefferson turned against him. In revenge Burr sought 
the election of the governorship of New York as a pos- 
sible stepping stone to secure the advantage over Jeffer- 
son in the next presidential campaign. Though Ham- 
ilton had returned to law, he emerged into public life 
again to defeat the aspirations of the unscrupulous 
Burr. A campaign of intense bitterness followed. 
“The Little Lion” employed his gift of satire, in- 
vective, and made open and direct accusations against 
the crafty politician, Burr. Though he confined his 
public attacks to Burr’s public character, the infuri- 
ated Burr, not possessing the ability to answer them, 
challenged Hamilton to a duel. The direct cause of 
the challenge was due to an arraignment of Burr that 
Hamilton had privately written and sent to some po- 
litical leaders, charging him with being a profligate, a 
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voluptuary, a corrupt man, of doubtful loyalty, and a 
slacker in war, an enemy to the Constitution, unscrup- 
ulous, artful and cunning. 

Burr demanded retraction which Hamilton would 
not make, though his friends endeavored by every art 
of diplomacy to dissuade him from bringing the matter 
to a crisis. Though opposed to dueling, Hamilton 
felt that it was impossible to decline the challenge, 
under the code of the day, though it is apparent from 
his last statements that he had no intention of killing 
Burr. His first shot was fired in the air, to give Burr 
the opportunity to reflect, carrying out a previous 
statement that he had made that such was his plan. 
But Burr had murder in his heart and aimed direct 
at Hamilton’s heart, his ball striking just below the 
shoulder and mortally wounding Hamilton. He 
lingered a few hours and died in great suffering, at 
his home, July 12th, 1804, in the arms of his agonized 
wife, “Dear Betsy,” and in the presence of his loving 
children. 

It is recorded that Aaron Burr spent the day before 
the duel in pistol practice in his garden; Hamilton 
in settling his affairs and penning the following fare- 
well letter to his wife: 


“This letter, my very dear Eliza, will not be delivered to you 
unless I shall first have terminated my earthly eareer, to begin, 
as I humbly hope, for redeeming grace and divine mercy, a 
happy immortality. If it had been possible for me to have 
avoided the interview, my love for you and my precious chil- 
dren would have been alone a decisive factor. But it was not 
possible, without sacrifices which would have rendered me 
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unworthy of your esteem. I need not tell you of the pangs 
I feel from the idea of quitting you, and exposing you to the 
anguish which I know you would feel. Nor could I dwell 
on the topic lest it should unman me. The consolations of 
religion, my beloved, can alone support you; and these you 
have a right to enjoy. Fly to the bosom of your God, and be 
comforted. With my last idea I shall cherish the sweet hope 
of meeting you in a better world. Adieu best of wives—best 
of women. Embrace all my darling children for me.” 


Hamilton died, mourned by the nation, and the world 
put upon his murderer the mark of Cain. Burr was 
indicted for murder by a verdict of the coroner’s jury, 
but fled to an island off the Florida coast. He was 
never prosecuted for his act, though tried for treason 
for attempting the secession of some western states. 

Alexander Hamilton was buried in old Trinity 
churchyard, at the head of Wall Street, New York, 
where his grave and monument still are the shrine of 
countless visitors. 


JOHN JAY 
(1745-1829) 


THE COUNSELLOR OF AMERICAN 
LIBERTY 


OHN JAY left an imperishable name in the 
records of American statecraft. He was the 
law of the land—when every state in the Union 

was contesting for special privileges, particular con- 
siderations, and reluctant to concede sovereign power 
to Federal authority. He was the first head of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a position 
“greater than the Exccutive, greater than any individ- 
ual State, separate and apart from any political party,” 
wrote President Washington, in appointing him. 
John Jay arranged the first treaty with England. 

A New Yorker, he represented the conservative 
patriotism of revolutionary New York. He was a 
partisan of the rights of the Colonists from the begin- 
ning of their trouble with England. He was too 
young to have been one of the fathers of the rebellious 
spirit, but not too young to step in line when the dele- 
gates to the first Continental Congress journeyed to 
Philadelphia, in 1774; for he was also a delegate, the 
youngest but one to that Congress. 

“That man, Jay, is young in years, but he has an 


old head,” said Delegate Samuel Adams, of Boston. 
238 
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Jay was then twenty-eight years of age. John was a 
good boy from the start. When he was in his eighth 
year, and at grammar school, his father, a retired 
merchant of New York, wrote of his son to a friend: 
“My Johnny gives me a very pleasing prospect; he 
seems endowed with a very good capacity, is very re- 
served and quiet; of his brother James’ disposition for 
books.” 

John’s father, like so many good men of those deeply 
religious days, aspired to have his son enter the min- 
istry, but the youth’s predilection for the law soon 
made it apparent that the ambition of his father was 
not to be realized. 

John Jay came of a solid and highly connected fam- 
ily of early Colonial New York. His father was the 
great-grandson of a Huguenot merchant, who found 
refuge in England, where he died. John’s grand- 
father emigrated to New York in 1686, married the 
daughter of a French protestant refugee from Holland, 
so John was of direct French descent. 

His grandfather had prospered as a trader with 
England and the Barbadoes, and to his successful 
business John’s father, Peter, succeeded. Politically 
his father was a Whig, as the friends of the colonies 
were called in England, and the partisans of independ- 
ence were called in America. He was opposed to the 
increasing restrictions laid on American trade, and 
zealous for the colonists’ rights to express their disap- 
proval and protest. He retired, at the age of forty, 
to his country place at Rye, in Westchester county, 
New York, where John Jay lived at the parental home. 
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When John was old enough to go to school he was 
sent to the Rev. Peter Stope, the pastor of the French 
Huguenot church at New Rochelle. The Rev. Peter 
conducted a school to prepare young men for the min- 
istry. Here John experienced plain living and hard 
study. One of his co-students was Philip Schuyler, 
son of a great landholder of Albany, afterwards com- 
mander of the the northern revolutionary army of 
Washington. Philip Schuyler and John Jay, who be- 
came lifelong friends, spent three years at the home 
of the Stopes where they had hardly enough bedding 
to keep them warm in the winter and not enough food 
to satisfy their vigorous young appetites. 

After leaving the New Rochelle school John re 
turned to his home at Rye and was prepared for Col- 
lege by a private tutor. He entered King’s College 
(Columbia) at the age of fourteen years. Lest it may 
appear the doors of King’s were easy to pass be it 
recorded that John’s admission required “the first read- 
ings of Tully’s orations, and the six first books of 
Virgil’s Auneid into English, and the ten first chapters 
of St. John’s Gospel into Latin.” To be a good Latin 
scholar was then necessary, as well as to be “expert in 
arithmetic as far as Reduction.” 

Young John spent four years at King’s, rooming 
two years in the home of a house painter and living 
two years in the college dormitory. He was a quiet, 
studious boy, very reticent in his speech but assidu- 
ous in his pursuit of knowledge. King’s was a Tory 
(or Crown) school and presided over by an English 
professor “having all the prejudices and Opinions of 
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the high toned English University Tory” of the times. 
For raising money in its behalf John’s brother, James, 
was knighted by the King of England. 

A story of young Jay’s college life comes down to 
posterity which illustrates his character and his early 
legal slant. A number of students, in a moment of 
typical college excess of exuberance, overturned and 
broke a table in the sacred confines of the college 
hall. The president, hearing the noise, hurried to the 
scene of the disturbance. One ofter another he ques- 
tioned: “Did you break the table?” “No,” came the 
answer. “Do you know who did?” The boys replied 
in the negative. Finally the irate president came to 
young Jay. “Did you break the table?’ he asked. 
“No, Sir,’ came the answer. “Do you know who 
did?’ “Yes, Sir,’ promptly answered the future 
Supreme Court Justice. “Then tell me his name,” 
commanded the president of King’s. Then young Jay 
replied: “I do not choose to tell you, Sir.” One 
other student, the last to be questioned, followed John’s 
brave example. The next day these two were called 
before the faculty meeting, and young Jay was asked 
why he had declined to inform the president as re 
quested by him. “Because there is nothing in the 
college statutes that requires a student to give infor- 
mation against a fellow student,” said the embryonic 
lawyer. 

The professors, however, did not share his technical 
point of view, and John and his fellow student were 
suspended. Fortunately for the glory of the institu- 
tion, they were permitted to return, and were gradu- 
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ated with their class, May 1764, and given the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 

In those early days there were no law schools in 
America, and John Jay’s father was called upon to 
pay a fee of $1,000 for the privilege of having his son 
study law for five years in the office of a New York 
lawyer, with the special privilege of absenting himself 
from office duties to attend the sessions of the court. 
Serving in a law office in those days was drudgery. 
All papers and documents had to be hand written. All 
arguments, briefs, and questions before the court, must 
be submitted in writing, and exhaustless digests made 
from the decisions. It was before the days of printed 
forms, stenographers, typewriters, carbon paper, and 
multigraphing machines. This work fell to the lot 
of the clerks in the office. 

John soon acquired the respect and friendship of his 
“master,” Benjamin Kissam, which greatly aided his 
progress. Desiring at this time to maintain a horse, 
he wrote his father for permission. “But why do you 
need a horse ?” replied the frugal merchant. To which 
the future diplomat replied, “That I may have the 
means, Sir, of visiting you frequently.” John got 
the horse. 

Young Jay was very successful as a lawyer. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1768, and did not for some 
time concern himself with the agitation that was stir- 
ring the older heads of the Colony to action. His 
practice, his debates in “The Moot Club,” where young 
lawyers gathered to discuss legal points, and various 
concerns of the heart, absorbed his attention. At the 
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age of twenty-eight he was appointed secretary to the 
Royal Commission designated to settle boundary lines 
between his colony and Connecticut. 

The following year the young lawyer’s love affair 
culminated in his marriage to the beautiful daughter 
of William Livingston, of New Jersey, a man dis- 
tinguished in the political, literary, and social circles 
of the times—the man at whose home lived Alexander 
Hamilton during his student days. Connected thus 
by marriage with one of the most distinguished famil- 
ies of the period, “satisfied with his share of the at- 
tentions of Providence,” John Jay had “arrived.” He 
was referred to as “an eminent barrister,” and a lead- 
ing light of the old Dutch metropolis. He was loyal 
to the King, though a Whig by family traditions and 
marriage, yet he joined a “Committee of Fifty-One,” 
to “correspond with our sister colonies on all matters 
of moment.” The committee was formed on lines 
originated by Samuel Adams, the ‘Town-Meeting- 
Man,” of Boston, after “The Sons of Liberty,” of New 
York, had resisted the landing of a cargo of English 
tea, much as did the citizens of Boston disguised as 
“Mohawk Indians.” The Committee of Fifty-One 
was a law and order committee designated to oppose 
mob methods of resisting unpopular English tax levies 
upon the colonies. At this time Paul Revere, the 
famous rider of Concord, came down from Boston 
with an “Express,” as urgent dispatches were called 
in those days, bearing the Iesolutions of the Boston 
Town Meeting, of which Samuel Adams was chairman, 
declaring Massachusetts’ refusal to conduct further 
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trade with England and with the English West Indies. 

What was to be done about it in New York? John 
Jay, the young lawyer, was designated to reply. If 
he had been a loyal subject of the Crown heretofore, 
he showed that he had mental reservations where the 
rights of the American merchants were trampled upon. 
His reply was soon ready for Paul Revere to take 
back. It was the opinion of the Committee, it stated, 
“that-a congress of deputies from the colonies in gen- 
eral is of the utmost moment . . . to form unanimous 
resolutions not only respecting your (Boston’s) de- 
plorable circumstances but for the security of our com- 
mon rights.” 

The letter was sent to Boston, and a copy was sent 
by swift rider to Philadelphia, where similar resistance 
against the landing of tea requiring a stamp tax had 
also taken place under the thin disguise of “Indians.” 

It was John Jay’s opinion that the whole question 
of non-importation, which concerned all the colonies, 
should be passed upon in concert. The germs of 
statesmanship and diplomacy were evident in this, his 
first essay into political life. The blood of the Colon- 
ists ran hot at the arbitrary methods of the Mother 
Country, and the more radical “Liberty Boys,” and the 
“Tribunes,” were eager for drastic action, but the con- 
servative Whigs won, and Jay was elected one of the 
delegates to the proposed Congress of Committees of all 
the Colonies. He left New York, Aug. 29th, 1774, 
for Philadelphia, to join the other colonial representa- 
tives who were scheduled to meet at Carpenter’s Hall, 
September 5th. This was the First Continental Con- 
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gress. It was not a revolutionary body, but an ad- 
visory and consultant assembly, to feel out the attitude 
of the Colonies toward the increasing restrictions and 
arbitrary taxation and penalties imposed by the 
Mother Country, that had culminated in the attempt on 
the part of England to close the port of Boston and 
impose by force taxed tea upon the Colonies against 
their will. 

John Jay was made a member of a committee in 
Congress “to state the rights of the Colonies in gen- 
eral.” In other words, he at once became the legal 
adviser who was to set forth the chartered rights of the 
Colonies to back up the demands of Samuel Adams and 
the oratory of Patrick Henry, and the protests of the 
merchants everywhere in America. “It is necessary to 
recur to the laws of nature and the British constitu- 
tion, to define our rights,” he declared. Though Jay 
admitted the existence of natural rights he based his 
argument on the chartered rights of the colonies. 
John Jay was not a revolutionist then, nor were George 
Washington and John Adams. They hoped to live 
and die loyal subjects to his Majesty the King of Eng- 
land, but they demanded, of course diplomatically, that 
the King should give redress to their grievances. ‘The 
measure of arbitrary power is not full,” said Jay, “and 
I think that it must run over, before we undertake to 
form a new constitution.” 

Jay was the calm counsellor, the moderator, who 
hoped that constitutional rights would prevail. “I am 
for negotiations and suspension of commerce,” he said, 
though admitting that negotiation, suspension of com- 
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merce, or war, were the only three eventualities that 
confronted the country. Jay was delegated to write 
the address to the people of Great Britain. He re 
paired to his lodgings and gave himself up to a close 
application to the momentous subject. Day and night 
he worked on the document that was to mark his 
permanent entry into national affairs as the spokes- 
man of the protesting Colonies. When the address was 
concluded and submitted it was unanimously adopted. 
“Tt is a production of the finest pen in America,” de- 
clared Thomas Jefferson, who did not at the time know 
the identity of the writer. 

Jay proclaimed to the British people that the Ameri- 
can colonists insisted upon their rights as being free 
as their fellow subjects in Great Britain; that no power 
on earth had the right to take the colonists’ property 
without their consent; that this country was not sedi- 
tious and disloyal and desirous of independence, and 
that such charges were calumnies, 

Local committees were appointed to carry out non- 
importation, and John Jay was elected to serve on 
the New York committee. Having thus set themselves 
on record, the first congress of the Colonies adjourned 
to await results. In the provincial assembly of his 
state Jay was elected to serve as a delegate to the 
Second Continental Congress, to meet May 10th, 1775, 
with full power to determine upon measures to pre- 
serve and establish American rights and privileges, for 
the restoration of harmony between Great Britain and 
the Colonies. The old Colonial Assembly of New 
York was forever dissolved and the State’s affairs were 
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placed in the hands of a Committee of Observation, or 
a committee of safety—a real revolutionary committee, 
for the Crown governor had gone aboard a war-ship and 
awaited troops from England to suppress the refractory 
colonists. 

After the clash at Lexington, in April, 1775, Lon- 
don was notified that New York “is as one man in the 
cause of liberty” and that the whole country was inde- 
fatigable in preparation for the last appeal. John 
Jay signed this letter. His hat was now in the ring. 
He had joined the ranks of the revolutionists and al- 
most abandoned hope of a peaceful reconciliation. 
The second congress was not a consulting body, but a 
war-like assemblage. 

At Philadelphia Jay’s talents were called upon to 
address Canada and assure the people of the Dominion 
that the American colonists hoped that they would 
not “be reduced to the disagreeable necessity of treat- 
ing you as enemies.” Jay, however, was one of those 
who believed in the propriety of sending a final respect- 
ful petition to the king and was a member of the 
committee who drew up such a memorial. Addresses 
were also sent to Ireland and Jamaica, written by Jay. 
He was a member of the committee that designated 
Thomas Jefferson to write the Declaration of 
Independence. 

In October, 1775, Jay made the only application for 
a public appointment in his long career. He applied 
to be made a Colonel of the Second Regiment of New 
York City Militia. He was appointed. 

By this time the activities of John Jay were multi- 
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tudinous. He was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, of the New York Provincial Congress, and thus 
required to be in two places at once, which was of 
course impossible and to his great regret resulted in 
his absence from Philadelphia when the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. When that document 
came before the Provincial Congress of New York, 
in session at White Plains July 9th, 1776, under the 
British guns of Lord Howe’s warships at Tarrytown, 
six miles away, and with New York city in the hands 
of the enemy, John Jay, as chairman of the committee 
to which it was referred, declared that, “We approve 
the same and will at the risk of our lives and fortunes, 
join with the other colonies in supporting it.” 

Jay’s first service was on a secret committee to pre- 
vent Lord Howe from moving up the Hudson. He 
was ordered to annoy the enemy’s ships, to impress all 
vehicles of transportation, to call out the militia if 
necessary, and to secure cannon and ammunition. 
Governor Trumbull of Connecticut, at the request of 
Jay, sent the New York Convention cannon and muni- 
tions. He was active, fortifying West Point and un- 
earthing treacherous activities in and around New 
York. The colonists of the New York State were far 
from dependable. The old Dutch families and the 
comfortably rich English royalists were disinclined to 
rush into trouble with the Crown authorities. The lit- 
tle convention of patriots, meeting first at one place 
and then at another north of New York, were given 
the herculean task of holding the lower part of the 
colony in line and suppressing Tory treachery. Jay 
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formulated acts in the Convention punishing treason 
with death, and warning all that giving comfort or as- 
sistance to the enemy was treason. Jay spared no one 
who failed to espouse the patriotic cause of the Amer- 
ican colonists. 

When Washington was driven from Long Island and 
retreating through New Jersey, the New York Con- 
vention held firm in those hours of desperate peril. 
“Have you heard of any terms of peace except absolute 
unconditional obedience and servile submission,”’ wrote 
Jay to the constituents of the Convention, “and why 
should we be slaves, now, having been freemen ever 
since the country was settled?’ When Congress, at 
Philadelphia, received Jay’s address containing these 
words, it was ordered printed and also translated into 
German dnd distributed. 

John Jay was not a soldier by instinct or trade. He 
was more effective in a different field of activity. His 
forte was in supplying to the military forces, and his 
words were inspiring to the timorous and faint hearted 
who were swayed with the varying fortunes of the 
forces in the field. In the legislative work of the Pro- 
visional Convention, the only government New York 
had at the time, he was the leader of the State. He 
formed a constitution for New York. It was demo- 
cratic, but suffrage was based upon the ownership of 
property. The little convention was in the cockpit of 
war. ‘The fortunes of war drove it from pillar to post 
—White Plains, Harlem, Kingsbridge, Fishkill—and 
finally, Poughkeepsie and Kingston. The constitution 
of the new state of New York was adopted at Kingston, 
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April 20th, 1777, and John Jay was made Chief J ustice 
of the State. Jay, as Supreme Court Justice, was sent 
to Congress, at Philadelphia, to urge the settlement of 
various disputed boundaries between New York and 
Vermont and New Hampshire, in the interest of har- 
mony. Thus Jay had the distinction, by permission of 
the State Legislature, of again holding two offices at the 
same time. Added to this honor came a third. He 
was elected President of the Continental Congress, and 
served until his resignation, in 1779, when he was 
nominated by Congress as Minister to Spain, that coun- 
try with France having acknowledged American In- 
dependence and become a party to an alliance with us. 

It was thought by Congress that Jay’s persuasive 
eloquence would be successful in securing a much 
needed loan of $50,000 from Spain in consideration of 
granting her a port on the Mississippi and a favorable 
commercial treaty. At Madrid Jay found the wily 
Spanish court disinclined to receive him officially; and 
they disregarded the American pretensions in regard to 
the control of the navagation of the Mississippi, an 
obstacle to the completion of any treaty. In the mean- 
time Congress drew heavy drafts on Jay, in the con- 
fidence of his securing a loan, which was not forth- 
coming. France eventually acknowledged these drafts 
and paid them, due to the successful diplomacy of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Spain revealed to Jay at once that 
she had no use for America and despised the assump- 
tions of the Continental Congress in their claim for 
the free navigation of the Mississippi. Jay’s experi- 
ence in Spain was disheartening and constantly embar- 
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rassing. American money and credit had depreciated 
and Jay was treated as a “private gentleman,” instead 
of an official envoy. He finally departed for France 
at the request of Franklin, after two and a half years 
of fruitless attempts to win Spain’s interest in the 
American cause. Spain was hostile to Jay and Amer- 
ica because France did not see fit to bring pressure 
to prevent it. The revolution in the Colonies was still 
a pawn on the European chessboard. It was not until 
England realized that the Colonists could meet her 
trained troops and defeat them, that England hastened 
to terms that looked toward peace. But England’s pro- 
posals were regarded as hostile to France, and France 
held out on the grounds of her treaty of alliance with 
us until Franklin and Adams and Jay took matters 
into their own hands and forced the issue of peace. 
Jay’s bold diplomacy with the English commissioners 
was a most important contributory factor in the nego- 
tiations begun by Benjamin Franklin.* 

Jay returned to America in July, 1784, after an ab- 
sence of five years, to find himself appointed by Con- 
gress as Secretary of Foreign Affairs, the seat of gov- 
ernment now being New York. The call of his coun- 
try took precedence over his avowed desire to mend 
his fortunes by returning to the practice of law, and he 
threw himself whole heartedly into the reorganization 
and building up of our Foreign relations. 

Our “Foreign Office” was a meager affair in those 
days. A second-class lawyer or a one-horse business 


1.See sketches of Benjamin Franklin, and John Adams, in ref- 
erence to Treaty of Peace with Great Britain. 
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man had better equipment and service than our Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, (Secretary of State). Im- 
agine the great United States with its vast domains 
and increasing interests abroad, doing its international 
business in two rooms and with two clerks, one to 
stay in the office while the other was at luncheon! 
And yet that was what our weak treasury of 1784 was 
able to give its Secretary of Foreign Affairs. Yet in 
that small “parlor and back room’ were carried on 
great affairs of moment to the bettering of our trade 
and diplomatic relations abroad. 

It was not until the adoption of the Constitution, in 
1788, that the United States as a nation was able to 
definitely function. “To vest legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers in one and the same body of men, 
and that too, in a body daily changing its members, 
can never be wise,” declared Jay. To George Wash- 
ington he wrote: “Let Congress legislate; let others 
execute; let others judge. Shall we have a King? 
Not in my opinion, while other expedients remain 
untried.” 

Jay was not a delegate to the Convention charged 
with the work of “establishing a firm National goy- 
ernment.” His ideas for a strong central power were 
too well known to find favor with some of the oppon- 
ents of Federalism in the New York State Senate. 
He, however, contributed papers to The Federalist, 
a serial publication of articles supporting the federal, 
or strong central government, that appeared serially 
in New York newspapers. 

The great fight for the adoption of the Federal Con- 
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stitution nearly tore the nation asunder. (Referred to 
more at length in the sketch of Alexander Hamilton 
who was called the “Colossus” of the convention.) Jay 
threw the whole power of his pen and the weight of his 
political following on the Federal side. At the Phil- 
adelphia convention he closed the great debate on the 
proposed constitution, saying to the opposition: “Sup- 
pose nine states should adopt it. Would you not in 
that case be obliged either to separate from the Union, 
or rescind your dissent?’ It was a grave moment and 
the question assumed a new aspect. On the 11th of 
July Jay moved the adoption. On July 26, 1788, af- 
ter forty days of struggle the Constitution was ratified. 
The honors of the successful termination of the great 
battle went to Alexander Hamilton, Lut the great 
weight of Jay’s efforts was testified to by Washington, 
Adams, and Madison, 

It was one of Washington’s first acts, as President, 
to call Jay to the position of Chief Justice of the 
United States. As the first interpreter and guardian 
of that document, called the “palladium of our liber- 
ties,’ John Jay’s responsibilities were second only to 
those of Washington as President. In those days the 
Supreme Court went to the case instead of, as now, 
the case coming to the Court. It was a Circuit Court 
and convened in the different States at set terms, so 
that Jay’s “Chariot” had much travelling to do, in his 
rides through the rough country. In fact he found 
that most of the distances he was obliged to cover on 
horseback. 

Against his will and utterly refusing to take any 
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part in the campaign, Jay was nominated for Governor 
of New York, agaiust General George Clinton, the in- 
cumbent of the office. Though he received the great- 
est number of votes he was counted out on a trumped 
up technical point. He held his peace. “It is much 
more important to me,” he said, “to have governed 
myself than to be Governor of the State.” 

When the Terrorists of the French Revolution over- 
threw their government, John Jay, as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, advised Washington to refuse 
to receive a Minister from the Revolutionary govern- 
ment until the regent was a regent de facto, and ad- 
vised a proclamation of neutrality, submitting to Alex- 
ander Hamilton, at his request, a draft of such a proc- 
lamation. This was the beginning of the wide breach 
between the partisans of “Republicanism,” or Anti- 
Federalists, and the party of Washington, Hamilton, 
and Jay, or Federalists, which eventually led to the 
threshold of war with France, then in a state of terror 
and anarchy. 

In this crisis of affairs John Jay was sent to Eng- 
land as a special envoy. So strong and outspoken was 
the French party in America that Jay realized that it 
would almost be regarded as an offense to promote 
a rapprochement with England. He expressed him- 
self to the effect that it would be the death knell of 
popularity to any man who attempted it, and yet “af 
Washington shall think me fit to call me to perform 
this service ... foreseeing the consequences... 
and the good of the country demands the sacrifice 
. . . Lam ready to make it,” he said. 
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The question that confronted Jay was more compli- 
cated than merely an arrangement of existing diffi- 
culties—it was the critical question of war or peace 
with Great Britain—not only war or peace with Great 
Britain but war or peace with France. French parti- 
sans and French propaganda in the United States, and 
the military activities of the French envoy, Genet, in 
seeking to raise a French army on American soil, had 
complicated the political situation and international 
relations. Even sectional war at home was in the bal- 
ance, for already Washington had been obliged to call 
out an army of fifteen thousand men to suppress the 
rebellion in western Pennsylvania, abetted, if not in- 
spired, by the intrigues of the French envoy, and the 
sufferance of the “Democratic Societies” opposed to the 
Federal party. 

Jay shouldered the task that was worthy of his great- 
est talents. Questions of boundaries, compensation 
for seized ships and their cargoes, reimbursement for 
private property of British subjects on land, freedom 
of trade between ports of the two nations, and the 
conduct to be observed in ease of war, and multitudi- 
nous other complicated questions were settled. On No- 
vember 19th, 1794, the treaty was signed. He returned 
to New York at the end of May, to be greeted as “Gov- 
ernor,” greatly to his amazement. New York State 
had elected him to its highest office, and without his 
knowledge or participation in the campaign. He had 
succeeded his old political enemy, General Clinton. 

In Philadelphia, however, his effigy was guillotined. 
Jay reaped the reward of unpopularity among the Anti- 
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Federalists, the French partisans, and the Democratic 
societies of Jeffersonian republicans, that he had an- 
ticipated. But the United States Senate ratified the 
treaty with the exception of one article, and Washing- 
ton signed the document. Of the opprobrium heaped 
upon him by the Anti-Federalists, Jay wrote: “Cal- 
umny is seldom durable; it will in time yield to truth.” 

John Jay was a purist in politics and in character, 
in every pursuit in life. He never sought office and 
refused to compromise his sense of right by stooping 
to wrong political methods to insure his tenure in of- 
fice. When confronted with the alternative of shap- 
ing legislation for political purposes or facing a with- 
drawal from public life, he unhesitatingly chose the 
latter. Jay refused the third nomination for the Gov- 
ernorship and later declined to return to the Supreme 
Court bench. On his large estate in Bedford, West- 
chester County, New York, he spent the remaining 
twenty-eight years of his life. Jay never ceased to be 
an influence for good as long as he lived. He was an 
oracle frequently consulted on grave questions that 
came up in various parts of the nation. Reticent, as 
always, he nevertheless did not hesitate to render an 
opinion when he felt that his judgment was in the 
interests of better government. He never failed to 
attend local elections and cast his ballot, but farther 
than that he could not be drawn into politics. His 
home was the shrine of the great figures of the day and 
his correspondence with many of the notable Rev- 
olutionary figures is full of rich material of historic 
interest. His delight was a long clay pipe at the fire- 
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side with an old compatriot, swapping anecdotes and 
reminiscences of the “days that tried men’s souls.” 

John Jay died May 14th, 1829, and was buried at 
the family graveyard at Rye, New York, in accordance 
‘with his own request with simple ceremonies, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
(174341826) 


THE FATHER OF DEMOCRACY 


ICTURE a tall youth, with fine red hair, a 
freckled, soft skin, hazel eyes, and protruding 
chin; strong sinewy hands with long sensitive 

fingers, and a figure as straight as an arrow, clothed in 
the strictest fashionable mode of 1768, strutting along 
the streets of the gay little town of Williamsburg, bear- 
ing under his arm a violin—and we have the portrait 
of Thomas Jefferson on his way to court the beautiful 
Martha Skelton. 

Martha was a young widow who could hold her own 
against the young and dashing girls of the Virginia 
capital. Daintily formed, slightly above medium 
height, a radiant complexion, hazel eyes, and possessed 
of a luxuriant head of auburn hair, the young widow, 
whether in the drawing room or mounted for the chase, 
was regarded as the perfection of grace and personal 
charm. 

Martha Skelton was the daughter of a prominent 
lawyer of the town and lived with her father at his 
estate, “The Forrest,” a group of plantations having 
four hundred slaves. Martha had a weakness for ad- 
miration and music, two characteristics that the young 
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others who laid siege to the heart and fortunes of the 
charming Martha, were two of Thomas’s chums. The 
trio were constantly crossing each other’s paths at “The 
Forrest,” so decided to come to a sporting agreement. 
“We will draw lots,” proposed one, “and take our fates 
according to our luck. He who draws number one shall 
have the first clear field. If he fails number two shall 
follow, and so on.” Accordingly they met and Thomas 
brought along his violin. It was his good fortune to 
draw number one. The other two swains waited at the 
hedge while Thomas went forth to his fate. The 
strains of the violin and spinet soon wafted out across 
the lawn. Still the rivals dallied as the music con- 
tinued. Then all was silence, but Thomas did not re- 
turn. Reading the signs of defeat in the hiatus the 
rival knights departed to console each other in their 
misfortune. 

Thomas won his first declaration and led the be 
witching young widow to the altar on New Year’s day, 
1772, and started on his bridal tour a few days later in 
a two horse chaise for “Monticello,” which was to be 
their home, a hundred miles away. Thomas Jefferson 
was a methodical young man, just as afterwards, and 
throughout his life he was careful to set down in great 
detail all the thoughts, expenditures, and happenings 
of his long and momentous career. Upon the occas- 
ion of his marriage he recorded in his account book the 
items of disbursement incident to the happy event. 
One of them is curious. It is dated two days before 
the ceremony, and reads, “Loned to Mrs. Shelton, two 
shillings.” The marriage license cost forty shillings. 
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The relation of the third and fourth items is amusing. 
“Gave five pounds to the Rev. Mr. Coutts,’—“Bor- 
rowed twenty shillings from the Rev. Mr. Coutts.” 
The fiddler who rendered the march was rewarded with 
ten shillings and the servants with five shillings each. 
Thomas was a thoughtful bridegroom, but the oceasion, 
just as such occasions usually do, cost more than he 
anticipated. 

As every American knows, and many Englishmen, 
and most Frenchmen, Thomas Jefferson was the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, his greatest claim 
to immortality. Thomas was born with a gold, or at 
least a silver spoon, in his mouth, as the saying is. 
His father was one of the richest planters in Virginia, 
and connected through his wife’s family with the most 
powerful and aristocratic scions of old Virginia. So 
Thomas’ handicap was not poverty, like that of Patrick 
Henry, his neighbor, but wealth, and a taste for music, 
mathematics, and architecture. 

Peter Jefferson, Thomas’ father, was of Welsh de- 
scent; his mother was a Randolph—and when that is 
said all has been recorded that is significant to those 
who have read the history of Virginia. There were 
several Randolphs, but they were all “F. F. V.”— 
(First Families of Virginia,) all but perhaps one, 
John, the King’s attorney, who found it better for his 
health to reside in London after Thomas Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. 

Peter’s father-in-law was the tobacco lord of the 
colony, a thrifty man of affairs who reared a large 
family and kept his wealth for his descendants, who 
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needed it. When Isham Randolph’s daughter, Jane, 
was seventeen years old she promised to love and marry 
Peter Jefferson, who was twenty-eight. The young 
man, like Washington, was a surveyor, and knew where 
good lands could be had almost for the taking. He 
went off into the wilderness and bought a thousand 
acres on the banks of the River Anna, beyond Rich- 
mond. In two years he had cleared a farm and built a 
cabin and returned for his bride. Five years later 
Thomas, their third child, was born at “Shadwell,” the 
name they had given their estate, after an English par- 
ish where James was born. 

Thomas inherited his father’s great stature and 
physical strength. It was reputed of Peter Jefferson 
that he could lift two hogsheads of tobacco, “one on 
either arm;” also from his father he inherited his pre- 
deliction for literature, as Peter was fond of Swift, 
the sermons of Dr. Doddridge, Shakespeare and The 
Spectator. Peter Jefferson made, by survey, the first 
map of Virginia. Son Thomas was fond of the horse, 
could follow the chase with his elders, and was an ex- 
pert with the paddle and sail. But equally was he 
proficient in the arts of the drawing-room. Many a 
disturbing romance interfered with his studies. Tem- 
peramental and gifted, with charm above the average, 
he was prone to follow the warring emotions of his 
heart. Thomas’ father died when the youth was four- 
teen years of age and according to his own diary: “the 
whole care and direction of myself was thrown on my- 
self, without a relative or friend qualified to advise or 
guide me.” Strange to say his mother played little 
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part in his life though his eldest sister, Jane, he loved 
and respected. She was his confidante and companion, 
sympathized with his musical temperament, accompa- 
nied him on the harpsichord to his violin, and to the 
day of her death, when he was but twenty-two, in- 
fluenced his character and development. His mother 
did not live to read that immortal document which he 
wrote in 1776. Both in youth and young manhood, 
Thomas Jefferson was the master of his own destiny. 
Otherwise his thrifty and influential father and highly 
connected and wealthy mother would probably have 
changed the course of human history in which Thomas 
Jefferson played so important a rdle. 

When Thomas was five years of age he was placed 
in an English school, and at nine, as was the custom of 
the times, turned over to a local minister to be educated 
in his family. Upon his father’s death he exercised his 
independence by leaving the orthodox environment of 
the minister’s house and entered the school of a 
Huguenot teacher who entertained liberal views and 
indulged in lighter thoughts than the staid parson. At 
the age of seventeen he was ready for college and 
started, on horseback, the five days’ trip down the 
valley of the James River for Williamsburg, where was 
situated the College of William and Mary, founded by 
the King and named after the sovereigns of England. 

Williamsburg, the capital, was, at the time of 
Thomas’ arrival, a village of about a thousand in- 
habitants, including the negroes. It possessed some 
four hundred houses, most of them of the one story 
familiar colonial type, small in size but abounding in 
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hospitality and well stored with the good things of life. 
Thomas’ excellent address and social charm soon made 
him a favorite, not only with his classmates but with 
the dignitaries of the Capital, and a welcome guest at 
the “Palace,” of the Crown governor. Despite his 
love of the social side of life, young Thomas was a 
close student, acquiring Latin and French, applying 
himself from daylight till the end of the day. Fond of 
horses, he always found time to indulge himself in his 
favorite diversion of the chase. He maintained a 
stable of two fine horses and insisted on their most 
scrupulous care. 

After two years at William and Mary college 
Thomas began the study of law at the office of George 
Wyth, Esq., a brilliant young attorney, afterwards 
chancellor of the state. Thomas was admitted to prac- 
tice in 1767, and records in his account books show 
his immediate success. During the first year his fees, 
which were then regulated by the court, were 293 
pounds, 4 shillings, and 5 and three quarters pence. 
Those were happy days for lawyers. The planters 
were constantly in litigation and continually in debt. 
Virginia hospitality and the profligacy of the times 
took toll in the bankruptcy court. London got the 
colonists’ tobacco; and the planters, London’s elegant 
coaches, fine clothes, costly linen, sumptuous furniture, 
and excellent wines. When the tobacco failed, the 
lordly estates were mortgaged to pay the bills, and the 
lawyer was the factor who reaped the benefit. The 
young lawyer, Thomas Jefferson, was not an orator, 
like his friend Patrick Henry, but as a counselor he 
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won local fame and a good income. It was while a 
student at William and Mary that he had listened en- 
raptured to Patrick Henry’s floods of eloquence hurled 
against the Stamp Act, and later as a practicing lawyer 
gaining such intimate knowledge of the colonists’ 
troubles, his sympathy was entirely on the side of the 
Virginians against England. 

At the time of his marriage young Jefferson was 
considered the wealthiest youth in Albemarle County. 
He had inherited from his father the plantation of 
Monticello of 1900 acres, near Charlottesville, north- 
west of Richmond, not far from his old home, “Shad- 
well.” The charming young widow had brought him a 
dowry which about equaled his own property. At 
Monticello, where he had started to build a house on 
the high cone, some six hundred feet above the slopes 
of the River Anna, he and his bride arrived, in the 
dead of winter, after a romantic trip through the coun- 
try from Williamsburg. Snow covered the Virginia 
landscape, and the young couple abandoned their car- 
riage and secured mounts from a friend they had 
visited en-route, and proceeded up the mountain side, 
arriving at Monticello at night in the midst of a bliz- 
zard. The negroes had given up their coming and all 
was dark as they approached their home. But both 
were young, romantic, and in high spirits, and a blaz- 
ing fire and a warm repast were soon prepared. Thus 
began the happy love life of the young statesman, to 
continue in perfect harmony and joyous companion- 
ship until Martha’s death in 1782. Six children 
blessed the union, two of whom survived. On her 
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death bed the beloved Martha held out her hand to her 
husband and implored him to make her last moments 
happy by promising never to marry. Thomas Jeffer- 
son gave her his word and kept it. He never married 
again. 

One of the most beautiful traits of Jefferson’s do- 
mestic character was his tender devotion to his two 
motherless daughters. No responsibility was too im- 
portant, no task too consuming, to prevent him from 
giving to them his daily thoughts. “Polly” and 
“Patsy” became romantic figures in the literature 
of national sentiment. “Patsy,” who became Mrs. 
Randolph, graced the White House when Jefferson was 
President and was toasted as “the noblest woman in 
Virginia.” In Paris, when her father was Minister 
to France, she attained much repute for her tact, cul- 
ture and charm. She was highly gifted in music and 
literature. “Polly,” who was also with her father in 
Paris, was noted for her beauty, vivacity and intel- 
ligence. She married her cousin, John Wayles Epps, 
who became a member of Congress and the Senate. 

As a young lawyer and legislator in Williamsburg, 
Jefferson rendered a lasting service to the State. Spar- 
ing no expense and indefatigable in his researches, he 
gathered into his copy-books the musty laws of the 
colony and revised them, by the authority of the legis- 
lature. The ancient doctrine of an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth, and their like, was still in force 
and conscientiously executed when Jefferson under- 
took his arduous task. Among those laws was the old 
English statute of primogeniture which gave to the 
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eldest son the estate of his parents, excluding all other 
children. In attacking this harmful custom Jefferson 
struck his first blow against aristocracy, so dear to the 
heart of Colonial Virginia. He never outlived the 
enmity that he aroused in his own state. This fight 
was the beginning of his career as a democrat. He was 
at once the people’s advocate. But Jefferson’s political 
methods were democratic from the beginning. In his 
first campaign in Albemarle County when he ran for 
the House of Burgesses, at the age of twenty-five, he 
went on a hand-shaking tour from house to house, 
kissed the babies and flattered the voters, kept wide- 
open house at his mother’s home, “Shadwell,” with 
plentiful food and drink. He attended the polls in 
person and dispensed lavish hospitality of a kind that 
appealed to the thirsty farmers of the Virginia planta- 
tions. According to the laws of Virginia there was a 
fine of 100 pounds of tobacco for failure to vote, so 
the entire suffrage turned out. Jefferson was elected. 
Arriving at Williamsburg he was designated to write 
a reply to the governor’s opening speech. He dipped 
his pen in eloquence but his florid phrases were rejected 
and a more experienced man was chosen; for momen- 
tous questions concerning the rights of the colonists 
were to be fought out. Four years had passed since 
the youthful Patrick Henry had startled the colonies 
by his defiance of the stamp act in the memorable 
speech in which he had said, in closing, “If this be 
treason, make the most of it.” Resolutions were to be 
put forward that were to be equally startling. Henry 
was still a member of the House, and also George 
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Washington. After due deliberations the resolutions 
were formed. They declared against taxation with- 
out representation ; codperation of the colonies to seek 
redress; remonstrance against sending accused persons 
to distant points to be tried; and a direct remonstrance 
to the King. No wonder the pen of the young dem- 
ocrat spread at such rebellious thoughts. The arbitrary 
Crown Governor, Lord Botetourt, arose, promptly dis- 
solved the House and rode away in high dudgeon 
in his regal equipage drawn by four milk-white 
horses, 

Thus Jefferson’s first experience as a legislator lasted 
but four days. But his enthusiasm was not dampened. 
On the following day he joined the dissolved members 
in a conference at the Raleigh tavern and resolutions 
were not only presented but passed, joining Massa- 
chusetts in boycotting all English manufactured goods, 
save one or two necessary articles. All those who 
signed the resolutions were reélected; including Wash- 
ington, Henry, and Jefferson. Further offensive res- 
olutions were offered appointing a day of fasting and 
prayer to implore heaven to avert war but inspire the 
colonists with firmness to support their rights. Again 
the House was dissolved, again to meet at the Raleigh 
tavern. Jefferson wrote the fast day prayer with the 
avowed purpose of challenging the intolerant governor. 
At the tavern the protesting members instructed their 
Committee of Correspondence, which had been inspired 
by Samuel Adams, to appoint delegates to a general 
congress to meet in Philadelphia Sept. 5th, 1775. A 
State convention was held in Richmond to elect dele 
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gates. Due to illness Jefferson was unable to attend 
but sent a pamphlet entitled, “A Summary View of the 
Rights of British North America,” which embodied 
the ideas he afterwards wrote into the Declaration of 
Independence. When the British government re- 
ceived a copy Jefferson achieved the distinction of being 
one of the first of the revolutionists to be proscribed. 
When Jefferson was thirty-two years of age, he 
mounted his favorite horse, bade his beloved Martha a 
fond adieu, and started to attend the second Contin- 
ental Congress at Philadelphia, having been elected to 
succeed Peyton Randolph. His reputation for “litera- 
ture, science, and a happy talent for composition,” as 
John Adams expressed it, had preceded him. Besides 
his literary achievements he had developed a passion 
for the natural sciences, architecture, and astronomy. 
It is also recorded that he took his violin with him. 
Jefferson was probably the most versatile young mem- 
ber to attend that famous body. Due to a hoarseness in 
the throat he was never able to make an effective public 
speech, but he was “prompt, frank, and explicit and 
decisive on committees,” tells Adams. Jefferson had 
not been in Philadelphia long before he was called upon 
to exercise that talent for composition in a way that 
wrote him into history for all time. His first task 
was to explain to the public the basic causes that pro- 
voked the clash at Lexington and the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and forced the Colonies to resort to arms. 
Again, as in the House of Burgesses in Virginia, his 
fiery words were too inflammatory to please some of 
the more conservative patriots, all his seniors but two, 
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and his composition, though much admired, was tabled. 
A few weeks later, however, he was again chosen on 
a committee to reply to England’s conciliatory proposi- 
tions to the colonists. Others on the committee were 
Benjamin Franklin and John Adams, but Jefferson 
received from the delegates by far the largest number 
of votes. He was therefore selected to compose the 
reply. This time his words were more carefully 
measured and Congress unanimously adopted the 
report. 

At the following session of Congress, to which Jeffer- 
son was returned, he was delegated, in company with 
Franklin and John Jay, to meet a secret representa- 
tive from the French government who had arrived in 
Philadelphia. This meeting (described in the sketch 
of Dr, Franklin, in this book) led to the departure of 
Franklin for France. 

Patrick Henry’s decisive resolutions at Richmond 
to resort to arms were echoed upon the floor of Con- 
gress by Richard Henry Lee, the senior of the Virginia 
delegation, who submitted them and moved a formal 
resolution of independence. Thomas Jefferson was 
elected chairman of the all-important committee to carry 
out the resolution. So favorably impressed with his 
“talent for composition” was Congress, that he was 
designated to try his hand at voicing the sentiments of 
that body and the rebelling colonies and the people at 
large. Thomas Jefferson realized that he was chal- 
lenged to a supreme effort. Repairing to his lodgings 
he concentrated on the work. He surveyed the task 
before him. From Massachusetts to Georgia able men 
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had expounded in and out of the assemblies the 
grievances of the colonies and their attitude toward 
the attempts of the mother country to impose acts upon 
them regarded as violations of their charters and of 
their rights as free Englishmen. To state in words 
that would fire the imagination, yet appeal to reason, 
was the work of a lawyer, writer, and republican, de- 
nouncing the tyranny of kings. Jefferson was familiar 
with the words of James Otis, the eloquent “radical” 
of Boston; of Samuel Adams, the fire-brand of the 
Town Meetings, of Faneuil Hall, and the Old South 
Church; of John Dickinson, the astute political essay- 
ist and author of the Pennsylvania Farmer’s Letters; 
of Patrick Henry, the “Liberty or Death’? Demosthenes 
of Virginia; and yet he, the stripling democrat, whose 
impassioned resolutions had been rejected, had been 
designated for the task of clothing “in proper dress” 
the doctrine and manifesto of the Revolution! 

In his apartment, over the home of a brick-layer, he 
worked continuously for eighteen days or the docu- 
ment. “I turned to neither book nor pamphlet while 
writing it. I did not consider it part of my charge to 
invent new ides altogether, and to offer no sentiments 
which had ever been expressed before,” says Jefferson. 
When at last the Declaration was completed Jefferson 
turned it over to Franklin and Adams, of his commit- 
tee, who made two or three small changes in their own 
handwriting; and submitted it to Congress. After an 
unusually protracted debate, accelerated at last by a 
swarm of flies from a neighboring livery stable, attack- 
ing the members silk-stocking encased legs with ex- 
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ceeding vigor, the document, modified and amended to 
conform to sectional prejudices, was, on the 4th of 
July, 1776, ratified by Congress and read aloud to 
the assembled multitude in the public square at 
Philadelphia. 

During the debate over the Declaration, John Han- 
cock, President of Congress, urged all the members to 
hang together. Benjamin Franklin’s reply is historic. 
“Yes,” he said, “we must hang together, or we shall all 
hang separately.” 

The nation blazed in enthusiasm. Monster parades 
were held, bells were rung, cannons boomed, mock 
services were held, and George ITI. was buried in effigy, 
his statues hauled from their pedestals, and liberty 
poles sprung up like mushrooms in the night. Thomas 
Jefferson’s fame was secure. The new nation ac- 
claimed him as the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and his name was enshrined in the glory of 
that imperishable document. It was the beginning of 
his record as a national character. 

Thomas Jefferson’s réle in the drama of the Revolu- 
tion was that of an administrator and an ambassador. 
After the ratification of the Declaration, he returned to 
Virginia, where he was still a member of the legisla- 
ture, and was three times elected governor of the state. 
He carried on his fight against autocracy. He 
achieved religious liberty for Virginia. He codified 
the laws and began the fight against slavery. Prohibi- 
tion of the further importation of slaves was made a 
law. He interested himself in reforms in the system 
of education. He was charged with the care of the 
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4,000 British prisoners taken at Saratoga. His record 
as a military man was not brilliant. He failed to keep 
the state in a condition of defense; and was unable to 
contribute materially in repelling the invasion of 
Arnold and Cornwallis. Jefferson never was a soldier, 
and lacked the qualities that made Washington, Put- 
nam, Greene, Clark, Marion, Morgan, Henry Lee, and 
others of the times, the defenders of the Declaration 
that he had written. During the years that Virginia 
was overrun by the British, Jefferson was governor. 
The troops of Cornwallis far outnumbered the Con- 
tinental forces under Steuben and Lafayette. The 
militia was inadequate and Jefferson nearly paid the 
penalty of his neglect. He narrowly escaped capture 
and was obliged to retire to the hills. 

After his retirement, in 1782, from the governor- 
ship, he was chosen by Congress to relieve Benjamin 
Franklin as Commissioner to France. In the inter- 
vening two years he served in Congress, where in con- 
junction with Governeur Morris, he originated our 
present decimal money system. Jefferson has been 
called the “Father of the American Dollar.” 

He arrived in Paris on August 6th, 1784. He was 
now to enter upon an arena of action that was congenial 
to his versatile mind. Both his beloved wife and adored 
sister had died and left him in a state of emotional 
detachment that opened the way to his indulgence of 
those intellectual and scientific pursuits that had al- 
ways fascinated his mind. In the salons and the seats 
of learning he was equally at home. His love of the 
quest of truth and the enjoyment of liberty could be 
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gratified to the utmost in liberal France. He mingled 
with the savants and the courtiers, the republican 
politicians and ministers of state. 

France was in too much turmoil to take much notice 
of the American minister. What he could do to open 
the markets to American whale-oil, salted fish, pork 
and rice, he did. He was a most obliging minister, ex- 
ecuting innumerable commissions for his countrymen— 
a bust of Washington by Houdon; plans and specifiea- 
tions for a new State House at Richmond, whither he 
had moved the Capital when he was: governor; intro- 
ductions for traveling Americans; information to 
American colleges on advances in science and inven- 
tion, ete. 

Jefferson’s hatred of autocracy, and the inequalities 
of justice in the Old World systems, was heightened by 
the extensive travels in Europe in which he indulged. 
When the French Revolution broke out Jefferson was. 
deep in sympathy with the cause of the people. He 
referred, in his correspondence, to “swinish Kings and 
gambling Queens, plundering priests and _ shirking 
nobles, and peasantry which has never known its 
masters save in the taxes which plundered and the 
discriminations which, heavy as a yoke, cut like a 
lash.” His residence became the rendezvous of the 
constitutionalists and his “talent for composition” was 
requisitioned by Lafayette, who consulted with him 
frequently. Louis XVI was always ready to grant 
concessions, to counsel with the professional and agri- 
cultural classes, but powerful ministers and nobles who 
surrounded the court stood between reform and the 
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people, while the fire-brands of the Revolution were 
never satisfied. Jefferson, the ardent democrat, could 
not avoid the complications of his position. His hatred 
of class tyranny and religious intolerance led him to 
attend the Assembly and mingle as counsellor and 
friend with the reformers. 

Jefferson witnessed the triumph of the first revolu- 
tionists, and gloried in the success of Lafayette and the 
republicans. It was even said that he assisted in draft- 
ing various acts and measures. He knew the great 
men who were re-making France. For the second time 
in his life Jefferson shared in the making of a republic. 
It was his good fortune to be spared the witnessing 
of the terrible catastrophe that befell France at the 
hands of the Terrorists. He left Paris in 1789 and 
returned to the peace and quiet of Monticello, with a 
warm spot in his heart for republican France and an 
intensified hatred for England, heightened by snubs 
received during a trip to London. 

Much water had gone under the bridge since Jeffer- 
son left America. The United States had adopted a 
Constitution which Virginia had accepted after a bitter 
fight, and Washington was in his second term as Presi- 
dent. Jefferson joined the opposition and started a 
movement for drastic amendment of the constitution. 
He declared for a bill of rights, safeguards against 
monopoly and rotation in office. He became the active 
partisan of France and a champion of states rights. 
Jefferson, as a national figure in politics, was on the 
horizon. In the midst of the political controversies, 
Washington, who was opposed to party government and 
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desired in his cabinet representatives of all shares of 
political opinion and sections of the country, invited 
Jefferson to the portfolio of Secretary of State. He 
entered the cabinet in 1790, in time to make political 
trade with Alexander Hamilton, leader of the Federal 
Party, and secure the site of Washington as the na- 
tional Capital, instead of New York. The price was 
Jefferson’s support of Hamilton’s plan for a National 
Bank. Jefferson was a vigorous advocate of States 
Rights. He advocated the right of a state to with- 
draw, or nullify the act of the Federal government. 
He was suspicious of the influence of England, and 
feared that the government was verging toward mon- 
archy. Fresh from the warmth of French republican- 
ism Jefferson took up the cudgels for M. Genet, the 
new envoy to the United States, and extended to him 
the mantle of protection of his position as Secretary of 
State. Genet, however proved to be charged with a 
commission that would involve us in war with England 
and furthermore compel us to pay the balance of our 
debt to France in advance. He proved to be a very 
indiscreet and dangerous ambassador, and Jefferson 
was obliged to repudiate him. The issues that Genet’s 
visit aroused split the nation, and Jefferson resigned 
from the cabinet. In the meantime Democratic So- 
cieties had been organized throughout the country, 
planned upon the methods of the pre-revolutionary 
Corresponding Societies and the Jacobin societies of 
France. They fostered the Anti-Federal and pro- 
French spirit. They opposed the Jay commercial 
treaty with England and divided the nation into par- 
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tisan camps. Virulent newspaper campaigns, mass 
meetings and myriads of resolutions contributed to the 
widening of the breach between the Federal and the 
Anti-Federal factions. Jefferson was the symbol, if not 
the actual leader, of the opposition camp. From his re- 
treat at Monticello he counseled with his friends and 
guided the affairs of the new political party that was 
gaining strength in the country. He was becoming 
Presidential timber, as he daily went about his tasks of 
caring for his great estate of ten thousand acres, his 
crops, his cloth and nail mill and all those precious de- 
tails that were dear to his heart. 

Three years from the date of his resignation as Sec- 
retary of State Jefferson became Vice President, John 
Adams becoming President of the United States by 
three more electoral votes than Jefferson. The split 
between the factions widened. A new party was being 
formed—the Democratic party. Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia threatened secession. Dissension among the 
states was rife. 

This new party, the republican, carried its leader, 
Jefferson, triumphantly into the White House in the 
year 1800, after a delayed contest in Congress. Jef- 
fersonian “simplicity” was born. The Sage of Monti- 
cello, as he was called, though a grand seignior at heart, 
assumed the attire and manners of utmost democracy, 
which he had so vigorously espoused. His scorn of 
formality and pomp found expression. The Capital 
that he had selected was now the seat of government, 
but Washington was but a small village, the White 
House was not completed, and all was in course of con- 
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struction and turmoil. Though Jefferson adopted the 
outward pose of simplicity he could not resist main- 
taining a fine stable. He bought four milk-white 
horses for which he paid $1,600 and dressed his coach- 
man and footmen in livery, though the poor condition 
of the streets in the “village” of Washington prevented 
the frequent use of the equipage and he was usually 
seen on horseback. He was obliged to make his home 
in a boarding house. During his first term as Presi- 
dent, Jefferson gained notoriety for his carelessness and 
indifference to dress and formality; a practice that 
heightened his reputation as a pure democrat. His 
usual costume was a coat of blue, a waistcoat of gray 
with a red under-vest that lapped over and displayed 
the red, green velveteen breeches with pearl buttons, 
coarse stockings and slippers none too well kept. It 
was a strange sight for diplomats who had witnessed the 
elegance of his establishment in France and his former 
immaculate appearance. Jefferson’s thought was to 
bring the nation back to ideas of simplicity and frugal- 
ity. His sudden change inspired the indulgent smile 
of his friends and political followers, and the amaze- 
ment of those who had enjoyed the munificence of his 
hospitality at Monticello, especially in view of his well 
known ideas on the importance of manners and culture 
in social intercourse. In entertainments that he gave 
he abolished the rule of precedence, received any and 
all who called on him, in turn, and irrespective of rank, 
and received the British minister in his dressing gown 
and slippers. While in Washington he let no oppor- 
tunity pass to express his feelings toward Great Brit- 
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ain. “Her governing principles are conquest, colon- 
ization, commerce, monopoly,” he said. 

In his second term Jefferson turned about face and 
restored formality and precedence, and replaced his 
“old slippers” with dignity and decorum. The most 
lasting contribution to the nation’s growth that Jeffer- 
son achieved in his first term was the purchase from 
France of that great tract of territory known as Louisi- 
ana, extending from the Mississippi River to the 
Rocky Mountains, out of which were carved fourteen 
states and territories in the great west. He rescued it 
from the envious reach of Great Britain and put $15,- 
000,000 into Napoleon’s war chest. Jefferson did not 
wait for a constitutional prerogative. He acted and 
ratified afterwards. The purchase of the Louisiana 
territory doubled the domain of the United States and 
was the most daring and glorious political strategy of 
his career and is coupled with his name by the side of 
the Declaration of Independence. It gave him an al- 
most unanimous reélection. 

Then Jefferson’s troubles began; a series of internal 
political and international controversies that culmi- 
nated in the War of 1812 with Great Britain. His- 
torians variously blame and exonerate Jefferson for 
the events that led up to the break with England. The 
loose structure of the Federal union, however, in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, made the states 
easily susceptible to the influences of foreign powers, 
and the United States became the pawn in the play 
between Great Britain and France in deadly grapple 
with each other in Europe. Thomas Jefferson was in- 
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herently a pacifist ; at least he abhorred war as he hated 
debt. Our navy, however, was our strength; our army 
was on the grade of a third rate power. Our country 
was as yet extremely provincial, divided into sectional 
animosities. Our people lived largely by farming, 
fishing, and trapping. There were no roads that were 
worthy of the name. New York was a week by stage 
coach from Boston. The rivers were without bridges 
and we had no cities except Philadelphia, with a popu- 
lation of 42,000; New York, 33,000; Boston, 18,000; 
Baltimore, 13,000—just large towns with all the local 
prejudices of their early inheritances. We were far 
from a United States, and the crucible of war patriotism 
that made us a nation was cooling. Jefferson had no 
talent to forge the bond. He was a partisan of state 
rights. 

Though Thomas Jefferson’s second term will ever 
remain in the realm of controversy, there will never be 
any question of his greatness as an American, and of 
his services to his country. Aside from his qualities 
as a statesman and a patriot, he was, next to Benjamin 
Franklin, the most variously gifted man of his time. 
He was a philosopher, a scientist, an inventor, a scholar, 
a musician, an experimenter, a reformer—and a coun- 
try gentleman, always. He wrote proverbs; social and 
political essays and voluminous correspondence; he was 
an indefatigable student and an omnivorous reader, 
though he disapproved of fiction; he invented a letter- 
press; a polygraph; could reckon latitude and longitude 
as well as a sailor; and calculate the eclipse of the sun 
as well as an astronomer; he read Greek, Spanish, 
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French, Italian, Latin. He promoted river and harbor 
dredging; he advocated the application of chemis- 
try to domestic commodities; he introduced the first 
threshing-machine into America; investigated the man- 
ufacture of perfumeries, as well as the steam engine 
of Watt; he promoted the introduction of new seeds, 
roots and plants from Europe, and began the cultiva- 
tion of olives and Italian rice in America; he devised 
machines for supplanting hand sowing and planting of 
seeds. He promoted the newer development of medi- 
cine; he interested himself in the exploration of the 
great northwest, and sent the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tions to the source of the Missouri and across the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific. He was the author of the 
coinage system of the United States, and established 
the Mint. He wrote the first “Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Practice,” still in use. He originated and estab- 
lished the Patent Office and is known as “The Father 
of the Patent Office.” He invented the folding chair 
and the collapsible camp stool, and the revolving chair, 
called at the time, “Mr. Jefferson’s whirl-i-gig.” He 
designed the sulky, and a hemp-break; a pedometer, 
end a plough which received a gold medal in France in 
1790—and in his seventy-second year founded a uni- 
versity. 

To lay its corner-stone in 1817 James Madison, Presi- 
dent of the United States, came to Charlottesville, 
where the University of Virginia still stands. This 
institution was the dream of Jefferson’s life and to it 
he devoted the remaining years that were left him. 
Over its door is its motto, written by Jefferson, “And 
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ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” The university was built after his designs, on 
ground for the purchase of which he raised the money, 
and constructed from funds he contributed and raised 
by subscription. The state appointed him Rector, an 
office he held as long as he lived. Jefferson’s last days 
were harassed by debt. He sold his library to Con- 
gress for twenty-two thousand dollars, and friends 
throughout the nation raised a public subscription to 
relieve him. In the serene confidence that his debts 
were paid, he passed away on July 4th, 1826, in his 
eighty-third year, the last signer but one of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 


JOHN MARSHALL 
(1755-1835) 


THE INTERPRETER OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


NE of the young men who, in 1774, shouldered 
a musket in defense of the Colonial cause in 
Virginia, was John Marshall, a lad of Scotch- 
Irish descent whose father and grandfather were among 
the sturdy pioneers of the Southland. John Marshall 
was no weakling; he came from hardy fighting stock. 
He was born in a log cabin in the frontier county of 
Farquier, the son of Thomas Marshall, a land surveyor 
in the employ of Lord Fairfax with George Washing- 
ton, and of Mary Isham Keith, the daughter of an 
Episcopal minister, related to Field Marshal Keith of 
the Prussian Army. 

Picture John Marshall, the future Chief Justice of 
the United States and interpreter of the American Con- 
stitution, at the age of nineteen when he was a lieu- 
tenant of the Minute-Men, those early American rifle- 
men later characterized by John Marshall as “raised 
in a minute, armed in a minute, marched in a minute, 
fought in a minute, and vanquished in a minute.” 
John was a tall, slender youth of about six feet, ruddy 
complexion, penetrating black eyes and raven black 
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These frontier youths of Virginia, unskilled in the 
manual of arms and military tactics, took their cues 
from the Indians, and the books they read, and such 
manoeuvers as they saw of the British regulars that 
were sent over to fight the French and Indians along 
the border. When in full array for fighting, the 
Minute-Men of John Marshall’s command presented a 
strange appearance. Their equipment was ample, if 
grotesque from the point of view of today. John and 
his Minute-Men wore plain blue home-spun hunting 
shirts, blue trousers fringed with white animal hair, 
a round black hat—a sort of huntsman’s cap—set off 
with a cockade of buck’s tail. Across the bosoms of 
their shirts were embroidered in white “Liberty or 
Death,” Patrick Henry’s defiant utterance before the 
House of Burgesses, and on their banner was em- 
broidered a coiled rattlesnake, under which were 
the words, “Don’t Tread On Me.” In their leather 
belts were tomahawks and scalping knives and they 
carried flint-locks and powder horns. John Marshall 
knew the value of physical exercise and he was the 
leader in running matches and quoits, after the strenu- 
ous hours of drill through which he put his company. 

John was rocked in a cradle made by his father, 
hewn from a tree of the forest in which they lived. 
He was the eldest of fifteen children, all reared to their 
majority in the home of his parents, who moved from 
the tiny cabin where John was born, to a larger estate, 
“Oak Hill,” in the same county. There his father 
built a large house and prospered with his growing 
family. John was taught, as a youth, by an English 
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clergyman, who made his home with the family, and he 
early displayed an inclination for literature, especially 
poetry and history, and at the age of twelve could re- 
cite from the writings of Pope, Dryden, Shakespeare, 
and Milton. He soon passed from the hands of his 
tutor and was sent, at the age of fourteen, to a school 
in an adjoining county where Washington had been a 
student, and where James Monroe, afterwards Presi- 
dent of the United States and author of the “Monroe 
Doctrine,” was a classmate. 

Thomas Marshall, his father, was connected by blood 
with the best families of Virginia, known as “Gentry,” 
or Gentlemen. These included the parents of Thomas 
Jefferson, the Ishams, Randolphs, and Lees. They 
were all loyal British subjects, some of their ancestors 
bearing knighthoods in England; but, like other Col- 
onial families of high estate, they rebelled against the 
increasing burdens of taxations and restrictions of 
trade, and the sharp distinctions of caste that the 
aristocracy and the military and naval officers of Great 
Britain drew between the colonists and the English 
officials and title bearers. British nobility, in those 
days, could not tolerate in their official and titled 
classes the great-grandsons of emigrants, whether they 
were descended from their own ranks or from car- 
penters and masons, artisans and farmers, or even the 
clergy. The attitude of the English Crown Governor 
and the Crown forces proved a constant thorn in the 
side of the liberty loving colonists. The raids of 
Braddock’s troops and the insolence of the Governor, 
as well as the impositions of the English Parliament, 
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fired Virginians to retaliation. They demanded re- 
dress—not independence and sovereignty—and they 
placed themselves in readiness to back up their de- 
mands by force of arms if necessary. 

John’s father was one of the first to take up the 
cudgels against English injustice, and his son aban- 
doned his studies in Jaw to perfect himself in military 
tactics and prepare his Minute-Men to fight, if called. 
“Our brothers in New England have fought and 
beaten the English troops,” he said, “and it is time 
that we brighten our firearms and learn how to use 
them.” John Marshal could talk as well as fight. He 
addressed his men and urged them to the seriousness 
of the cause of justice and the importance of the de- 
fense of their rights. He repeated to them the stir- 
ring words of Patrick Henry and the speeches of the 
patriots in the House of Burgesses. 

In the autumn of 1775 came a message from Patrick 
Henry for the “Culpepper Minute-Men, of which John 
was lieutenant, to march a hundred miles to the south 
and assist in resisting the war-like measures of Lord 
Dunmore, the Royal Governor of Virginia, who was 
bent upon disarming the Colonists and seizing their 
munitions. The fierce looking company of youths and 
woodsmen “looked like savages,” declared the people 
as they swept down from the mountain districts through 
the settlements toward Williamsburg, the Capital. At 
Great Bridge, John Marshall received his baptism of 
fire in the first armed conflict with the British regulars 
under Dunmore. One hundred British were killed 
and the little body of Minute-Men lost not a single 
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soul. The enemy was completely routed in what has 
been called the battle of “Little Bunker Hill.” His 
valor in the action was recognized, and he was made 
lieutenant in the Third Virginia Regiment, July 30th, 
1776, and, called into the service of the Continental 
Army, in which his father was a Major, serving in 
the same regiment. In December of that year, while 
serving in the armies of Washington, he was promoted 
to be Captain-Lieutenant. John Marshall fought 
through four and a half years of the Revolutionary 
struggle. As an officer of Maxwell’s Light Infantry 
he took part in repelling Cornwallis at Iron Hill, where 
the Continentals were forced to retreat leaving forty 
killed and wounded. We next find him at Brandywine 
among the hills in skirmish fights with the approaching 
British. At Chadd’s Ford he gave good account of 
himself in defeating a party of British who were at- 
tempting to cross the river. He fought under Wayne 
before Philadelphia, which the British General Howe 
was determined to take. All through that terrible 
campaign, when the little Continental Army of Wash- 
ington was illy equipped, diminished by death, hard- 
ships and desertions, badly supplied with ammunition, 
bare-footed and half starving, young Marshall dis- 
played his hardy and fearless character, and always the 
cheerful disposition and unbounded sense of humor 
that made him a popular officer of the Virginia Line. 
In the fatal attack on Philadelphia, occupied by Howe, 
John Marshall took part in the heroic struggle, wit- 
nessing the loss of one thousand patriots and the cap- 
ture of four hundred by the British. 
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It was one of those dark days for the depleted band 
of ragged soldiers who faced the fresh and well 
equipped and provisioned British regulars, while the 
weak-backed officials in public office and many of the 
great and small landholders grew cold towards Wash- 
ington and the Continental cause. “But,” says John 
Marshall, “the American chief rode through every 
brigade of his army, delivering in person his orders 
respecting the manner of receiving the enemy, exhort- 
ing his troops to rely principally on the bayonet, and 
encouraging them by the steady firmness of his counten- 
ance, as well as by his words, to a vigorous perform- 
ance of their duty.” During the terrible winter 
months of 1777 at Valley Forge, Captain Marshall en- 
dured the common hardships that made that somber 
page of American history more heroic than the excite- 
ments of battle. “He was the best tempered man I 
ever knew,” wrote Lieutenant Philip Slaughter, who 
left a record of the siege; and continued Slaughter: 
“During his sufferings nothing discouraged, nothing 
disturbed him. If he had only bread to eat, it was just 
as well; if only meat it made no difference. If any of 
the officers murmured at their deprivations he would 
shame them by good-natured raillery, or encourage 
them by his own exuberance of spirits. He was an ex- 
cellent companion, and idolized by the soldiers and his 
brother officers, whose gloomy hours were enlivened by 
his inexhaustible fund of anecdote.” 

It was at Valley Forge that John Marshall came in 
close touch with Washington and gained the great 
commander’s regard and lasting admiration. Marshall 
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was appointed Judge-Advocate of the army, and from 
that time and after the evacuation of Philadelphia by 
the British, did not leave Washington’s army until sent 
to Virginia to command a new corps. He was em- 
ployed by the Commander-in-Chief in two brilliant ac- 
tions, at Stony Point and Powl’s Hook. After the 
fall of Philadelphia the Virginia troops were sent to 
South Carolina and Marshall was returned to his na- 
tive State to resume his earlier vocation of raising and 
drilling troops, for the new corps; but the General As- 
sembly hesitated and delayed and such efforts as were 
made to keep Virginia in a state of preparedness were 
placed in the hands of subordinates. Thus Marshall 
was left without a command, and spent part of his wait- 
ing time in falling in love, and the rest in attending the 
Assembly and taking a course of law lectures delivered 
by Chancellor Wythe, of the William and Mary College. 
Though prepared to enter the law, he was disgusted 
with delays in raising additional forces in Virginia and 
went on foot to Philadelphia to secure, if possible, a 
command and to become inoculated from small-pox, 
then raging in the army. Virginia was invaded and 
he returned and joined the forces of Baron Steuben, 
who had cast his lot with the Americans. He served 
with Steuben, who had charge of the forces of the state, 
and later, without a command, served with the troops 
opposing the invasion of the traitor, Benedict Arnold, 
sent to Virginia by the British Governor-General 
Clinton, who had paid him $50,000 and given him a 
brigadiership in the British army for his treachery to 
the Continental army at West Point. 
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That John Marshall, the dashing young hero of the 
war, had fallen desperately in love with a fourteen 
year old girl, the daughter of the Treasurer of the 
State, a prominent though impoverished citizen of 
Yorktown, did not quench his spirit for war. He was, 
however, without a command, when Thomas Jefferson 
was Governor of Virginia, and Jefferson had no in- 
clination or taste for the military spirit. Jefferson 
was a philosopher and a politician. In the gloomy 
days of Valley Forge Washington exclaimed, “Where 
is Jefferson?” Jefferson was a pacifist by nature. 
Marshall waited, but was as impatient in love as in 
battle, and courted with swift ardor the beautiful 
young Mary Ambler, whose family had moved to Rich- 
mond, where her father was stationed. She was a 
winsome and capricious miss and disturbed his 
equanimity, but his personal charm and devoted at: 
tention won her, and, after promising to be his wife, 
she admitted that “it was love at first sight.” 

Still no commission came, and as his command was 
mustered out of service and he became a “reduced offi- 
cer,” so distasteful to a soldier, he resigned from the 
army, in 1781, almost’ at the close of the war. In 
August, 1780, by license signed by Thomas Jefferson, 
his later historic antagonist in the conflict of ideas that 
was to stir the nation to its depth, he was admitted to 
the bar. Now a full fledged lawyer, engaged to a belle 
of the county, he had no practice. Politics, however, 
opened the way to the success that he aspired to, and he 
was elected to the House of Delegates, from his native 
county, in the fall of 1782. His heart was in Rich- 
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mond, and there his duties as a member of the legisla- 
ture took him. Within four months after taking his 
seat in the Virginia legislature he married the beauti- 
ful young Mary Ambler. The happy pair took a tiny 
house “so small that the whole family can scarcely 
stand up together in it,” wrote the bride’s sister to a 
friend. John Marshall was twenty-seven and Mary 
Ambler seventeen. They were married at her cousin’s 
country seat, and when the minister was paid John had 
but one guinea left, tells a chronicler of the times. 
His father gave him one negro and three horses, though 
where he housed them is not told—presumably at his 
father’s place, “Oak Hill,” until his fortunes increased. 
Land and negroes were in plenty, in those days, but 
cash was scarce and difficult to get, even in payment 
for fees; though Marshall’s practice soon placed him 
beyond need and lifted him to the first rank among 
the notable lawyers of the Richmond bar. Early in 
his career as a lawyer he displayed exceptional talents 
as an orator and a master of pleading. He revealed 
an analytical mind of superior quality, and while 
other lawyers were given to arguing on generalities, 
Marshall possessed the ability of reducing a proposi- 
tion to its original elements, displaying the weakness 
of his opponents and amplifying the strength of his 
own deductions. He became the advocate of the ne- 
glected and disgruntled soldiers. The new order after 
peace found the jurisprudence of the state inadequate 
to meet the multitude of questions that arose. It was 
in 1781 that Cornwallis surrendered; and grave ques- 
tions of state and national policy arose. The state was 
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bankrupt and the soldiers unpaid. John Marshall op- 
posed the repudiation of national obligations. He 
aligned himself with the Federal party, the party of 
Washington and Hamilton. In the Legislature of 
Virginia, for three terms, it came to him to be a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional convention to ratify or reject 
the Constitution of the United States. Only his per- 
sonal popularity saved him a reélection to the Virginia 
Assembly, for even his own county, sharing the views 
of many Virginians, was opposed to the Constitution as 
written by Madison. It may not be that they were 
satisfied with the loose Articles of Confederation, but 
they dreamed of a more independent sovereignty than 
the Constitution permitted. Now thirty-three years of 
age, John Marshall was to meet as opponents the great 
Patrick Henry and other giants of the state. The con- 
vention lasted twenty-five days, and before John Mar- 
shall made his great defense of the document as it stood 
the majority was against him. Said a writer of the 
times: ‘He reminded one of some great bird, floun- 
dered to earth for a while before it acquires an impetus 
to sustain its flight... . Presently his articulation 
becomes less broken, his eyes more fixed, until finally 
his voice is full, clear, and rapid, his manner bold, and 
his face lighted up with mingled fires of genius and 
passion, and he pours forth the unbroken streams of 
eloquence in a current, deep, majestic, smooth, and 
strong.” 

Nine of the states had adopted the Constitution and 
Virginia, under logic of Marshall’s eloquence, fell in 


line. 
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Aside from his serious and earnest devotion to his 
work in the Legislature and at the bar, Marshall was 
the jolliest of men and happiest in the companionship 
of his friends. He and his beloved “Polly,” as he 
affectionately called his wife, attended the social 
gayeties of the Capital and John frequently “stayed out 
nights” to play whist, poker, and backgammon with 
his men friends. His winnings and losings at friendly 
games of chance were frequent entries in his carelessly 
kept account book. He contributed from his sparse 
purse to the church, and to educational and social 
causes. He went to horse races, balls, and bought 
furniture for his little three room house, on credit. 
Marshall was a guest much sought after, and so was 
his pretty young wife, “Polly.” They “went out” 
continually, and entertained despite the narrow quar- 
ters of their rented domicile. Richmond was famous 
for its hospitality, and the Marshalls dispensed cor- 
dially with open hands. Fortunately the father of the 
embryonic Chief Justice prospered and gave his son 
829 acres of the best land in Farquier County. The 
gift eased the young lawyer’s tightened circumstances, 
for during his first three years of law his largest fee 
was thirty-five pounds sterling. Too, he was elected 
City Recorder and his prosperity and position in- 
creased accordingly. In 1786 he was able to buy a 
house, the same year succeeding to the law practice 
of Peyton Randolph, who was elected governor. 

Despite the heroic attempts of the anti-constitu- 
tionalists in Virginia and the sullen opposition of most 
of the voters of the state, Marshall emerged from the 
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smoke of the battle triumphant. His county, despite 
his protests, and despite their opposition to his ideas 
of strengthening the power of the national government 
at the expense of the state, reélected him to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He found himself in the minority, 
and two senators representing the opposition were sent 
to the United States Senate. In the Legislature he 
upheld the hands of Washington, but the continual op- 
position of Virginia to the Federal government led 
Marshall to resign and to refuse again to become a 
member of the State Legislature. He retired in 1792 
and for three years devoted himself to the practice of 
law in Richmond. He rose to the foremost position in 
the state bar and he became a national figure in the 
Federal courts. In the pending rupture between 
France and England and the growth of the pro-French 
spirit in America which opposed Washington’s proc- 
lamation of neutrality, Marshall sustained Washington. 
He called a public meeting in Richmond and passed 
resolutions supporting the President. His enemies as- 
sailed him as Pro-British and denounced him as an 
aristocrat who sought to ape England and defeat re- 
publicanism in America. So absurd were these charges 
that Marshall laughed at them and defended Jay’s 
treaty with England and supported the proposition of 
the power of Congress to negotiate commercial treaties. 
Despite his inclinations he was again forced into public 
life and was returned to the Virginia Legislature. 
Marshall was the champion and bulwark of the Fed- 
eral government in Virginia. In logic and statesman- 
ship no man in his state was his equal. His loyalty 
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to the union which he had fought for in his own state 
and with the Continental Armies of Washington never 
wavered. The people of Virginia adored John Mar- 
shall. He was a true son of the soil, a frontiers- 
man by birth, and his heart beat with the pulse of the 
people. They followed his star, though often in politi- 
cal opposition, and blindly, yet they followed him, as 
‘they did in crowds when he left Richmond to accept the 
appointment of John Adams as one of the envoys to 
France, in company with Francis Dana and Elbridge 
Gerry. These three men were to attempt to restore 
friendly relations with that turbulent nation, after the 
animosities that had been aroused by the proclamation 
of neutrality and the subsequent Jay treaty with Eng- 
land. War had been averted by Adams’s prompt prep- 
arations, but France, our erstwhile friend, was in the 
hands of a hostile government of revolutionists, an- 
archists, and radicals of every stripe. Our treaty with 
France had been violated by the seizure of both our 
and British ships in our waters, and a chaotic condition 
existed between the two great republican nations, 
hitherto allies. 

The outrageous demands of the French Directory, 
through Talleyrand, for a payment of $250,000 in cash 
to the members of the Directory and a softening of the 
words of President Adams, caused a break in the ne- 
gotiations and the envoys returned to America. The 
tide of sentiment turned, when these secret attempts 
were exposed. A banquet was given to Mr. Marshall 
and his course in France was approved by the American 
people. “Millions for defense but not one cent for 
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tribute,” was the sentiment expressed at the banquet, 
and became the slogan of the hour. Though Marshall 
had declined a seat in Washington’s cabinet and also 
the office of Attorney General, and even an appointment 
to the Supreme Court Bench by Adams, he responded 
to the call of his state and entered Congress, in 1799, 
despite the opposition of Jefferson. 

It was Marshall’s sad duty, in his first appearance 
before Congress, to announce in tender eulogy the 
death of Washington, who had been his hero and ideal 
through the eventful years of the Revolution and the 
trying period of the presidency. ‘More than any one 
individual, and as much as to one individual as pos- 
sible, he has contributed to found this, our wide spread- 
ing empire, and to give the western world indepen- 
dence and freedom,” said Marshall. 

President Adams appointed Mr. Marshall Secretary 
of State in 1800. Thus the foreign policies of the 
new nation, whose solidarity and honor he had 
championed, came under his control. Within a year 
Adams called him to the honor of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where his great 
service to the nation gave him lasting honor and re- 
nown. Princeton College conferred upon him the de- 
gree of LL.D. “Giving to the United States John 
Marshall as Chief Justice of the United States was 
one of the proudest acts of my life,” said the great 
Revolutionary patriot and President, John Adams, 
long afterwards. 

Jurisprudence, in those early days of our country, 
was something like the terrain, uncharted—clouded by 
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obscurities, complicated by conflicting colonial laws, 
heavily laden with dark and obsolete canons of Eng- 
lish practice and precedents, and often totally inap- 
plicable, except under local interpretations. It was 
without national significance. Marshall entered upon 
an untrodden path. He had to build from the ground 
up and depend upon his own judgments and interpre- 
tations of fact in relation to the Constitution. 

When he became Chief Justice, John Marshall was 
still the well poised figure of his youth, the tall, athletic 
commanding personality that impressed the Minute- 
Men of ’75. His hair was still black and his small 
penetrating eyes twinkling but inscrutable. His atti- 
tude was dignified but unaffected. His language was 
that of the people, plain though lucid, and easily un- 
derstood. He had not forgotten to laugh and be 
merry; his temper was happy and his patience pro- 
verbial. “He could listen swiftly and speak slowly,” 
was said of him. No ambiguity or intricacies of 
language defeated his clear perception of the truth. 
“He was born to be the Chief Justice of any nation,” 
said his colleague on the mission to France, William 
Pinkney, of Maryland. ‘There is no man in the court 
that strikes me like Marshall,” wrote Daniel Webster, 
the great statesman of New Hampshire. 

And yet this Minute-Man of Virginia had never be- 
fore sat on the bench of any court. In the thirty-four 
years that John Marshall was Chief Justice he had to 
define innumerable questions of constitutional and in- 
ternational law, where a mis-step here or a wrong slant 
there, might have plunged the nation into civil or foreign 
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war, or complicated our delicate foreign relations. He 
steadfastly held his course to the Constitution as it was 
written and approved by the states. He refused to 
veer towards liberalism or adhere to a partisan hide- 
bound conservatism. The intent of the words, as ex- 
pressed in the governing document of the Union, was 
always uppermost in his dicta, and his dicta were sel- 
dom opposed by his associates on the bench. He held 
the lines taut on the instrument that created and was 
the national government; even in the case of Aaron 
Burr, who came before him charged with treason, and 
attempting to raise an army in the United States to in- 
vade Mexico, then a Spanish possession with whom 
we were in friendly relationship by treaty. Marshall 
held that though there was an assemblage of men or- 
ganized on Blennerhassett’s Island, there was no overt 
act committed, and on this ground the jury brought in 
a verdict of “not guilty,” much to the disappointment 
of Jefferson and his partisans—for Burr had been 
Jefferson’s rival for the Presidency, and under him, 
Vice-President of the United States. Burr was hated 
for his murderous duel with Alexander Hamilton'; but 
Marshall waved aside all hysteria and public clamor, 
and adhered strictly to the interpretation of the law as 
he saw it. The trial was the most sensational in the 
history of the Supreme Court, and partisanship ran 
high; but no one ever denied the honesty of John 
Marshall’s charge to the jury. 

In 1804 Marshall wrote a “Life of Washington,” 
which stands as an authentic contribution to the history 


1 See sketch of Alexander Hamilton. 
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of the “Father of his Country.” Though written in 
hurried moments, and while constantly subject to the 
requirements of his official duties, it is a valuable 
record from the state papers of the day. His last serv- 
ice to his State was to assist materially in re-writing the 
constitution of Virginia, in 1829. He was now in his 
seventy-fifth year, and his work in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional Convention marked the close of his political 
life, though he retained his mantle as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court until his death in 1835. 

John Marshall was one of the great geniuses that 
sprang from the American Revolution and developed in 
the founding years of the new republic. His life was 
characterized by honest simplicity, in private and pub- 
lic life, in demeanor and personal attire. Modest to 
a point of embarrassment, he had the courage of a lion, 
and the brilliance of thought and expression equal to 
the greatest men of his times. He never sought public 
office, except his first election to the Virginia Assembly. 
His inspiring motive at that time was not public honor 
but to be near the girl of his heart whom he worshiped 
throughout life with a tenderness that was the com- 
ment of his friends. Though she became an invalid, 
and the bells and clock of Richmond were muffled at 
one time lest they disturb her, John Marshall found in 
her a beloved companion and wife for fifty years. He 
built a fine mansion at Richmond and retained the 
family seat, “Oak Hill,” in Farquier county. His 
abiding ethics never permitted him to trample on the 
rights of others, nor permit his own to be compromised. 
He was a devout churchman, though always a “good 
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fellow” among his friends and in’ general company. 
He belonged to many clubs and societies, social, re- 
ligious, civil and educational, and took part in their 
counsels. Athletic, of powerful build, strong and 
active, he enjoyed good health, with the exception of 
one illness, almost to the day of his death. He was 
an early riser, attended the market, carrying home his 
purchases, and though frugal in his personal ex- 
penditures, was the soul of generosity in his home, and 
with the needy and among his less fortunate friends. 
A few days before his death he wrote out an inscription 
that he wished placed on his tomb: 

“John Marshall, son of Thomas and Mary Marshall, 
was born on the 24th of September, 1755; intermarried 
with Mary Willis Ambler, the 3rd of January, 1783; 
departed .this hiie....day of... 018). .72” 

The statue of John Marshall, by Story, stands in 
Washington, and his figure in bronze is on the Capitol 
Square, in Richmond, in which city he was buried. 


ROBERT MORRIS 
(1734-1806) 


THE PATRIOTIC FINANCIER OF 
THE REVOLUTION 


ROUND Christmas time in the bleak December 
days of 1776, when the stay-at-home Colonists 
were hugging their log fires and playing Santa 

Claus, George Washington was dragging his half 
frozen, half starved, footsore and ragged troops across 
the Delaware at Trenton to hunt the Hessians who 
had outraged the country. 

It took several days to get his little army, its artil- 
lery and baggage, across the icy river; and now on the 
29th of December the term of enlistment of several 
regiments, so necessary to drive the British and their 
Hessian hirelings out of New Jersey, had expired. 
These haggard Colonials, dispirited and worn with the 
terrible campaign, half paid or unpaid, wanted to be re- 
lieved; they were anxious to go home and take care of 
their families and their farms. But Washington be- 
lieved that he could force the enemy out, though not 
with new and undisciplined recruits. He begged them 
to stay until he could overtake the Hessian marauders. 
By personally addressing them, by invoking the per- 
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suasive power of his officers—and by promising them 
their pay and a bounty of ten hard dollars, nearly all 
consented to remain the requested six weeks. 

But where was he to secure the hard or silver dol- 
lars? Cash was necessary to make good his word. 
His military chest was empty and there were no funds 
available to Congress. 

On the eve of the last day of the year, in his head- 
quarters at Trenton, surrounded by the camp fires of 
his sorely laden troops, Washington wrote a letter to 
the patriotic financier, Robert Morris, at Philadelphia, 
and sent it off by a hardy express rider over the track- 
less snow-covered roads. “If you could possibly col- 
lect a sum, if it were but for one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty pounds,” he wrote, “it would be a 
service.” 

Thus hung the fate of the army of Washington and 
perhaps the entire cause of independence of the Colo- 
nies upon five hundred or seven hundred and fifty hard 
dollars. For the Continental currency had ceased to 
have value. Hard money must be raised and immedi- 
ately, where no hard money was in sight. The sum 
was imperative for with it Washington planned to gain 
desired information regarding the movements and 
plans of the enemy. Robert Morris, in the emergency, 
went to a wealthy Quaker of Philadelphia who had 
been more thrifty than some of his neighbors, and 
pledged his own name and security for the loan. Be- 
fore the dawn of the next day the money was sent by 
swift express over the icy roads to Washington. 
Added to this request came another the following day 
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for $50,000.00 to meet the promise of Washington to 
pay the enlisted men a bonus. Back of this loan, from 
the peace loving Quaker, Robert Morris placed his own 
name as security and dispatched the money in Spanish 
dollars to Washington. 

The Hessians were completely routed and the British 
were defeated at Princeton and driven out of the 
Jerseys. 

Again in 1781, when the balance of war hung on the 
success of the campaign against Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, the unpaid troops of Washington grew 
mutinous. They were half clothed and without money 
to send home to their loved ones. The traitor, Bene- 
dict Arnold, had ravaged the Connecticut shores and 
the northern regiments were alarmed for their homes 
and their property. How to keep them in line for the 
movement south and the attack on Cornwallis who was 
menacing Virginia and aimed to move up to the north 
and capture Philadelphia? That was a question that 
confronted Washington. The practical Father of his 
Country knew but one answer. Again and again he 
had exhorted his troops in the name of patriotism. 
Now something practical must be done. In the emerg- 
ency he sent for Robert Morris, the patriot merchant 
and superintendent of finance. Mr. Morris had 
squeezed the states dry for funds; he had given until 
his own pocket was empty and his credit impaired. 
In the moment of crisis he turned to the French patriot, 
Count Rochambeau, who had already given liberally 
to the American cause, and upon his own personal 
guarantee secured a loan from the French war chest of 
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twenty thousand dollars, “to be paid in October.” It 
was then August, 1781. 

Robert Morris placed the hard money in the hands 
of Washington. The Continentals and our French al- 
lies moved south. On the 19th day of October the 
sword of Cornwallis was placed in Washington’s hand 
and the whole British army taken prisoners. 

Thus in such critical moments of the Revolution did 
Robert Morris, the erstwhile English immigrant boy, 
later the merchant prince and financier of the Revolu- 
tion, serve Washington and the Continental cause. 
Like John Hancock, the merchant prince of Boston, 
Robert Morris was the richest merchant of his city— 
Philadelphia. Like Hancock he died in debt. 

Robert Morris, the man who raised the sinews of 
war for the Continental Armies of Washington, gave 
his money and his services to the cause of independ- 
ence, established the young nation’s credit and scheme 
of finance, and paid the penalty of his own bankruptcy 
by serving three years in a debtor’s prison in Philadel- 
phia, to die a broken old man; his wife, “The Second 
Lady of the Land,” a pensioner on the bounty of his 
friends. 

Robert Morris came of humble parentage, of the 
early hardy immigrant class. His grandfather was a 
seaman of Liverpool and his father, a tobacco buyer 
for an English firm, had preceded him to America. 
One of Robert’s aunts was the wife of a Liverpool 
butcher and another married a merchants’ clerk in 


London. 
In his boyhood Robert Morris, Sr., was an iron 
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worker, but disliking the trade, he came to America as 
the agent of a tobacco firm, settling in Oxford, Mary- 
land. In 1747 he sent for his son Robert, end the 
lad arrived at the age of thirteen and was met by his 
father and taken to his new home in Oxford. The 
motherless youth found a friend in a local minister 
who undertook his education. From his father he in- 
herited a bookish strain, for the iron worker who be- 
came a prosperous tobacco buyer was proud of his 
library and his love for good reading. Robert, Jr., 
however, soon outgrew his local tutor, declaring to his 
father that he “had learned all that the master could 
teach him,” and was forthwith sent off to Philadelphia 
to the home of a merchant friend of his father to be 
taught the rudiments of business. It was fortunate 
for young Robert that he was placed in the hands of a 
practical man, Robert Greenway, the Philadelphian 
merchant, for at the age of seventeen he was left 
fatherless and Mr. Greenway gave him an opportunity 
in a mercantile house established by two young Eng- 
lishmen, Charles and Thomas Willing; a name that 
survives in Philadelphia today. 

With the small patrimony that came from his 
father’s estate, young Robert joined with the younger 
Willing and commenced the partnership of Willing & 
Morris, a firm that became one of the greatest mercan- 
tile establishments in America, carrying on an im- 
mense trade with the West Indies, China, and Europe. 
Robert Morris was still a young man when the hated 
Stamp Act was foisted upon the American Colonists. 
Though English born, he realized the injustice of the 
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imposition on American trade, and took side with the 
Colonists; he joined a committee to notify the stamp 
officer at Philadelphia that if he attempted to dis- 
tribute the stamps that had come in on a merchantman 
convoyed by a war ship, his home would be torn down 
stone by stone and his life endangered. The stamps 
were not distributed. Later Robert Morris was one 
of the first Philadelphia merchants to meet together 
and pass non-importation resolutions and don home 
spun until the obnoxious law should be repealed. 

The young immigrant boy had won the respect of 
his countrymen in America. He had taken the initia- 
tive, as a merchant, and made a fortune, and as a citi- 
zen had led in patriotism in the cause of the Colonies. 
IIc was made, by Governor John Penn, a member of 
the Board of Port Wardens, his first public office. The 
young man’s increasing position in the financial world 
and his public spirit brought him in touch with social 
connections undreamed of by his father, the iron 
worker of Liverpool. At thirty-five he met and wooed 
and won as his wife, Miss Mary White, a girl of 
twenty, of distinguished social position, whose brother 
became the first Bishop and one of the founders of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania. It 
was this charming Mary White that was afterward to 
share the honors of Mrs. Washington, and become 
known as the “Second Lady in the Land.” 

Rich, the head of a vast business, high in financial 
and social life, the father of a happy, healthy family, 
Robert Morris joined the Colonists in their vigorous 
protests to England and became a delegate to the First 
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Continental Congress, in 1775, and Vice President of 
the Committee of Public Safety appointed by the 
Pennsylvania Assembly. Benjamin Franklin was the 
President of the Committee which held control of 
the military forces of the province. 

Morris, like most of the men who became great 
figures in the Revolution, was not a radical hot-head. 
He counseled conservative action and hoped for a re- 
adjustment of affairs with England, but when the battle 
of Lexington in April, 1775, occurred he threw his 
whole service and influence on the side of the Colonies. 
He turned his ships into privateers and laid a heavy 
toll on British commerce. He became a member of a 
special committee to put the state in a condition of 
defense, to import arms and munitions of war, and to 
establish a Colonial navy, of which he later became the 
executive head. Congress recognized his financial abil- 
ity and commissioned him to devise ways and means 
of raising money to supply the army and carry on the 
war. ‘To this work he gave the best years of his life. 
He signed the Declaration of Independence, though at 
first he voted against it on the grounds of expediency. 
When the British General Howe moved across the 
Jerseys toward Philadelphia, the weak-kneed Tory 
citizens rushed to points of safety in the country; even 
many of the members of the legislature were frightened 
away, and Congress moved to Baltimore. Morris 
stood his ground and put the city in a state of defense, 
borrowing money, building ships, casting cannon, and 
carrying on with and without the authority of Congress, 
single handed and alone, codperating and aiding Wash- 
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ington with funds, munitions, and supplies while pre- 
paring for defense on land and sea. 

He obtained stockings, blankets, muskets, pistols, 
powder, lead and all sorts of essentials of war and dis- 
tributed them to Washington’s camps. He stored sup- 
plies in nearby towns, beyond the reach of the enemy, 
and kept continually in touch with Washington’s needs. 

Through the wide connections of his firm he was able 
to arrange for the exchange of produce for the import 
of arms, ammunition and much needed supplies for the 
Continental Army. In fact, the house of Willing & 
Morris was actually the agent of the Government in the 
financial and commercial transactions that were so vital 
to the maintenance of the forces in the field. It was 
upon the credit of established business houses that the 
loosely connected Colonies, now a Federation, were able 
to prosecute a war, for no stabilized government, no 
scheme of public credit and taxation had yet been suc- 
cessfully devised or carried out, and Mr. Morris, his 
firm, and his friends put their credit back of the pur- 
chases for the war. 

Upon one occasion when Washington’s army was 
without lead to make bullets for cartridges, when even 
the house drains and piping of the city had gone into 
bullets, and lead was fifty cents a pound, Mr. Morris 
stripped one of his privateers of its ballast of ninety 
tons and turned it over to Washington. During the 
early years of the war, while Morris was in Congress 
and in the Pennsylvania Assembly, he fought the bat- 
tle. of credit and hard money against the economic 
sophists who were foisting tons of unredeemable paper 
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money on the nation. He put Pennsylvanian currency 
on a gold basis and set an example for all the states, 
for paper money had become almost worthless. All 
attempts to force it upon the people and dictate prices 
of articles of trade were fruitless. It fell finally to 
nothing and retained only its value as old paper. 
Nearly two hundred and fifty millions had been issued 
by Congress when Mr. Morris was called to the Super- 
intendency of Finance in 1781. He did not seek this 
arduous and almost hopeless task. He had given freely 
and whole heartedly of his time, his money, and his 
credit to the patriotic cause and in return had received 
abuse and criticism; charges of corruption and self 
gain—all of which had at his own request been the 
subject of Congressional investigation, resulting in 
complete exoneration. Mr. Morris sought retirement 
and freedom from the anxieties of the strenuous task 
that was involved in the raising of funds to carry on 
the war and the government. The debts were already 
beyond hope of redemption, the currency was worthless, 
France was disgusted at our methods of finance, our 
loose Federation, and the lack of codperation between 
the Colonies, and hard money had gone into hiding. 
What was Morris to do to save the credit of the nation, 
raise money to meet the demands of the idle army, pay 
the commitments of Congress and carry on the busi- 
ness of the government? It was a perilous moment 
and there seemed but one man in the United States 
fitted for the gigantic task. Robert Morris possessed 
the confidence of Washington, Hamilton, Schuyler, 
Hancock, Jay and other great patriots of the time. To 
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their great joy he brushed aside all personal ambitions, 
accepted the unanimous appointment, upon certain con- 
ditions. He would brook no interference, would be 
given almost dictatorial powers, and be permitted to 
continue to carry on his great business. Congress was 
glad to accept his services at any terms. He was the 
genius, the miracle man of the hour. 

In the desperate crisis of national affairs, the sturdy 
prince of merchants and traders took the helm. Jay, 
Hancock, Hamilton, Washington, Franklin and all the 
patriots breathed a sigh of relief. Immediately, even 
before taking the oath of office, Mr. Morris set up a 
plan for a National bank, asking exclusive power of 
Congress for that purpose. Next he levied the states 
for actual supplies, flour, potatoes, ete., for the troops 
who were in an almost starving condition and depend- 
ent upon local foraging to exist. In his appeal to the 
states he put his private credit behind the request for 
immediate delivery. ‘For reimbursement,” he wrote, 
“you may take me as a public or private man.” 

Morris urged the despatch of Ambassadors abroad to 
secure loans, and established in France a banking ar- 
rangement for the deposit of loans to be made available 
by draft for purchases abroad. It was the beginning 
of our international banking system. 

In July and August, 1781, the financier visited the 
camps of Washington and Rochambeau at Dobbs 
Ferry, previously referred to. The Allies had been 
idle since their arrival in America. Washington was 
impatient to move his troops. His plan of campaign 
had at last been decided upon—but funds for the move- 
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ment were lacking. The plan was a dead secret. In- 
stead of moving on New York, which was in the hands 
of the British, it was proposed to go south to Yorktown, 
a move of several hundred miles, and meet Cornwallis.’ 
Morris promised to finance the daring move and hur- 
ried back to Philadelphia. Nine days later, Wash- 
ington at the head of his ragged troops, accompanied by 
Rochambeau’s legions, marched into Philadelphia, 
ready to proceed south. Morris already had been ac- 
tive in making good his promise. Beef, pork, flour 
and rum were needed at points of the march south- 
ward. Boats for nearly seven thousand men were re- 
quired. To the governors of the near-by states he ap- 
pealed for flour, beef, tobacco, hay, corn and forage. 
Hard money was to be paid. Morris did not depend 
upon patriotism. He bought at high prices and long 
credits if possible; if not, for cash. He also hinted 
that unless quick response was made the country would 
be overrun and conquered by the enemy. But despite 
his appeals and warnings Maryland and Virginia sup- 
plied but little in the way of food, and transports for 
only two thousand men. It was then that he appealed 
to Rochambeau for $20,000 in French silver. Robert 
Morris and his assistant, Gouverneur Morris, went in 
person with Rochambeau to Chester, where the French 
exchequer was, to secure these funds for the expedition 
to join Lafayette in Virginia and the encompassing of 
Cornwallis. The money was delivered to the Deputy 
Paymaster of the United States in opened bags, in 
sight of the half mutinous troops, so that they could 
1See sketch of Lafayette. 
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feast their eyes on the silver half crowns. The addi- 
tional sums of money needed Morris advanced—“not 
only my credit, but every shilling of my own money, all 
which I could obtain from my friends to support the 
important expedition against Yorktown,” he wrote af- 
terward. 

Besides his work as Superintendent of Finance, he 
was made Agent of Marine and charged with building 
up a Continental Navy. The battle ships, except one, 
authorized by Congress, were not even commenced; 
and one, the America, was constructed so slowly that 
the ship was deteriorating rapidly. It was Robert 
Morris who sent Paul Jones to Portsmouth to begin 
work on the neglected ship, giving the future naval 
hero 400 pounds sterling for his personal use. The 
ship was eventually completed and presented to the 
King of France as a tribute to his generosity. It was 
a clever stroke of diplomacy, especially as France 
had just lost the 74-gun La Magnifique, wrecked at 
the entrance of Boston harbor. She was able to 
man the America from the personnel of the La Mag- 
nifique. 

It was evident to Mr. Morris that the war could not 
be won without hard money; that there was no possi- 
bility of filling an empty treasury, bankrupt and piled 
high with promises to pay, unless a National Bank were 
established, with some hard money in it to give it its 
initial stability. 

Some of our forefathers acted very badly during the 
dark days of the Revolution. Their names do not shine 
on tablets and their deeds are covered with the mantle 
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of oblivion. While the indefatigable Morris was bend- 
ing every energy and utilizing all his great resources 
to wheedle and secure provisions, munitions and live 
stock from the states, the farmers along the routes 
were charging exorbitant prices for pasturage and pro- 
visions. Morris recommended to the governors to “im- 
press pasturage” where necessary. 

How to get money for the National Bank was the 
big question that confronted Morris. He had written 
Franklin and urged further loans from France but 
none were forthcoming. In desperation he loaded a 
war ship with flour and dispatched it to Havana. 
Aboard the ship he sent government warrants drawn 
on France and Spain to sell to Havana financiers, back 
of which he guaranteed his own credit if repudiated. 
The British captured the ship and the flour. At this 
crisis of affairs he received word that the French ship 
La Résolve had arrived at Boston with 2,500,224 livres 
on account of the American loan. It took two months 
to bring the silver by ox trains by a roundabout route 
to Philadelphia. Thus was started the Bank of North 
America, Thomas Willing, Mr. Morris’ partner, Presi- 
dent, with a capital of $300,000. Notes were issued 
by the authority of Congress and the bank commenced 
business by a large display of cash, always in sight of 
customers and often borrowed back for display when 
withdrawn by some large draft. So skeptical were the 
citizens of any sort of paper money that they made 
frequent visits to the bank to view the buckets of silver 
that, by an arrangement, were drawn from the vaults, 
lowered and then lifted and reshown to the depositors 
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over and over again. It was a petty deception but nec- 
essary to give confidence in the bank’s currency. 

Before the battle of Yorktown Morris had repaid 
part of Rochambeau’s loan. “To get money out of the 
thirteen original states,” he declared, “was like preach- 
ing to the dead.” He urged Congress to levy a fixed 
amount and a tax; he addressed endless pleadings, all to 
no avail. He begged and raved; he threatened to re- 
sign. He addressed influential friends and members 
of the legislatures. Then he called for produce to be 
sold and turned into cash for the government. The 
states responded; they had no money but they could 
secure produce. Morris sold the produce at auction 
or exchanged it for necessities for the army. Con- 
gress levied $8,000,000 to be distributed among the 
states, payable in specie or its equivalent, but of the 
first quarterly payment only five thousand dollars was 
received, and that from one state, New Jersey. 

“There appears to be no solicitude anywhere for the 
support of arrangements on which the salvation of our 
country depends,” he lamented, and in his desperation 
wrote to Congress that “the habitual inattention of the 
states has reduced us to the brink of ruin.” 

So critical was the condition of the treasury that it 
was necessary to hide its weakness. Millions were 
needed and only a few thousand had been received. 
He cajoled, urged and begged in every form of entreaty, 
to the governors and legislatures. 

“The states must give money or the army must dis- 
band,” he wrote. “If you cannot collect by loans and 
taxes,” he notified another governor, “there will be no 
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medium between legal and military collection.” But 
the states had no specie, they were bankrupt and could 
only pay in supplies. They were jealous of each other 
and admitted no free passage of goods between each 
other. They taxed all imports from other states and 
denied the Congress the power of collecting the taxes 
and sums levied. 

It was a perilous situation that confronted the Finan- 
cier of the Revolution the last years of the war. Ten 
million dollars were needed and there remained but 
one resort—loans. Loans from the National Bank and 
loans from abroad, and the equivalent of loans: drafts 
on foreign ambassadors, bankers and tax receivers. 
Robert Morris was a “high financier” of the scrupulous 
kind. He utilized every device of finance to get cash 
to carry the war to a conclusion. 

The story of these brilliant sorties into the world of 
finance is a thrilling record of a man’s superhuman 
struggle to get money where money ceased to exist. 
“Take me as a public or private individual” was Mor- 
ris’ promise, and back of loans far beyond his re- 
sources he gave his personal promise side by side with 
the government. Jay failed to secure a loan in Spain 
and to Franklin in France he again appealed, though 
France had given six million livres and loaned eighteen 
million since 1778. Already Mr. Morris had over- 
drawn his credit on France by three and one half mil- 
lion livres. Morris painted glowing pictures of the 
future of America to the bankers of Europe and be- 
sieged our ambassadors and envoys with drafts. At 
last through the diplomacy of John Adams, in Hol- 
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land, a million florins were borrowed. France, in spite 
of protests against our repeated imprecations, placed 
six million more livres to our credit, available at the 
rate of five hundred thousand livres monthly. 

“Hunted and fatigued to death,” was the way the 
beleaguered financier expressed his position. ‘Money 
wanted for public service everywhere, and none ready 
or providing anywhere,” he wrote in his diary. Out 
of his private purse he continually supplied the needs 
of desperate situations when no other resort was 
possible. 

Even to Washington he wrote: “Every new de- 
mand for money makes me shudder.” In 1782 eighty 
Continental soldiers under arms demanded their back 
pay. These belligerents were so threatening, and 
there was no militia in the city of Philadelphia, that 
they actually drove Congress and the financier tem- 
porarily into hiding. 

The United States owed thirty-five million dollars. 
Morris could get no codperation from Congress and the 
States in forming a system of finance that would give 
solidity to the government. His advice in regard to 
taxation seemed to be disregarded. He decided to re- 
sign and grouse Congress to the sense of obligation 
that was imposed upon the nation by the large borrow- 
ings and the methods of expedience utilized to secure 
money, often to his great distaste. Washington, Ham- 
ilton, and the great leaders regretted the step but saw 
that it was inevitable. They realized that it was per- 
haps Morris’ supreme sacrifice—to stir the nation to 
the crisis in its finances. “I believe no man but him- 
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self could have kept the money machine a-going during 
the period he has been in office,” wrote Hamilton to 
Washington. Under the pressure of Hamilton and 
Congress Morris finally consented to remain in office 
until the disbandment of the army. To give the men 
three months’ pay, $750,000 was the problem that faced 
him. The only way was to issue paper notes payable 
six months after date. To these Mr. Morris signed his 
name personally, six thousand times, to the value of 
$1,000,000 and paid off the Revolutionary soldiers. 
Now how to redeem them in silver? By heroic tactics 
and appeals he was able to retire most of the soldiers’ 
debt notes and upon his retirement from office “person- 
ally pledged” himself to the soldiers that any outstand- 
ing notes bearing his signature would be “duly paid 
at maturity.” Turning over a complete report of his 
transactions while in office, Mr. Morris sent his final 
resignation through Washington and recommendations 
to Congress to make provisions for the public debts, 
and retired to private life and the conduct of his own 
business. 

In Washington’s first administration Robert Morris 
was a leading figure. As Senator from Pennsylvania, 
his advice to Hamilton, who became at his recommenda- 
tion Secretary of the Treasury, and his aid in forming 
the first American tariff were of great value to the 
nation. He and his wife were, next to George Wash- 
ington and his Lady, the second figures in the elect 
circles of the Capital, then New York, and later Phila- 
delphia. He entertained lavishly, worked indefatig- 
ably for the promotion of a sound Republic and gave 
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his services for six years in the Senate, retiring from 
public life in 1795 to give his whole time to his vastly 
extending business interests. 

The pathos of the great financier’s latter days gives 
a tragic aspect to the story of his life. From the dizzy 
heights of the richest man in America he became a pris- 
oner for three years as a hopeless bankrupt. After the 
close of the Revolution Mr. Morris entered into vast 
land deals and colonization schemes that toppled as a 
result of the French Revolution and the devastating 
rule of Napoleon, the cessation of emigration to Amer- 
ica, the scarcity of money abroad, and the suspension 
of specie payments of the Bank of England. Morris 
and his associates went down in the general crash. His 
vast holdings and colossal operations were too exten- 
sive to dwell upon here. They involved over six mil- 
lion acres of land. He made a heroic struggle to save 
himself but disaster followed every effort and he col- 
lapsed in the panic of failures. After putting up a de- 
fense in his home, “The Hills,” near Philadelphia, 
nicknamed “Castle Defiance,” he was seized by a sher- 
iff in February, 1798, and in accordance with the un- 
relenting laws regarding debtors, was thrust in jail in 
the Prince Street prison, Philadelphia, where he re- 
mained despite all efforts on the part of his friends, 
for three years. He was permitted many liberties. 
Among his callers was George Washington. He dined 
with him in prison in 1798. His wife and daughter 
were with him constantly, and many distinguished men 
of the time paid him visits; but it required a change 
in the bankruptcy laws to finally release him. Con- 
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gress in April, 1800, passed an act which did away 
with imprisonment for debt. 

His efforts to liquidate his indebtedness were fruit- 
less and he died in a small house in Philadelphia, May 
7, 1806. The man who could raise millions for the 
ragged Continental soldiers and sustain a bankrupt 
government during the critical years of the war was 
unable to save himself. A daring, fearless financier 
who took all the hazards of raising money for the des- 
perate course of the Revolution, a great merchant and 
trader, Robert Morris was finally the victim of his own 
vision of the greatness of America. 
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